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MANY THOUSANDS 
JOIN IN SONG AS 
NEW YORK OPENS 
BIG MUSIC WEEK 


Third Annual F Festival Sets 
Record for Celebration by 
Single Community—Great 
Chorus in Central Park En- 
lists Children from City 
Sunday Schools — Special 
Programs and Sermons in 
Churches Emphasize Impor- 
tance of Music—Innumer- 
able Events Make Up Im- 
mense Program for Week 


ITH more than 10,000 persons 

singing in the open air in Cen- 
tral Park and the voices of several 
thousand more raised in song in 
Prospect Park, with the bells of hun- 
dreds of churches pealing, the cele- 
bration of New York’s third annual 
Music Week began on April 30. The 
program of events for the succeeding 
days enlisted the co-operation not 
only of musicians and musical or- 
ganizations, but the great part of 
the city’s population. It is doubtful 
whether music has ever before been 
the subject of so widespread and 
well-organized a celebration by a 
single community in the history of 
the world. 

Sunday-school children formed _ the 
nucleus of the volunteer chorus in Cen- 
tral Park. The singers were led by Rev. 
Milton 8S. Littlefield and accompanied by 
brass bands from the battleship Mary- 
land and the Brooklyn Navy Yard. As 
the choruses continued hundreds of 
passers-by, drawn to the park by the 
perfect weather, crowded about the 
bandstand and joined in singing ‘‘Rock 
of Ages,” “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” and last of all “America.” The 
scene was duplicated in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, where an Army Band played 
the accompaniments for the singers. 

Meanwhile church bells rang out all 
over the city and clergymen in several 
hundred churches in the New York and 
outlying suburbs in New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Long Island called the at- 
tention of parishioners to the value of 
music. Special programs were given in 
virtually every church from the great 
Cathedrals of St. Patrick and St. John 
the Divine to the humblest settlement 
churches in the poorer sections. It was 
impossible for any citizen of Greater 
New York to escape the knowledge that 
Music Week had begun. 

In the evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera House the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, whose eightieth anniversary falls in 
this month, gave a concert under the 
baton of Willem Mengelberg, with the 
co-operation of the New York Oratorio 
Society chorus in the performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Band 
concerts were given in Van Cortlandt 
Park, Battery Park and several smaller 
parks. At the College of the City of 
New York, Samuel A. Baldwin gave a 
special organ recital, and special pro- 
grams were given in all the leading 
hotels, at Greenwich Settlement House, 
at Y. M. C. A. headquarters and by the 
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1 KINGSTON 
Emphatic Success in His Second Weunetian Role at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


Opened New Vistas to This Tenor, Whose * 
In the Past He Has Been Cast C hiefly in Italian Operas (See Pace 50) 


“Die Walkiire” 
Much Praised. 





Home for the Aged on Blackwell’s Island. 
At the penitentiary on the same island 
a concert. was given under the auspices 
of the Evening Mail and similar enter- 
tainments were provided at the Brooklyn 
Kings County Hospital 


addition to 
celebrations there 
events throughout an 
radius of thirty-five 
numerous to chronicle but each one im- 
portant in its own center 
contributing to the extraordinarily wide- 
spread observance of Music Week. 
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interesting 
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tingents and acted as auxiliary choirs. Laura Sedgwick Collins, 


Knights of Columbus 
concert for the 2500 inmates of the ced 
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Eastern Supervisors Hold Conference in Springfield, Mass..... .: 
Green Timber Country Inspires 
Campaigning for Music in Manchester, N. H 
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Events in Chicago, 32, ‘ 33: Boston, 
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MOVE IN BOSTON 
TO CREATE CIVIC 
MUSIC CENTER BY 
USE OF BEQUEST 


Proposal Advanced to Devote 
$7,000,000 Left by George 
R. White to the Erection of 
Great Memorial Auditorium 
—Ruskin Club, Indorsing 
Suggestion of John A. 
O’Shea, Director of Music 
in Schools, Asks Mayor to 
Give Consideration to Proj- 
ec 
cal Education Urged—Col- 
lege Examinations Require 
Preparatory Schools to Take 
Action 


OSTON, April 29.—A movement 

has been inaugurated to devote 
the fund of $7,000,000 left by the late 
George R. White, philanthropist, to 
the creation of a great civic center of 
music, in the form of an auditorium 
dedicated to music and other arts. 
The fund in question was left to the 
City of Boston for the purpose of a 
memorial work for the benefit of the 
people at large, a work to be unin- 
fluenced by any racial or sectarian 
organization. 

The bequest provides that the form of 
the memorial shall be decided by a board 
of citizens headed by the Mayor of 
Boston anegnd) Preside nt of the City 
Council. Z movement jto secure the ap- 
plicating Of thy piney o the work of 
bringimte the ts of music to the 
people! trad its Gception t the regular 
monthly meetjng of the’ Haskin Club at 
the Pubthe. Littrary last Week. John A. 
O’Shea,\d@@ector of pausic in the Boston 
public schod§; seatisted that the White 
fund might he used bv the city to erect 
an auditorium suitable for the use of 
large choruses. 

The proposal was immediately taken 
up by the meeting and met with enthusi- 
astic support. The Club adopted a reso- 
lution favoring the idea and asking 
Mayor Curley to give consideration to 
the matter. ; 

Mr. O’Shea, in his address, said: 
“America has been called a musical 
country, but it is doubtful if that is a 
fair statement. Certainly the people 
have musical talent and are ready to 
have music brought to them; but so far 
it has been necessary to get our training 
and many of our artists abroad. Cheap 
music hurts the work which the public 
school is trying to accomplish. On the 
other hand, as you go through the for- 
eign section of East Boston and the 
North End you hear grand opera. A 
true Americanization will build upon the 
foundation of this inheritance and we 
shall gain through it. . 

“We now recognize and give credit 
toward graduation for the study of music 
in the high schools. There is great need 
of more band and orchestral instruments 
for use in these schools. We have no 
difficulty in discovering talent. The 
greatest sorrow is that we have ry pass 
by so many promising pupils. Abroad 
these children would be taken and cared 
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Stokowski’s Contract with Philadelphia 
Orchestra Renewed for Four Years 





HILADELPHIA, May 1.— Leopold 

Stokowski has completed ten years 
as a conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and this event was celebrated 
amid enthusiasm at the orchestral con- 
certs at the Academy of Music last 
week by gifts of a chest of old English 
silver plate and a silver urn. The an- 
nouncement was also made that his en- 
gagement had been renewed for four 
years, and that there would be an ex- 
pansion of the organization’s activities 
next season. 

At the Friday afternoon concert, 
which closed the matinée series, Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer, president of the 
Orchestra Association, drew attention to 
the fact, until then perhaps imperfectly 
realized by the general public, that Mr. 
Stokowski had completed a decade of 
service with the orchestra, and added 
that he had been reengaged for four 
years more. This will bring his régime 
up to the year of the Sesqui-Centennial 
of American independence, which Phila- 
delphia is to celebrate formally with a 
world fair, in which revelations of mu- 


sical progress will naturally play no in- 
considerable part. 

Mr. Stokowski emphasized this point 
in his reply to Mr. Van Rensselaer’s 
tribute and in acknowledging the gift of 
a chest of old English silver plate, pre- 
sented by Frances Wister on behalf of 
the Women’s Committee. 

The silver urn was presented at the 
performance ending the season on Sat- 
urday night by the directors of the Or- 
chestra Association. 

At both concerts it was announced 
that the regular subscription season of 
1922-23 would include twenty-six pairs 
of concerts, instead of twenty-five, that 
the number of children’s concerts would 
be raised to six, and that the non-sub- 
scription concerts would also be in- 
creased. 

The program on both occasions had 
been selected by popular ballot and in- 
cluded the “Leonora” No. 3 Overture, 
the César Franck Symphony and the 
“Scheherazade” Suite of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, numbers in which the flexibility 
and brilliancy of the orchestra were in- 
spiringly displayed. H. T. CRAVEN. 





John McCormack Sails 
for Europe to Spend 


Photo by Bain News Service 


John McCormack, from a Photograph Taken 
After His Recent Serious Illness 


John McCormack, who recently suf- 
fered a critical illness, sailed on May 2, 
aboard the Aquitania; to spend the 
summer abroad, resting and regaining 
his healthh Mr. McCormack went di- 
rect to England, where he will spend 
several weeks in the country with 
friends. Later, when his condition per- 
mits, he will go to Rome and other 
Italian cities, make a short tour of 
France and then spend several weeks 
in Ireland, before returning to this 
country for his annual concert tour. 
Physicians during the week declared 
that the tenor was now out of all dan- 
ger and that his voice had not been 
affected in any way by his illness. 


Educa- 





New York Philharmonic Plans 
tional Concerts 


The annual election of officers of the 
New York Philharmonic, held recently, 
resulted in the re-election of the present 
officers and board of directors. These 
include: Clarence H. Mackay, chairman 
of the board of directors; Henry E. 
Cooper, president; Arthur Curtiss James 
and Otto H. Kahn, vice-presidents; 
Charles Triller, treasurer; Alvin W. 
Krech, honorary secretary, and Felix F. 
Leifels, executive secretary, constituting 
an executive committee. A _ series of 
educational events has been tentatively 
planned by the Philharmonic for next 
season, in addition to its regular sub- 
scription series. The events will prob- 
ably be given in co-operation with New 
York educational institutions. The series 
is being sponsored by the advisory com- 





mittee of the Society and a special sub- 
committee, of which Mrs. Charles E. 
Mitchell is chairman. 





Luisa Tetrazzini to Make American Tour 
Next Year 


Luisa Tetrazzini, noted coloratura so- 
prano, will return to the United States 
next January for a tour in concert under 
the management of R. E. Johnston. The 
tour will cover a_ period of several 
months. Mme, Tetrazzini, since leaving 
the United States last May, has under- 
taken an extended European concert 
tour. She plans to fulfill an engagement 
at L: Scala, Milan, before sailing for 
the Lnited States. 





Gatti Re-engages Grace Bradley 


Grace Bradley, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has been re- 
engaged for next year. This will make 
her third season with the company. Miss 
Bradley was heard at one of the Sun- 
day concerts near the close of the season. 





Muratore Will Take Rest in New York 


CHICAGO, May 1.—Lucien Muratore, 
on the advice of his physicians, cancelled 
an engagement to sing for the Alliance 
Francaise on Sunday. He has been. re- 
ported as suffering from a nervous 
breakdown, but his condition is not seri- 
ous. He left for New York yesterday 
and will spend some time in rest. 





January Music Exports Total $21,557 


WASHINGTON, May 1.—In the month 
of January, 1922, the United States ex- 
ported to all countries music, in sheets 
and bound, of a value of $21,577; in the 
same month of 1921 the exports were 
$27,540. A. T. M. 





New York Police to Have Musical Squad 


Police Commissioner Enright of New 
York announced during the week the 
amalgamation of the Police Glee Club 
and the Police Band, both organizations 
of long standing, into one company to 
be known from now on as the Musical 
Company of the Police Department. De- 
tective Sergeant Patrick G. Fitzgibbon 
was named head of the new company 
with the acting rank of lieutenant. The 
two organizations will continue to func- 
tion as before except that they will now 
be under a single. head. 


Godowsky Going to South America 


The May 3 recital of Leopold Godow- 
sky at Carnegie Hall was his last in the 
United States for some time. The pian- 
ist will spend June, July and August in 
South America and will then sail for the 
Orient, to tour China, Japan, India and 
other countries. 





Mortimer Wilson’s $500 Prize Overture 
Played at Rivoli Theater 


Mortimer Wilson’s “New Orleans’ 
Overture, which won the $500 prize of- 
fered last year by Hugo Riesenfeld 
for an American composition, was the 
leading number on the: orchestral pro- 
gram at the Rivoli Theater, New York, 
during the week beginning April 30. 
The committee which adjudged Mr. 
Mortimer’s composition the winning one 
included Artur Bodanzky, Victor Her- 


’ 


bert, O. G. Sonneck, Carl Deis and Fred- 
erick Stahlberg. Recent programs in 
the Riesenfeld theaters included also the 
Overture to Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the 
Underworld”; a dance version of 
Schumann’s “Carnaval,” and an aria 
from Donizetti’s “Favorita,” sung by 
Ivan Dneproff, tenor, at the Rivoli 
Theater; and Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody; a divertissement to Gott- 
schalk’s “Pasquinade,” danced by Marj- 
orie Peterson, and Margetson’s “Tommy 
Lad” sung by George Richardson, bari- 
tone, at the Rialto. 


Bruno Walter Engaged 
as Guest Conductor of 
Three Orchestras Here 
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Bruno Walter, Who Resigned Recently as 
General Music Director of the Munich 
Opera and Concertverein Orchestra 


Bruno Walter, the celebrated German 
conductor, whose approaching visif;to the 
United States was announced last week, 
is to act as guest conductor next year 
at concerts of the New York Symphony 
and the Detroit Symphony in addition to 
his scheduled appearances with the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra. It is understood that 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the De- 
troit organization, was directly responsi- 
ble for the visit of the German conductor 
to this country and indirectly arranged 
other engagements for Mr. Walter. 

Bruno Walter is one of the best known 
conductors in Europe and is a celebrated 
leader of Wagnerian works. He gradu- 
ated from the Berlin Conservatory and 
occupied the post of Kapellmeister in 
turn at Cologne, Hamburg, Breslau. 
Presburg, Riga and Berlin. He then had 
a brilliant period as conductor at the 
Vienna Opera which ended in 1914 when 
he became General Music Director of 
Munich, a post which gave him authority 
not only over the Opera there but over 
the famous Concertverein Orchestra as 
well. He resigned recently from this 
post following a crisis in the administra- 
tive affairs of the two organizations. He 
is expected to arrive in this country early 
in 1923. 


Move in Boston 
for Music Center 


P [Continued from page 1] 





for while their education is completed 
and they are developing.” 

“Music,” said Professor Archibald T. 
Davison, head of the department of 
music in Harvard College, “is the only 
subject taught in college which does not 
receive serious consideration in prepara 
tion. It is also the only subject taught 
in both college and preparatory schools 
which has not been linked together by 
entrance examinations. Harvard and 
Radcliffe, and possibly the college board 
examiners, are preparing to give ade- 
quate examinations in music this year, 
which will require the attention the sub- 
ject deserves in the preparatory schools. 
Nearly half of the candidates selected 
for the Harvard Glee Club are dropped 
because they have no sense of rhythm. 
This is a fundamental which can best be 
taught early in life at the grammar 
school age.” 

Mrs. Arthur H. Davison presided at 
the meeting. Selections were given by 
Louis Besserer, violinist; Fred Tillotson, 
pianist, and Helen Choate, soprano. 
Mrs. Wallace P. Wood, fourth vice-persi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Music, spoke briefly. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Thousands Join th Song as New York 
Inaugurates Third Annual Music Week 


[Continued from page 1] 





the Negro colony in Harlem. In addi- 
tion to these attractions many music 
clubs and individual musicians gave pro- 
grams of much interest. 

Prominent Names on Committee 


C. M. Tremaine, who organized New 
York’s first Music Week three years ago, 
was again chairman of the General Com- 
mittee and had the able assistance of 
Isabel Lowden as director of the activ- 
ities. Otto H. Kahn acted as honorary 
chairman of the committee and gave 
much time to the work of planning the 
entire affair. The committee included 
Edward F. Albee, Albert Behning, Philip 
Berolzheimer, Peter J. Brady, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Melzar Chaffee, 
Kenneth S. Clark, Charles H. Ditson, 
Rev. Francis P. Duffy, Thomas A. 
Edison, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Ettinger, Lynnwood Farnham, 
W. Rodman Fay, Harry Harkness Flag- 
ler, John C. Freund, George H. Gartlan, 
Charles D. Isaacson, Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lanier, Richard W. Lawrence, Leonard 
Liebling, Bishop William T. Manning, 
Charles E. Mitchell, Berthold Neuer, Dr. 
Eugene Allen Noble, Anning S. Prall, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, Hugo Riesenfeld, 
Franklin W. Robinson, S. L. Rothafel, 
Rev. Joseph Silverman, Theodore E. 
Steinway, Rodman Wanamaker and 
Edward Ziegler. 

The finance committee, headed by J. 
Fletcher Shera, included George Gordon 
Battle, Mr. Behning, Murray Hulbert, 
Mr. Neuer and Mr. Lawrence. 

Among the members of the Advisory 
Board were listed some of the best 
known artists in the world. These in- 
cluded Harold Bauer, Adolfo Betti, 
Ernest Bloch, Artur Bodanzky, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, Geraldine Farrar, Mary 
Garden, Leopold Godowsky, Percy 
Grainger, Henry Hadley, Victor Herbert, 
Josef Hofmann, Louise Homer, Dr. Otto 
Kinkeldey, Franz Kneisel, Hans Letz, 
Willem Mengelberg, Kurt Schindler and 


Josef Stransky. The publicity directo 
was Cromwell Childe. 


Organ Festival Opens Monday's 
Program 


On Monday, April 1, the day’s pro- 
gram opened with the first of a series 
of six organ recitals by well-known 
organists, arranged to display every 
phase of the instrument. All six recitals 
were scheduled for the Wanamaker 
Auditorium and the first was given by 
Edwin Grasse. The series was arranged 
by the National Association of Organ- 
ists and the Evening Mail Music Club. 
Otto H. Kahn, who was present at the 
opening recital, made a brief address, 
in which he spoke spiritedly of the value 
of music as a means of civic and national! 
betterment. He also spoke glowingly of 
the future of America as a musical 
center. 

Among the other events of Monday 
was a concert by the band of the Street 
Cleaning Department; a recital at Pratt 
Institute; a special program at the Hotel 
Bossert; a concert by the Men’s Glee 
Club of Mount Vernon; a lecture-recital 
by Dr. James McCabe at Brooklyn In- 
stitute; a concert by the students of the 
Polytechnic Preparatory School of 
Brooklyn, and concerts arranged by the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. At the 
Pennsylvania Hotel a musical forum was 
held by the New York State Federation 
of Music Clubs under the presidency of 
Mme. Edna Marione with the assistance 
of the Norfleet Trio; Norman Johnston, 
baritone; Beatrice Weller, harpist, and 
Isabelle McEwan, soprano. Again there 
were scores of programs given in various 
parts of the city and suburbs by musi- 
cal clubs and individuals. 

The schedule of events continued to be 
heavy throughout the latter half of the 
week. The celebration will be brought 
to a close by a gigantic Peace Pageant 
in which several thousand children will 
take part on May 6. 

LOUIS BROMFIELD. 
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PLEA URGED FOR 
STANDARD SALARY 
AS SUPERVISORS 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


Annual Meeting of Eastern 
Division Attracts 600 Dele- 
gates to Springfield, Mass. 
—Interesting Events and 
Discussions Fill Five-Day 
Program—Harry E. Whit- 
temore, in Presidential Ad- 
dress, Advocates Adoption 
of More Businesslike Meth- 
ods—Wants Fair Reward 
for Professional Services— 
James D. Price of Hartford, 
Conn., Elected President for 
Ensuing Term 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., April 29. 
—Nearly 600 supervisors of 
music, representing virtually 

every State in the East and including 
a number of individuals from as far 
west as Iowa, met in annual confer- 
ence in Springfield, Mass., April 24 
to 28. The five-day program was 
given over not only to authoritative 
addresses and discussions of practi- 
cal problems met in the class room, 
but to the business side of the work 
of the supervisor and the welfare of 


the members of the Eastern Music 


Supervisors’ Association. 

The entire program was marked by 
a businesslike manner of procedure. 
President Harry E. Whittemore feels 
that the five-day conference is one of 
the most successful ever held by the 
association, both from the point of view 
of meeting individual problems and in 
the presentation of advanced thought 
and methods. 

Officers for the closing year who at- 
tended and took active parts in the pro- 
grams were in addition to the president: 
Louise Westwood, Newark, N. J.; first 
vice-president; Robert Sault, editor of 
the Eastern School Music Herald, Law- 
rence, second vice-president; Pauline A. 





[Continued on page 4] 


‘But if Patriotic Sentiment Is W anted— 


“Nanki-Poo’s” Catalog Sur- 
passed in Length by Hugo 
Riesenfeld’s Index of Music 
for Motion Pictures—Com- 
pleting Sixth Year on Broad- 
way, Conductor and Film 
Theater Director Surveys 
Progress in Art of Suiting 
Music to the Film 


HE history of the development of mu- 

sic as a vital part of the motion pic- 
ture program has been a comparatively 
brief one, but notable progress has been 
achieved. Celebrating the completion of 
the sixth year of his directorship of the 
Rialto Theater, New York, and simulta- 
neously the same anniversary of the the- 
ater’s opening, Hugo Riesenfeld, conduc- 
tor, recently discussed the problems over- 
come in the last half-dozen years. Mr. 
Riesenfeld, who plans the programs for 
three of the leading motion picture the- 
aters of this type on Broadway, stated 
that the ear now has an equal share with 
the eye in modern programs given in 
the cinema house. 

“The cinema drama,” said Mr. Riesen- 
feld, in discussing the earlier days of 
motion picture presentation, “seems to de- 
mand a musical setting. At first motion 
pictures were given over to representa- 
tions of scenes in nature and to public 
events. Any sort of music would do at 
that time. 

“With the coming of the cinema drama 
and its elaboration to the point where 
the production of the new work was often 
vastly more costly from the standpoint 
of time, artistic effort and money than 
half a dozen ordinary plays, it was im- 
perative that the music used should be 
of the most appropriate character. The 
growth of motion picture art demanded 
a musical setting which should be emo- 
tionally, intellectually and practically of 
the same psychological significance as the 
works themselves. Not until one has seen 
a few films run through entirely without 
music does one realize how inseparable 
the two are. Music is an important fac- 
tor in the success of the best motion pic- 
tures. I do not mean to say that good 
music will atone for a bad picture, but I 
do contend that a good picture with su- 
perior music is shown to a decided ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, music has 





Baltimore Ensemble Re-organized 
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Baltimore String Quartet as Seen by Larry Murphy. 
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Left to Right: Frank Gittleson, First 


Violin; Herbert Bangs, Second Violin; Max Rosenstein, Viola, and Bart Wirtz, “Cello 


ALTIMORE, April 29.—Local ad- 
mirers of chamber music have wel- 
comed the announcement that the Balti- 


more String Quartet has decided to give 
a series of Sunday evening concerts. 
The Quartet was lately re-organized, 
and some excellent ensemble music is 
expected from its members: Frank 
Gittelson, first violin; Herbert Bangs, 


second violin; Max Rosenstein, viola, and 
Sart Wirtz, ’cello. The first of the Sun- 
day concerts was given on April 30, 
and the series is under the manage- 
ment of Frederick R. Huber, Municipal 
Director of Music. This is the first 
presentation of Sunday evening concerts 
in Baltimore. The Sunday afternoon 
symphony concerts were also inaugurated 
by Mr. Huber. 
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Photo by Campbell Studio 
Leading Figures in Music at the 
New York. Above, Hugo 
Director of the Theater Since Its Open- 
ing Six Years Ago; at Right, Joseph 
Littau, Associate Conductor 


been brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic through motion pictures, and many, 
never before interested in the finer com- 
positions, have learned to appreciate 
their beauties.” 

“The secret of a good music setting 
goes back further than the history of 
films. It is really the same as the foun- 
dation for good opera—the harmony in 
action, music and settings. When act on 
and settings have been harmonized by 
the motion picture producer, the musician 
must bring the third requisite, the wed- 
ding of sound with action, the portraying 
in the orchestral score of the development 
of dramatic climaxes. Unless the combi- 
nation is such as to be almost uncon- 
sciously felt, it has not been successful.” 

To create a music setting for a photo- 
play, Mr. Riesenfeld devotes more time 
and spends more money than for almost 
any other branch of his entertainments. 
He has a large library where every sort 
of music is to be found, arranged not ac- 
cording to composers but to emotions and 
tempi. Through a card index system it 
is easy to find a piece of music to fit any 
scene or mood though it may have to be 
rewritten and adapted to meet the par- 
ticular exigencies of the film. Not mere- 
ly is the tempo changed, but often the 
dynamics are transformed until a famous 
composition sounds like an entirely dif- 
ferent one. In this work of adaptation 
a high degree of musicianship is neces- 
sary. 

As pioneer in the field of introducing 
unfamiliar works to the public, Mr. 
Riesenfeld has thus established a unique 
record. In the year ending April 25, the 
week of the theater’s anniversary, the 
programs given at the Rialto included 
excerpts from a score of grand operas, 
in addition to a number of operettas. 
The works represented were “Martha,” 
“Gioconda,” “Mignon,” “Faust,” “Phe- 
dre” (Massenet), “Masaniello.” “Forza 
del Destino,” “Manon,” ‘“Prophéte,” 
‘‘Aida,” “Hamlet” (Thomas), “Boheme,” 
“William Tell,” “Pagliacci,” “Tann- 
hiuser,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Tosca,” 
“Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai), 
“Meistersinger,” “Rienzi” and _ others. 
Although in certain instances these works 
were represented by their overtures, in 
cases extended arrangements of excerpts 
and arias by soloists were given. Com- 
posers represented by additional com- 
plete orchestral works given in the last 
year included Beethoven, Liszt, Wagner, 
Tchaikovsky, Dukas, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and many modern composers, including 
Americans. A competition for American 
works held a year ago resulted in the 
presentation of a number of these works. 
The music to accompany the scenes of 
the pictures in the last year drew upon 
a much vaster répertoire of works by 
composers of every country. 

Joseph Littau, well-known conductor, 
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associate at 
for some time. 
He succeeded to this post after a success- 
ful career as leader at the Rivoli Theater, 
which is also under the Riesenfeld man- 


Riesenfeld’s 
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Caruso Foundation Gives Exhibition and 
Recital Series 


Under the auspices of the Caruso 
American Memorial Foundation, a two- 
weeks exhibition of art objects and 


mementos of the late tenor and of manu- 
scripts, musical instruments and other 
objects exhibiting the progress of music 
through history was opened recently at 
the Canessa Galleries. Recitals have 
been given each day in conjunction with 
the exhibition by artists who contributed 
their services. Edith Bennett, Jose 
Echaniz, Theodore Carter, F. de Grego- 
rio, Helen Davis, Marie Kimball, Bar- 
bara Maurell, Juliet Griffith Mosher, 
Greta Torpadie, Sigmund Spaeth, Victer 
Young and the Norfleet Trio were heard 
the first week. The recitals were arranged 
by A. Buzzi-Peccia, Frank La Forge, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Mrs. Ned Kauff- 
mann, the Music League of America and 
the Duo-Art, Hardman-Peck and Edison 
Companies. The exhibition includes 
many caricatures of famous people by 
the late tenor, and autographed letters 
and scores of Beethoven, Liszt, Cheru- 
bini, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Verdi and 
other famous composers. 





Bryn Mawr Alumnae to Award Prize to 
Woman Achieving Eminence 


PHILADELPHIA, April 29.—Announce- 
ment of a prize of $3,000, to be awarded 
every three years to an American wo- 
man who achieves eminence in some form 
of work was made recently by the 
Alumnae Asscciation of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. In making the award every field 
of work in which women are engaged 
will be included, and thus pre-eminence 
in music will come in for consideration. 
The prize will be given for the first time 
in 1925, and was founded as a tribute 


to Dr. M. Carey Thomas, retiring presi- 
dent of the College. 

1/1 the material in MUSICAI AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may “be eproduced only 


when proper credit is given. 
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Standard Salary Urged as Eastern Supervisors Meet 
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[Continued from page 3] 


Meyer, New Britain, Conn., secretary, 
and Arthur F. A. Witte, Yonkers, N. Y., 
treasurer. The board of directors was 
also present. 

Officers of the conference who were 
unanimously elected for the ensuing year 
are: James D. Price of Hartford, Conn., 
president; Arthur A. F. Witte of Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., first vice-president; Laura 
Bryant of Ithaca, N. Y., second vice- 
president; Mary G. Nugent of Pittsfield, 
secretary, and George J. Abbot of 
Schenectady, N. Y., treasurer. Charles 
H. Miller of Rochester, N. Y., was elected 
member of the executive committee for 
four years to fill out the unexpired term 
of Miss Nugent. Mr. Price, the new 
president, has long been active in the 
affairs of the organization, being one 
of the charter members. 

Among the foremost speakers of the 
conference sessions were Karl Gehrkens, 
president of the National Conference; 
Charles H. Farnsworth of the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University; Arthur F. 
A. Witte of Yonkers, N. Y.; Elbridge S. 
Pitcher of Auburn, Me.; George J. 
Abbott of Schenectady, N. Y.; Beryl 
Harrington of Burlington, N. Y., Evelyn 
C. Perry of Buzzards Bay, and Robert 
Howard of Passaic, N. J. In addition 
to the general discussions and addresses, 
two concerts, one by the supervisors and 
one by the school children of Springfield, 
were given. The concert by the school 
children included group songs from first 
to sixth grades and orchestral numbers 
by the Springfield High School orchestra. 
It was a program that exemplified the 
value of music in the schools. Further 
first-hand proof of the progress being 
made in the teaching of music in public 
schools was had when the supervisors 
divided into groups and visited music 
classes in the public schools. 


The Presidential Address 


President Whittemore’s address before 
the conference was one of stirring ap- 
peal for a safeguarding of the music 
profession, a plea for a change of policy 
in the method of conducting the business 
of the annual conference of the associ- 
ation and a businesslike presentation of 
the question of a fair salary for super- 
visors and teachers. “As supervisors we 
are blind to the necessity of being busi- 
nesslike,” he declared. “I hope that the 
time has come when it is possible for 
teachers to discuss their compensation 
and a general salary rate, not as a gift 
from the city in return for their general 
attitude of faithfulness toward the 


schools, but as a definite salary for cer- 
tain definite days and hours of profes- 
sional service. There have always been 
some teachers and a part of the public 
who raise the charge that in doing this 
we are guilty of unprofessional conduct, 
or that we are labor agitators. 

“We do not feel it an indication that 
our doctors are as a class wholly mer- 
cenary, because at their meetings, they 
discuss and decide upon standard fees for 
definite services. We do not condemn 
businessmen and lawyers because they 
meet frequently and spend much time in 
perfecting various devices for mutual 
helpfulness in their business. These are 
established things and have been taken 
for granted for years. But from equally 
long and fixed custom that we as teach- 
ers have been led to feel that we are 
not doing quite the right thing to even 
discuss material things. 


Advocates More Practical Attitude 


“For years and even to-day, school 
officials and lecturers are telling the 
teacher that he should consider only the 
nobility of the calling, and the oppor- 
tunities for service. They are still tell- 
ing us that we have a high altruistic 
regard for our work, the material reward 
will take care of itself. And though 
events of recent years have proved this 
to be untrue and the idea has helped to 
nearly wreck our schools, still there are 
many of us who have been in the work 
a long time, who blindly feel that it 
is beneath the dignity of a teacher to 
discuss our work in plain terms of food, 
clothing, pleasure, and the enjoyment of 
life. I certainly believe that the pres- 
ent position of our schools is due to this 
idea among teachers more than to any 
other single factor. Teaching is con- 
sidered in so low a place largely be- 
cause the teachers themselves have al- 
lowed their work and their business at- 
titude to be so impractical. We have 
been told that the meek shall inherit the 
earth, but, without reciting the usual 
jesting reply to this statement, let me 
say that inheritance without actual pos- 
session and enjoyment is quite worth- 
less.” President Whittemore also 
stressed the importance of combining to 
prevent the employment as a music 
teacher or supervisor, a person lacking 
the essential qualifications of the profes- 
sion. 

The address given by Professor Farns- 
worth dealt with the value and types of 
music tests. “Although it is impossible 
to measure the spiritual in music, it is 
possible to measure the problems that go 
into the things the person uses in get- 





Jeannette Vreeland Is Pioneer in 
Broadcasting Songs from Airplane 


Te 
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Jeannette Vreeland, Lyric Soprano, with Lieut. Belvin W. Maynard (Left) and Thais 
Magrame (Right) 
FIRST-TIME vocal radio concert |, J., was piloted by Bert Acosta. The 


was broadcasted from an aeroplane 
when Jeannette Vreeland, lyric soprano, 
sang from a five-passenger Fokker 
"plane whose flight from Mineola Field, 


picture taken on the field shows Miss 
Vreeland with the radio transmitter in 
her hand. The airship was equipped 
with a broadcasting set of five-mile range. 
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Prominent Figures at the Eastern Supervisors’ Conference in Springfield, Mass. 
A. Witte, Yonkers, N. 
Supervisor, Springfield Schools; Ethel M. Edwards, 


Right: Arthur F. 


Left to 
Y., First Vice-President; John F. Ahern, 
Supervisor, Portland, Me., and 


Harry E. Whittemore of Manchester, N. H., Retiring President of the Conference 


ting the spiritual element over,” he 
stated. He suggested especially that in 
New England with its many small town 
schools where musical instruction has 
been going on for twenty-five or thirty 
years, interesting tests could be made 
in the community on the result of this 
instruction. “The ultimate end of test- 
ing is to decide whether we are accom- 
plishing what we set out to by the meth- 
ods we are now using,” he concluded. 
Singing in the Schools 

Foremost among the addresses given 
on the practical problems of teaching 
music in the public schools and the musi- 
cal needs of the schools of to-day, was 
that of Professor Gehrkens of Oberlin 
College. He cited “more song-singing” 
as one of the crying needs, less stress 
upon elaborate technical work, and de- 
cision upon a minimum standard of train- 
ing. “By song-singing I mean singing 
songs that are already familiar simply 
for the aesthetic satisfaction afforded by 
taking part with others in the creation 
of beauty,” he explained. “If a song 
is not to be sung in the spirit of alert- 
ness with full understanding, apprecia- 
tion and emotional, response to the mean- 
ing to the text, it had better not be sung 
at all. Better not sing the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’ so often, and when 
we do sing it, have more fervor and 
more patriotism in our minds and souls. 
Far better to have children play a game 
or simply sit relaxed while the teacher 
does her work, than to sing song after 
song in the meaningless fashion in 
which it is so often done.” 

In speaking of the function of school 
music, Professor Gehrkens gave the fol- 
lowing as the basis for his discussion: 
“The function of school music is to cause 
the rank and file of our boys and girls 
to increase, or at least to continue the 
interest which they felt when they first 
heard and took part in music, and to give 
them suitable opportunities for growing 
constantly more appreciative of and 
more intelligent concerning good rendi- 
tions of good music as their varied 
capacities and inclinations will make 
possible and desirable.” 

The daily programs were enlivened by 
opening organ recitals by such well- 
known organists as John A. O’Shea, di- 
rector of music, Boston, and Professor 
W. C. Hammond of the musical depart- 
ment of Mt. Holyoke College. 

J. C. Mur. 


Left of the soprano in the photograph 
is “Flying Parson” Lieut. Belvin W. 
Maynard, and right of her, Thais Ma- 
grame, chairman of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Veterans Mountain Camp 
Fund. The unique concert was a fea- 
ture of the campaign to raise funds for 
the camp. While flying over Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and part of New Jersey, Miss 
Vreeland sang “The Star- Spangled 
Banner” and other numbers from a con- 
siderable altitude. 


Paderewski to Go to Poland in Summer 

Ignace Paderewski, pianist, former 
president of Poland and now Minister 
Plenipotentiary of that Republic in this 
country, received a noisy welcome re- 
cently when he arrived from California 
with Mme. Paderewski for a_ three 


months’ visit to New York. Not all 
the throng whose cheers echoed through 
the Grand Central station were music- 
lovers however, as the contingent in- 
cluded many representatives of the new 
Polish party which is seeking Paderew- 
ski’s re-election to the presidency of the 
Republic. Through his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam O. Gorski, the pianist, denied all 
intention of either re-entering politics in 
Poland or returning to the concert stage. 
“Mr. Paderewski is here on private busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Gorski, “it is purely 
private in that it does not relate either 
to politics or music.” The pianist will 
go to Poland during the summer but will 
not arrive in time for the elections. 





Washington Railroad Men Form 


Orchestra 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—Forty- 
five employées at the Washington Union 
Station have organized an orchestra, 
which, under the leadership of Charles 
W. Guest, has proved to be one cf 
the city’s best organizations. Several 
successful concerts have been given at 
the Union Station auditorium and other 
places in the city. The personnel of the 
organization includes men engaged in the 
executive branches of the railroad in 
Washington, as well as others employed 
outside of the city. A. T. MARKs. 





Detained at Bellevue for Letters to Anna 
Case 

Walter Bartels, aged thirty, was re- 
moved to Bellevue Hospital for observa- 
tion on April 26, after the receipt from 
him by Anna Case, soprano, of a series 
of incoherent letters. In one of these 
messages the face of a clock was drawn, 
and the letter contained the warning, 
“Your time has come.” The _ writer 
stated in one letter that he wished to 
marry Miss Case on May 6, and that 
if she refused he would marry Anna 
Fitziu on that date. Neither singer ever 
heard of him prior to the arrival of the 
letters. 


Paul Kempf Purchases “The Musician” 

The monthly educational magazine, 
The Musician, was sold last week by its 
publishers, Henderson Publications, Inc., 
to Paul Kempf, who for the last sixteen 
years has been identified with musical 
journalism in New York. The Musician 
was established in 1895. It is concerned 
exclusively with the interests of teachers 
and students of music. 
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Lieurance Sings of Green Timber Country 1 in New 
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By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


Lincoln, Neb., April 22. 
’ songs! Thurlow Lieur- 
ance has just Bisa bSonane ll a new and “different”’ 
song-cycle, naming it “Songs of Green Timber’’—and i 
all happened because of MUSICAL AMERICA! 
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y It was this way. Charles O. Roos, a feature-story 
| / 2 writer of Los Angeles, chanced one day late last 
< summer, to pick up MusIcAL AMERICA in which was 

Ssvicwunamanswnag &# Picture of Thurlow Lieurance and a story of his 


successes in recording and idealizing Indian tribal melo- 
dies. Mr. Roos was instantly attracted to Mr. Lieurance, and declared that 
here was the man to write the lyrics to his new verses—these being founded 
upon atmosphere created by primitive folk-lore of northern Minnesota. 





As a direct result, Mr. Roos im- i cl it cite Ni tl Wid: Wiha 
; :; e devil who sits in the ‘‘Devil’s air, 
mediately took the train to Lincoln, ; : lait sapere 
7 : , a natural stone formation overlooking 
Neb., called upon Mr. Lieurance and the terrific rapids of the river; and of 
introduced himself—and presently (in _ the chieftain who is still heard, at times, 


October) took Mr. Lieurance with him mourning for his lost daughter 
| on a pilgrimage to the enchanted “land 
. of the sky-blue water.” Here they were 
close to the environment of the Indian 
in the Chippewa land, and together they 
sought and found new “copy,” fresh in- 
spiration, and new Indian themes. They 
traveled for days through shining rivers 


Songs of the Out-of-Doors 


The atmosphere of those early days 
of the trading post, of the lumber camps, 
of the tamaracs, the pines, and the oak 
forests with their flashes of deep color; 
all these are caught and reflected in the 
Roos-Lieurance songs, which are _ pub- 


and deep forests, living again the lished by Theo. Presser. “Where the _ bie me 

‘comance of the early days in the gree Cedars Rise” is built, musically, upon a Songs of Green Timber and Indian Themes Oceupy Thurlow Lieurance: 1—Charles 0. 
romance oO e early days in the green ‘hi “ae” ” “< (en Roos, the Composer’s Literary Collal t His N Cycle, Pl y hed h M 
4 imber along the Canadian ( hippew a homeland melody : fi he I é aborator in S INew ycle 1otog raphed w it ! r. 


country 
d Scene in the Green Timber 


Lieurance and the Chief of the Taos Indians of New 
First to Permit the C omposer to Transcribe Tribal Songs; 4—Mrs. Lieurance 


Lieurance in the Country Which Inspired the Songs; 2 
Region of Minnesota; 3—Mr. 
Mexico, 


Year of Dry Leaves” has for thematic 
material a Chippewa Rain Dance 
melody; “The Whistling Mallards Fly” 


border 
Mr. Lieurance’s 
are too well known to need re-telling 


musical achievements 


. . (Edna Wooley) as She Appears in Recitals of Indian Songs; 5--The Composer and 

P : é mi : Pa ‘L: . i a ° : " nia " a‘ ang » , “orge as he ‘ é é Ss « 4 I yser ane 
the story of the hardships, privations, resend to — I a oe Two of His Helpers, Norman Tyndall, an Omaha Pyeote, and Lillian Redwing. a 
and actual physical sacrifices which he same <¢ aracteris 1¢ wild note, ‘ Winnebago ; 
has undergone in his service of record- Deserted Lodge is a dramatic song 
ing some 3000 Indian tribal melodies, built pon as ‘S rape Farnam in “The Squaw Man,” and by (Edna Wooley) have just returned from 
tribal dances, and a number of complete sig eat” es t e% ny oon 0 ates Norman Tyndall, an Omaha Pyeote, who a tour of the East and South Next 

o¢ Stuale . ¢ irty yr Le: ? ains ] "ee 2asures r a; ’ . . : 1 apna 
Indian rituals, on more than thirty “s — ves — _ lia — te made four records. These Indians pre- year’s projected tour will take them 
reservations, reads like a romance. Of a ( need, Wat an Flo (dedi. sented Mr. Lieurance with an Omaha _ from Boston to Seattle, and South. 
American music is deeply indebted to Where the Sad aters ow” (dedi- | flute, hand-made of cedar, and bound 


Mr. Lieurance. Mr. Roos is a Russian, cated to Ernestine Schumann Heink) has ° with’ hand-hammered silver rings. Mr. On the Chautauqua Circuit 





¢ »d in Moscow: was roodsm: a flowing melody in the style of Lieur- See Mec é : ‘oma ; 
ducated in Moscow; was a woodsman, ia es oe tae Eee _ Lieurance has one of the most unique Many may not know that. as a Chau- 
and a raftsman on the St. Croix River ances Minnetonka ;——all are Dig Songs collections of primitive flutes in exist- tauaua critic. Mr. Lieurance has done 
in an early day and therefore knows the of the out-of-doors, definitely pictorial. ence and his Indi: n f a Is lelj xht . 4 qua Critic, : r sleurance aS Gone 
; Mr. Lieurance. himself... is greatly 7 = a riends deg in much work during several years past in 
woods of which he writes. The Roos ! r. Lieurance, ImselT, 1S greauy presenting him with unusual examples raising the standard of the mu ical com 
My ; . . © .c « ste > asc € > z : a 2) y . ) a0 ° . . : . ; < " , § e é , S1Cé CO od 
dwelling in Minnesota is on an estate fascinated and inspired by this contact of tribal handicraft from time to time. ” 


on the St. Croix River, at Taylor’s Falls 
~-where they say “Our sky-line is the 
gift of the Gods’—directly across the 
river from the home of Ray Stannard 
Baker, well-known magazine writer. 
Taylor’s Falls was first a French settle- 
ment, then an Indian trading post on 
the frontier, and was Roos’ boyhood 
home. Many legends cluster about the 
and Chip- 
“good spirit”; of 


spot—those of Sioux warriors 
pewa 


maidens of the 


with a form of primitive life new to 
him, and believes the “Green Timber” 
songs to be his best work to date. 
While he does not go so frequently as 
before to the tribal reserves, Mr. Lieur- 
ance has recently made some very in- 
teresting and valuable records of tribal 
music at his Lincoln studio. The past 
week saw the completion of a series of 
records made by Lillian Redwing, the 
Winnebago, who played with Dustin 


The Indians themselves have now come 
to feel a debt of gratitude to Mr. Lieur- 
ance, and when he was in Washington, 
D. C., recently, his concert was attended 
by a visiting delegation of over fifty 
Indians, one of whom said to him after- 
ward: “You have the real spiritual and 
religious interpretation of Indian art; 
you do more for Indian music than do 
our own Indian singers.” 


The composer and Mrs. Lieurance 


panies sent over the land. 
of the peoples’ 


His opinion 
reaction to Chautauqua 
concerts is: “Chautauqua may be made 
a great educational institution. In 
Chautauqua, people are educated by 
what they hear, not by what they study 

the material must therefore be pre- 
sented in a more subtle manner.” Mr. 
Lieurance told of a recent experience in 
sending a string quartet to a small town, 


[Continued on page 40] 
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Mengelberg Leads Gala Pertormances of Choral Symphony 
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ern s Ninth Gisen " Calehe ate Rightieth Anniversary 
of Philharmonic—Dutch Conductor Acclaimed at Farewell 
Appearances—Pavlowa and Other Dancers Have Promi- 
nent Part in hale of the wee in nial York 
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WO special Pa LR of Beethoven’s Ninth prea with which 


the Philharmonic Society celebrated 


its eightieth anniversary, over- 


shadowed all other events of the week of music in New York. Participating 
with the Philharmonic were the chorus of the Oratorio Society of New York 
and a quartet of soloists composed of Inez Barbour, substituting for Florence 


Hinkle; Merle Alcock, Lambert Murphy and Royal Dadmun. 
berg, who conducted, was the center of enthusiastic demonstrations. 


Willem Mengel- 
These 


concerts marked his last appearances this season in New York. 


Dancers were to the fore during the 
week. Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet 
Russe appeared at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Two interpreters of Hindu 
art, Roshanara and Ragini Devi, ap- 
peared in individual programs. Porta- 
Povitch and other dancers presented an- 





IMMEDIATE! 
ATTRACTIVELY FURNISHED 
STUDIO APARTMENT, Northern 
light, Murray Hill section, will subrent 
any period, furnished or unfurnished. 
Moderate ~ terms. Address S. W., 


c/o Musical America. 





STUDIO FOR RENT—Beautiful, large room and 

Permanent or part time. Formerly occupied 

pe toe! Grand. 131 Riverside 
Telephone Schuyler 5676. 








SUMMER POSITION DESIRED 
IN COUNTRY OR TRAVELING 
BY EXCELLENT ACCOMPANISTE 
WITH AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
EXPERIENCE—LANGUAGES 
ADDRESS BOX ‘‘T. V.,’’ c/o MUSICAL AMERICA 


WANTED—By vocal teacher, formerly of New York, 
soprano and thorough musician, position in seminary 


or conservatory, full or part. time. Also teach 
harmony, Write Irene Beilman, 141 Wakefield 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y, 


FOR RENT 


Beautifully furnished studio 


apartment, vicinity of 34th St., 


three rooms. June, July, August 
and September, or will rent for 
three months. Address 

Box 112, “Musical America” 





To Rent, Furnished, 
Sunny Studio; 
floor. Elevator, 
Catheart, 


Whole or Part time. 
Central Location ; 

Telephone. 
27 West 457th St. 


Large 
two Pianos. 3rd 
Apply to Miss J. R. 
Telephone Plaza 5859. 





Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 


Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 


American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. Ad- 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 
Phone Circle 5500 
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World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


JOHN BARRYMORE 


Sherlock Holmes 


Programs presented by S. L, ROTHAFEL 
0 to 11 P.M. 








Broadway at 5i1st St. 


Performance Continuous 12:3 














PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 





RIVOLI BROADWAY AND 49TH ST. 


GLORIA SWANSON 
IN “BEYOND THE ROCKS" 
with RODOLPH VALENTINO 
by Elinor Glyn, author of ‘‘Three Weeks”’ 
Rivoli Concert 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer 
Conducting 


Orchestra 





RIALTO 


“THE BEAUTY SHOP” 
With RAYMOND HITCHCOCK 
and All-Star Cast 


Times Square 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 


CRITERION Broadway and 44th St. 


“THE MAN FROM HOME” 
With JAMES KIRKWOOD 





Special Summer Schedule at Popular Prices 














other program. With respect to recitals, 
the week was one of the lightest since 
the beginning of the season. Michael 
Banner and Florence Stern were two 
new violinists heard. Wilhelm Bachaus 
gave the last of his piano recitals of 
the season in New York. Walter Mills 
and James Wolf appeared together in 
a joint program of vocal and piano 
numbers. 

Events over the week-end included an 
organ and voice program by Dezso 
d’Antalffy and Maria Samson, a song 
recital by Emma _ Burkhardt, and a 
chamber music program by the Kudisch 
ensemble. Louis Edgar Johns, pianist, 
assisted by Greta Torpadie, soprano, 


and Nikola Zan, baritone, gave a com- 
poser’s concert devoted to Mr. Johns’ 


music. A program by the children of 
the Music School settlement, including 
original work, was an event of interest. 





National Theater Concert, 
April 23 

Francis C. Torre, baritone; Marie 
Rothman, soprano; Lloyd Everdeene, 
baritone; Loretto O’Connell, pianist, and 
the Sittig Trio, comprising Margaret, 
Edgar H. and Frederick V, Sittig, vio- 
linist, ’cellist and pianist, were the art- 
ists at the second Sunday evening con- 
cert at the National Theater on April 23, 
and presented an interesting program. 
Mr. Torre sang with considerable dra- 
matic effect an aria from “Otello”; Miss 
Rothman’s principal number was “Ah, 
fors’ é Lui,” from “‘Traviata,” given with 


PONYENUENUNIULENUOOEU ON OATE ENON ESATA 
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a eat deal of fluency; Mr. Everdeene 
was heard in operatic arias and ballads; 
Miss O’Connell was not only a tasteful 
accompanist, but revealed qualities as a 
soloist in Chopin’ s Polonaise, Op. 53, and 
Nocturne Op. 15, No. 2; Miss Sittig in- 
terpreted resourcefully "two movements 
of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Mr. F. 
V. Sittig playing the piano part with 
skill, and the ’cellist was also heard in 
solos. The ensemble music comprised 
Haydn’s Trio in G, Beethoven’s Minuet, 
and other numbers. RP. d. Be 


Young Men’s Symphony, 
April 23 

A subscription concert was given by 
the Young Men’s Symphony, under the 
baton of Paul Henneberg, in Aeolian 
Hall, on Sunday afternoon. The pro- 
gram comprised the Goldmark Overture, 
“Im Friihling,’” Op. 36; Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, and the ‘“Meister- 
singer” Prelude of Wagner. The soloist 
for the occasion was Solomon Ruden, 
concertmaster of the organization, who 
made a markedly favorable impression 
with his sympathetic and tonally excel- 
lent playing in the Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 
in B Minor, Op. 61. The orchestra, now 
in its twentieth season, and with a large 
personnel, played with much verve and 
clarity in lyric passages. The inroads 
of percussion and brass occasionally de- 


stroyed the balance generally main- 
tained by an excellent string section. 
R. M. K. 


Wilhelm Bachaus, April 24 


Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, gave his 
fifth and last recital of the season at 
the Town Hall on Monday evening of 
last week. Mr. Bachaus began with 
Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of the Pre- 
ambule to Bach’s Twenty-ninth Cantata, 
a clean-cut bit of work. Following this 
was Schumann’s F Sharp Minor Sonata, 
impressively done in several movements, 
especially the Aria, but less interesting 
in louder passages. A group of eight 
Chopin numbers were most enjoyed by 
the audience, and two of them had to be 
repeated. The A Flat Polonaise, which 
closed the group, brought a storm of ap- 
plause. The final group comprised 
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Posthumous Score by Griffes Given 
First Hearing at Whitman Pageant 


‘Salut au Monde” Produced at Netghhovhoud Playhouse with 
Music on Which Composer Was at Work When He Died— 
vee by ieee iia 


PULL Cece coo 


USIC which the late Charles T. 

Griffes intended for a projected pa- 
geant at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
which should visualize Walt Whitman’s 
poem, “Salut au Monde,” and upon which 
the composer was still at work when 
death cut short his career in 1920, ful- 
filled its mission at that circumspect lit- 
tle theater of the wre Street Settle- 
ment, April 22 and 23, when given the 
first two of the six performances sched- 
uled for it. 

Although the pageant is the thing, Mr. 
Griffes’ music—as pieced together from 
the somewhat sketchy manuscript, am- 
plified in some respects and orchestrated 
according, to the composer’s indications 
by Edmund Rickett—is of sufficient char- 
acter to interest the musically serious. 
Sunday night’s audience, though probably 
composed chiefly of those who patronize 
regularly the subscription events of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, included not a 
few persons who forsook the uptown con- 
cert halls and made the journey down to 
the lower East Side especially to hear 
the posthumous score. 

Described as “a festival,” “Salut au 
Monde” combines elements of the ballet 
with spoken lines and with vocal as well 
as orchestral music. The poet, Walt 
Whitman (impersonated by Ian Mac- 
laren), recites verses from the poem by 
way of introduction to various animated 


INHUSTENNIE 


abastienn. These appear, for the most 
part, in a circular frame at the back of 
the stage, suggesting the world in review 
before the eyes of the poet, as if he sur- 
veyed it as a crystal-gazer might his 
magic globe. 

The two scenes of the first part are 
devoted to the darker and brighter sides 
of life; the second part is divided into 
five scenes, each representing some phase 
of religious expression—Hebrew, Hindu, 
Greek, Mohammedan and Christian; the 
third part is largely a processional unit- 
ing all races and peoples in an advance 
toward a higher and happier life. 

Mr. Griffes’ music seldom asserts itself 
as more than an accompaniment for these 
pictures. Ritualistic and racial songs of 
an authentic character have been incor- 
porated in the religious episodes, and 
wisely left unadorned. There is very lit- 
tle original composition, consequently, in 
the second part. In the first and third 
divisions, the orchestra is utilized effec- 
tively in creating atmosphere and there 
are choral phrases which enrich the fine 
harmonies that recur with almost an 
effect of motifs. 

The pageant was well mounted and 
otherwise creditably presented. George 
Barreére’s Little Symphony and the Bar- 
rere Ensemble supplied the instrumental 
band, which played behind the scenes. 
Singers included Abol Ghasen Baktiar, 
Sol Friendman, Hunter Sawyer, Besanta 
Koomar Roy and Earl Barray. John 
Francis Roche was the technical director 
and Esther Peck headed those responsible 
for the investiture. ie 


Brahm’s arrangement of Weber’s “Per 
petuum Mobile,” Liszt’s Concert Stud, 
in D Flat and the same composer’s Sec 
ond Hungarian Rhapsody. J. D. 


Composers’ Recital, April 24 


Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Nikola 
Zan, baritone, were the soloists at a 
interesting recital of the compositions o 
Louis Edgar Johns given with the com 
poser at the piano in Rumford Hall o: 
Monday evening. Taken as a whole, th 
program was singularly interesting ani 


did not fall into the slough of monotony, 
which frequently drowns a recital buil: 
entirely on the works of one man. M1 
Johns, himself an accomplished pianist, 


played two groups which included a Pre- 


lude to Op. 29, No. 2 “Elegy at the 


Grave of a Hero,” “Caprice Lyrique,” 


“War March” and “Humming Bird.” The 
last two were perhaps the best, very 


diverse in mood, but significant of the 


breadth of Mr, Johns’ gift as a composer 
for the piano. Miss Torpadie possesses 
a voice and method of interpretation ad- 
mirably suited to most of the songs she 
undertook and all of them she sang with 


[Continued on page 45] 





MORE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED BY 


VOICE EDUCATION 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 
*“Maker of Singers” 


Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 

What makes a voice sound large near 
by but lacking in carrying quality 
at a distance? 

Why many singers are unsuccessful ? 

Why many soprano voices sound thin 
and squeaky? 

Why alto voices often sound hollow and 
“‘whoopy’”’? 

The art of combining technique and in- 
terpretation ? 

Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “yelly 

Why many voices last but a short time ? 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice 
technic ? 


That it is possible to have a resonance 
which is not jammed, pinched or 


forced? 

That diet affects the breath? 

That there is a science of deep breath 
taking and breath control? 

Why many voices sound too high or too 
low ? 


”9> 


Harper Bros. 


Published by 
For sale at all book dealers, $1.75 
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Musical America 
Representatives 


Wanted 


in territories which are at present 
unrepresented. Only persons of 
high integrity who know local musi- 
cal field intimately will be consid- 
ered. Liberal remuneration. Excel- 
lent opportunity to perform definite 


Service in nation-wide constructive 


musical program. State details. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When Willem Mengelberg took the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra _ to 
Boston, he had no idea that Philip Hale, 
the veteran music critic of the Boston 
Herald, was spending some of his spare 
time sharpening his critical knife in 
order to serve up Mengelberg fricasseed 
and roasted for the edification of the 
readers of the Herald. 

Hale found fault with the program 
and said the Philharmonic people played 
like a circus band. He severely criticized 
the strings. Now there are some good 
people who read Philip Hale and who 
were greatly exercised in the matter for 
the reason that they thought Mengelberg 
showed he was a very fine conductor, 
which he is—in fact, he is one of the 
greatest living to-day. 

What’s the trouble? 

It is simply that any symphonic or- 
chestra coming to Boston must be shown 
by the veteran critic of the Herald to be 
inferior both as regards the conductor 
and the members of the orchestra to the 
Boston Symphony. Anything else would 
be disloyal to Boston. 

Furthermore, Hale is wise in his 
generation. He knows that if he had 
written a fair, discriminating review of 
the performance, not two in a thousand 
of the readers of the Herald would have 
paid any attention to it, but, when he 
ran amuck, dear old ladies to whom the 
Boston Symphony is the holiest of holies 


in music could barely swallow their 
morning tea and muffins before they 


were out visiting one another and ask- 
ing one another whether they had read 
what Philip Hale said of the New York 
Philharmonic and Mengelberg. 

It may interest Philip to know that 
when the Boston men were here a lot 
of them went to Mengelberg’s rehearsals. 
Evidently they thought they could profit 
thereby. 

My only fear is that it may be too 
late for dear Philip to see the light and 
to realize that there is a vast difference 
between celebrity and—notoriety. 

* * * 

The 
has a 
Caruso’s 


present generation, which. still 
lively reminiscence of Enrico 

golden voice, still bears his 
name in affectionate memory, is still 
saddened by his untimely death, yet 
knew him only in his prime when every- 
thing seemed going his way. It had no 
idea of the tremendous struggle he had 
to win the position he reached and indeed 
knew not more of his life than that he 
had come up from a very humble condi- 
tion and so had probably gone through 
the experiences that are made by most 
artists who finally achieve fame. The 
real Caruso, the man, was known but 
to very few. 

While society ran after him, Caruso 
never concerned himself much with so- 
ciety. He had a few devoted friends and 
acquaintances with whom he delighted 
to be on the most intimate terms. But 
he was not a social climber, indeed, his 
work prevented him from giving much 
time to social activities. 

It is only lately that the truth about 
this really phenomenal man is coming 
to be known as those who have been 
intimately connected with his career, 
from the earliest times, are relating 
their experiences These experiences 


have particular value for the young 
artist, for the aspirant for success in 
opera and concert, as they tell a story of 
the untiring devotion to work of the un- 
ceasing care that are necessary not only 
to win but to hold a supreme position in 
the world of song and art. 


One of the latest to publish his experi- 
ences is Emil Ledner, who was Caruso’s 
European manager before he came to 
this country and appeared at the Metro- 
politan. Ledner goes back to 1903 when 
Heinrich Conried, manager of the Ger- 
man Theater in Irving Place, who had 
won considerable prestige in theatrical 
matters, was suddenly appointed presi- 
dent and director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company which was in serious 
difficulties with regard to a_ general 
manager. 

Conried, a newcomer in the operatic 
field, was much concerned lest he make 
any mistakes. Going over the contracts 
left by his predecessor, he discovered one 
with a certain then unknown tenor by 
name Enrico Caruso, who was to be paid 
what seemed to Conried a large sum for 
some forty appearances during a season 
of twenty weeks. 

So Conried cabled Ledner to take the 
matter up with Caruso, on the occasion 
of his coming appearance at Prague as 
“a member of an Italian Opera Com- 
pany,” with the purpose of cutting down 
the number of appearances in the con- 
tract. 

At this time, says Ledner, his atten- 
tion was drawn to accounts in the papers 
of the great success won by an Italian 
tenor, named Caruso, in Prague. A few 
days later, it was announced that the 
manager in Berlin had engaged Caruso 
for two appearances. It was Berlin, 
says Ledner, which really discovered 
Caruso, for after his first appearance 
there, the unknown Italian tenor was 
the sensation of the hour. Engagements 
poured in upon him. There was wild 
speculation in the tickets for the eve- 
nings when he was to appear. 

According to Ledner, a forged letter 
caused trouble at the time the great war 
had started to the effect that Caruso had 
expressed himself in hostile terms to the 
Germans. The truth is that Caruso kept 
his word that so long as the war con- 
tinued, he would not sing in any of the 
belligerent countries. He did not, of 
course, know at that time that America 
would eventually come in. 

However, the most important contribu- 
tion to the history of this distinguished 
singer is made by Mr. Ledner in describ- 
ing him as an artist. He says that he 
was a wonderful example of persistent, 
indefatigable industry, more exacting of 
himself than the most vigilant of his 
critics, never satisfied with his own 
work, while every moment of his life 
was devoted to tireless, endless, self- 
imposed labor. He spent several hours 
every morning—beginning on rehearsal 
days at 9 a. m.—practising his parts 
with an accompanist. He would go over 
arias that did not exactly suit him, time 
after time, together with the accompany- 
ing parts that required rehearsal. He 
used his vacations memorizing and per- 
fecting himself in the new parts he was 
to give the following winter at the Met- 
ropolitan. 

At rehearsals he was never irritable, 
never superficial, but always conscien- 
tious. He possessed none of the tem- 
peramental eccentricities we associate 
with operatic stars. He would patiently 
rehearse, over and over again, parts that 
he had sung in public and rehearsed 
times beyond number. On several occa- 
sions big ensemble scenes in which he 
did not appear would require repetition. 
He never objected, although these some- 
times added an hour to the period he 
must wait. He never made the slightest 
protest against the program of his man- 
ager, and this is something that only a 
professional manager can fully appre- 
ciate. He did whatever he was asked 
without a word of dissent. 

Let me add to Mr. Ledner’s illuminat- 
ing account that it is to my knowledge 
that when Caruso was sick during the 
period of his recovery after the opera- 
tion had been made on his vocal chords, 
which removed him for a time from the 
operatic stage, and he was consequently 
unable to sing, even to speak, it was his 
practice to have his accompanist go over 
the operas and particularly his own roles 
every day for a certain number of hours 
so he might retain the music in his mind, 
could be in touch with it. 

Here are a few facts which are illumi- 
nating and, as I said, deserve special 
consideration from young singers, from 
students, who often begrudge the time 
for study and are discontented if they 
are obliged to frequent rehearsals or 
are kept at such rehearsals a little 
longer than they had expected. 


Enrico Caruso is an instance of the 
truth that genius ‘is, after all, only a 
phenomenal capacity for good, honest, 
hard work. 


Teel 
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All over the country the municipalities 
and various cities are waking up to the 
value of music as a civic asset. 

From time to time I have given you 
instances of their action in such cities 
as Denver, St. Louis, Jersey City, In- 
dianapolis, Dallas, Tex., and more re- 
cently in New York, where we know that 
Mayor Hylan has been greatly inter- 
ested, at the instance of Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer and Mr. Haag of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, in fur- 
thering a bill for a peace memorial in 
the shape of a People’s Temple of Music, 
Art and Drama. 

And now we hear that the city fathers 
of Minneapolis are considering a puiv- 
position to give opera in the city parks 
during the coming summer. 

So great is the increase of interest in 
music for the people that there will be 
searcely a city in this country where the 
civic government will not be directly 
interested and back of music for the 
people. What this will mean in the 
future in the way of enlarging oppor- 
tunity for musicians, music teachers, 
manufacturers and dealers in musical in- 
struments cannot be estimated. 

* * * 

Did you notice that the estate left by 
Maurice Grau, a manager international- 
ly prominent in musical and dramatic 
affairs, has been valued at about two- 
thirds of a million? Grau, you know, 
had retired and died in 1907 in his pretty 
home in France near Paris. He left a 
widow, still living, in Paris, and a 
married daughter. The estate, it seems, 
has been invested in this city in the 
way of real estate mortgages and Liberty 
Bonds. 

Grau was for many years a member of 
the renowned firm of Abbey, Schoeffel 
and Grau. Henry E. Abbey, who was 
originally a jeweler in Akron, Ohio, 
started in the theatrical business as man- 
ager of Lotta, a popular soubrette of 
the time, who became very wealthy and, 
among other properties, bought the Park 
Theater in Boston, of which Schoeffel 
was manager. Abbey, after going into 
a number of more or less successful dra- 
matic and operatic enterprises, one of 
which was the bringing over to this 
country of Henry Irving, became as- 
sociated with Messrs. Schoeffel and Grau. 

Grau had become distinguished as the 
personal manager of a number of great 


stars of whom Sarah Bernhardt was 
one. This firm of Abbey, Schoeffel & 


Grau was identified with a very impor- 
tant musical and dramatic period in New 
York’s history and indeed in the musical 
and dramatic history of the United 
States. 

Abbey was a speculator. Among his 
enterprises he took what was then Wal- 
lack’s Theater on Broadway near Thirty- 
fourth Street. He generally had five or 
six important enterprises in hand. On 
a few he made money, on some he came 
out even, but on some he lost all he made 
but he never lost his head, his nerve or 
his temper. 

Schoeffel was a quiet, unassuming, con- 
servative man, who always made money, 
but was greatly influenced by the more 
brilliant and more enterprising Abbey. 

Grau was the foreign impresario who 
made the deals with the great foreign 
artists, most of whom he personally con- 
ducted. He managed his affairs so that 
he was not involved with his partners. 

Abbey became with his partners, man- 
ager of the Metropolitan. His last sea- 
son there was an artistic triumph but a 
financial failure, though he had some of 
the greatest artists, which shows the 
difference between “the then and the 
now” in opera in New York. Indeed, he 
ended his last season with a deficit of 
nearly a third of a million, which was 
considerably reduced, however, by a 
benefit verformance, which netted him 
nearly $100,000. 

Personally, he was a most charming 
man, greatly liked by his associates, with 
an army of friends and able to borrow 
money even from those who realized that 
they might never get it back. Still he 
and his associates did a great work in 
their way and must be credited with 
having sensibly raised the standard of 
musical and dramatic life in this coun- 
try. Their management was always gen- 
erous. They were perhaps a little ahead 
of their time. 

Let me not forget to add that it was 
under’ Abbey’s management that Etelka 
Gerster, one of the most beloved of the 
noted prima donnas of her time, broke 
down at the Metropolitan when she was 
about to enter upon a concert tour of 
the country. She was so popular on ac- 
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As Far as Is Officially Known, His Honor 
John F. Hylan, Mayor of the City of New 
York, Is Not a Virtuoso on the Harp, or 
Any Other Instrument. But the Mayor, 
Perhaps, Because of His Ancestry, Has 
Been, During His Administration, a 
Staunch Supporter of Music. Recently He 
Crowned All His Previous Acts by Ap- 
proving the Measure Which Will Give 
This City a Great Peace Memorial in the 
Form of a Temple Devoted to Music, 
Drama and the Other Arts 





count of her beautiful voice, fine musi- 
cianship and her lovely character that 
the house was crowded, though there had 
been rumors that she had been very seri- 
ously ill in Europe. 

She was received with tremendous 
enthusiasm. She had scarcely sung the 
first few bars, when the conductor was 
seen to throw up his baton with a gesture 
of despair, for the great prima donna 
was persistently singing off key and ap- 
peared absolutely insensible of what she 
was doing. It was soon disclosed that 
she had lost her musical ear, that her 
voice was no longer what it was. The 
evening ended in catastrophe. After the 
first part. I found Abbey out in the lobby 
coolly smoking a cigarette. He asked 
me what I thought. I threw up my 
hands. He replied with the utmost sang 
froid: “I have just lost $100,000,” by 
which he meant that his advance pay- 
ments to the other artists and the or- 
chestra meant that sum, which was a 
very large one then. 

Mme. Gerster went for a time under 
the care of her brother, the distinguished 
surgeon Arpad G. Gerster, and then at- 
tempted another appearance, at the 
opera house in New Haven. With Stein- 
berg, the musical critic of the New York 
Herald, I was invited to come down and 
see whether there was any hope of the 
lady resuming her tour. Though she 
was a little better, the case was unques- 
tionably hopeless. 

It was then decided at a meeting in 
the hotel after the concert that Abbey 
had to break the news to the poor 
woman that her career in this country 
was over. Fortifying himself with a 
glass of brandy, he went downstairs, 
came back pale and when he was asked 
how madam had taken the announce- 
ment, replied: “She said not a word 
but fell flat on her face on the floor 
where I left her with her maid.” 

This was one of the greatest tragedies 
in the musical and operatic history of 
New York City. Some may recall it. 

o * * 

So it was Walter Damrosch who in- 
stigated Francis Casadesus and Maurice 
Frahnaud to found the. Fontainebleau 
School of Music, which offers summer 
courses for American students. He has 
just announced the inauguration of an 
opera class as a new feature of the 
coming season. For this purpose, the 
little theater built by Napoleon III for 
private performances will be put into 
condition for the opening of the new 
class at the end of June. 

The charge for this class will be about 
$150 a month at the present exchange 


[Continued on page 8] 
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and lodging in the wing of the Fontaine- 
bleau Palace. It is gratifying to note 
that improvements in the way of prac- 
tice rooms and bathrooms have been 
made. Some of the American students 
who were there last summer stated that 
the Napoleonic emperors may have liked 
Fontainebleau but that according to 
present ideas of comfort and even de- 
cency, the palace was in sad need of 
considerable improvement. Large rooms 
with stone floors and no sanitary con- 
veniences are scarcely up to even the 
modest ideas of Americans who live on 
Main Street or in two rooms with a 
kitchenette. 

Care has been taken to state that the 
classes are intended for such advanced 
vocal students and teachers as have al- 
ready acquired the technique of singing 
though no experience in acting is re- 
quired. 

The presidént of the American commit- 
tee is Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, 
who, it may be remembered, created con- 
siderable discussion some time ago when 
she intimated that Hebrews were not 
expected to apply for membership in the 
classes. This, it may be recalled, raised 
a storm of protest and it was then shown 
how much the musical world is indebted 
to artists and musicians of all kinds as 
well as teachers who are Hebrews. In- 
cidentally, it may be added also that if 
the support of the Hebrews was taken 
from the opera, symphony concerts and 
other musical entertainments, there 
would not be enough left to pay the 
salaries of the performers. 

However, Mrs. Tuttle, let it be said in 
justice, endeavored to redeem herself by 
stating that she did not mean all 
Hebrews, but just the class who are ob- 
jectionable. 

It might be well if Mrs. Tuttle made 
her position quite clear by drawing up 
a code by which the non-objectionable 
Hebrews might be differentiated from 
the objectionable ones. Perhaps, if she 
should condescend to do this, it would be 
discovered that the code could apply 
equally to members of other religious 
denominations. 

* a * 

The other evening the Glee Club of 
Harvard University covered itself with 
glory in singing works of Handel, Bach 
and Palestrina. The Club sang &a cap- 
pella. You know last summer the Club 
made a trip to Europe and won golden 
opinions. 

What a change from the olden days 
when even at Harvard and Yale, not to 
speak of other colleges, anyone who was 
even suspected of a musical disposition 
was looked down upon as a sissy un- 
worthy of association with men who 
preferred such serious occupations as 
baseball, football, tennis to the lighter 
pursuits involved by a study of Latin, 
Greek and the sciences. 

Did it ever strike you that even in 
many of our universities to-day music, 
as a serious study, is taboo? I could 
tell you of a university, a prominent uni- 
versity, where the musical department 
is the best paying in that college and 
yet the poor music teachers are looked 
down upon by the rest of the faculty, 
particularly by the head of the college, 
as belonging to an inferior race of 
bipeds. 

The old Calvinistic prejudice against 
music, art and drama still prevails. In 
many of our institutions of learning, 
even to-day, they haven’t got much be- 
yond a banjo and mandolin club while 
jazz is their god. 

And this influence has permeated the 
schools. Do you know that there are 
still even in many of our large cities, 
members of the school board and any 
number of teachers who consider the 
introduction of music into the regular 
course of studies not alone as just so 
much time lost but time devoted to those 
evil influences which corrupt youth and 
send it on its way to Hades? 

Not long ago, your editor came upon a 
superintendent of education in one of the 
largest cities in the Northwest who told 
him quite frankly that sooner than give 
his daughters to a music teacher, he 
would cut their throats! 

You didn’t think that such things could 
happen but they do. On the other hand, 
they are in the minority, yet they are 
paraded, from time to time, as absolute 
evidence that we are nothing but a ma- 
terialistic, money-grabbing nation, in- 
sensible to the cultural influences. 

Our colleges and schools are still be- 


hind the times in the recognition of the 
value of music and art. The great pro- 
pelling power in the United States to-day 
is the power of the women, through their 
musical clubs and organizations. It is 
the women who support the best musical 
enterprises and drag their husbands and 
nen to the opera and the concert 
all. 

But, as they said in the French revolu- 
tion, “Nous avons changé tout cela”— 
“Though we haven’t changed it all, we 
are changing it,” and we are doing it at 
such a devil of a rate that between you 
and me it will not be more than a few 
decades when we Americans will be lead- 
ing the world in music, drama and the 
arts just as we already lead the world 
in enterprise, in material wealth and in 
the wonderful opportunity which we 
offer even to the humblest to rise. 

* 2K 

Luella Meluis, coloratura soprano, 
with a fine voice, appeared the other 
evening for the last time this season at 
the Town Hall. She is a very beautiful 
woman. I remember her when some time 
ago, under another name, coming from 
Chicago, she gave a delightful perform- 
ance at Aeolian Hall, when she looked 
like an exquisite figure in bisque and 
charmed us all. 

She has a number of excellent quali- 
ties. Her execution is easy, her intona- 
tion is generally good. She can color her 
tones more than most singers and in 
florid passages she is particularly suc- 


cesful. It is only when she comes to 
force her voice that its character 
changes. 


Why does such a charming singer do 
this? Why do so many of them do it? 
Do they not realize that every instru- 
ment, particularly the human voice, the 
moment it is forced, changes its charac- 
ter and loses its beauty, its color and 
thereby loses its appeal? 

Why do so many of us old timers still 
recall Paul Plancon of the Metropolitan? 
He was a consummate artist. He did not 
have what is called a great voice, but he 
sang. His whole body seemed to vibrate 
when he sang and it all came from 
him with such facility that those who 
heard him were at their ease. I wonder 
whether the singers when they start to 
strain and force the tone realize that 
that causes the audience, through sym- 
pathy with them, to have a feeling of 
distress? 

And what is true of the human voice 
is true particularly of the violin and the 
piano. When either of these instruments 
is forced beyond its natural limit, and 
everything human has its natural limit, 
the sounds that come from them are 
harshly unpleasant. I have heard some 
of the finest grand pianos that are the 
art works of the great makers give out 
terrific dissonances when the pianist 
was pounding instead of playing and 
perhaps thinking he was making a great 
effect, which he wasn’t. 

So I would suggest to pretty and tal- 
ented Miss Meluis that she should just 
sing with her own beautiful, delightful 
organ, never strain it or force it, and 
so she will always charm her auditors. 
Incidentally, too. let me whisper, she will 
live to sing a great many years longer 
than she otherwise would, and if she 
wants a proof of this, let me refer her 


to the great Adelina Patti, who never — 


could be induced to force her voice, and 
so she sang finely and beautifully up to 
and beyond her sixtieth year. And there 
is just another great artist still living to 
whom I could refer in the same manner, 


and her name is—Marcella Sembrich. 
ak * a 


Our great artists are always ready to 
aid charity. Incidentally, too, in doing 
so, they show us how many of our social 
leaders give in the intimacy of their 
homes, like our friend Adolph Lewisohn, 
most charming musical entertainments. 

For instance, only the other day, in the 
picture gallery of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
Astor’s home on Fifth Avenue, a concert 
was held for the benefit of Mulberry 
Community House, an Italian settlement 
house in Mott Street. The artists were 
Giovanni Martinelli. Miss Laura Robert- 
son, soprano, and Salvatore Fucito, pi- 
ano. Several thousand dollars were 
raised and the audience consisted of some 
of the most distinguished people in the 
social and business life of the city. 

About the same time, in the ballroom 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s 
home on Fifth Avenue, before an audi- 
ence that filled it, a recital was given by 
the distinguished pianist, Josef Hof- 
mann. It was for the benefit of the 
New York Association for Improving the 
Conditions of the Poor. It netted just a 
little over ten thousand dollars. Again 
there was an assemblage of most dis- 
tinguished people in the social and busi- 
ness worlds of New York. 


Here are but two instances of the 
many delightful entertainments that are 
given in the homes of the socially elect 
and often for charity, of which the great 
world knows very little except perhaps 
some paper, which takes particular 
notice of social happenings, mentions the 
affair and, of course, always is careful 
to give as complete a list as possible of 
the eminent social personages who 
attended. 

* * *x 

So they are going to give a dinner to 
Henry E. Krehbiel, music critic of the 
New York Tribune, to celebrate his gol- 
den anniversary in journalism. Last 
December, it seems, the dean concluded 
his forty-one years of service with the 
Tribune. He began writing for the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette in ’72. In 1880, he came 
to New York and joined the Tribune at 
the time when Whitelaw Reid, afterwards 
our ambassador to London, was the 
editor. 

Well, a man who has served as a music 
critic for fifty years and kept his energy 
and can still write ably, is certainly 
entitled to one square meal anyhow. 
There is one thing that can be said of 
Krehbiel, even by those who have had, 
like myself, occasion to disagree with 
him, and that is that he has always writ- 
ten capably and interestingly. The finest 
testimonial to his integrity is the well 
known fact that he is a poor man. He 
has had many opportunities of making 
plenty of money. 

* * * 

The matrimonial difficulties of Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, la superba, are again 
occupying the front pages of our daily 
papers. She, you know, has sued her last 
husband, Glotzbach, for a divorce. Inci- 


dentally, Glotzbach has sued her for ; 
divorce. 

In the list of the injuries of whic! 
Glotzbach complains, he puts the button 
ing up of Madame at the back and th 
lacing of her shoes. The quarrel, i 
seems, ensued when he suggested afte 
two weeks of matrimonial bliss that th: 
maid should be called in to do the jo! 
He also stated that Mme. Matzenauer i 
“an orchid,” while he is only “wild mus 
tard,” and that the two do not make : 
good domestic bouquet. 

Evidently Glotzbach has neither th: 
artistic temperament nor the devotio: 
which a man should have for one who i 
not only a splendid woman but a grea 
artist. However, if Glotzbach kicked a 
performing these duties, there are an) 
number of handsomer men who woul 
have been only too happy to have bee: 
invited to perform the slight service o 
back-buttoning and shoe-lacing. 

Now, if you ask me how was it that = 
magnificent a woman selected Glotzbach 
let me tell you that it was simply an ex. 
periment in eugenics, of which so muc! 
has been written. Madame greatly de 
sired to be a mother and no doubt saw 
in her imagination a child that should b« 
an Apollo or a Venus in form and have 
her genius into the bargain. But, alas, 
the plans of mice and men as well as of 
Matzenauers sometimes gang aglee, as 
the old song has it, says your 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY GOES INTO RECESS 





Popular Demonstration for 
Conductor—Prizes for 
Local Composers 
By Mabel McDonough on 


DETROIT, April 29.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony series of subscription concerts 
came to a close last week. Following the 
established policy, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
appeared as soloist, on this occasion in 
the B Flat Concerto of Brahms. His 
interpretation of this concerto was 
superb, for he never resorted to undue 
physical force in the fortissimo passages, 
and colored the Andante with admirable 
warmth. At the close of the concerto 
the audience sprang to its feet to ex- 


press to the Detroit conductor a deep 
appreciation of all that he has accom- 
plished this season. ‘The program was 
admirably constructed, opening with 
Haydn’s “London” Symphony, gracefully 
played, and ending in a blaze of orches- 
tral glory in Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca 
da Rimini” Fantasy. Victor Kolar con- 
“ne the orchestra in the Brahms num- 
er. 

To the strains of “Auld Lang Syne,” 
played with fervor by the Detroit Sym- 
phony while the audience stood at at- 
tention as a tribute to Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, the local orchestral season ceased 
its activities at Orchestra Hall for this 
season. The ovation tendered Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch lasted eight or ten min- 
utes, and he was recalled to the stage 
countless times. The conductor chose, 
to close the season, Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “Les Préludes,” which shows the 
Detroit Symphony at its best, and 
mounts to a climax of majestic propor- 
tions. The soloist was Mme. Liszniew- 
ska, a pianist new to Detroit, who intro- 
duced a concerto from the pen of Theo- 
phile Ysaye. Her work was impressive, 
both technically and from an interpreta- 
tive standpoint, and she was ardently 
applauded. The concerto itself was re- 
ceived with mild cordiality. The “Oberon” 
Overture completed the afternoon, and 
was admirably played. 

The annual auction of boxes for the 
Detroit Symphony subscription concerts 
took place at Orchestra Hall on the 
afternoon of April 24. Charles A. 
Hughes, who acted as auctioneer, dis- 
posed of all but three boxes for the 
Thursday series, and those unsold ones 
were put on sale with the boxes of the 
Friday series. The twenty-three boxes 
netted $16,275, the top price, paid by 
William H. Murphy, being $1,200, and 
the lowest, $500. The list included prac- 
tically the same boxholders as last sea- 
son, and the front box on the right was, 
as usual, reserved for Mrs. Gabrilo- 
witsch. 


Three prize-winners in the contest for 
local musicians arranged by the Tues- 
day Musicale have recently been an- 
nounced. Anna Segal won the prize 
offered by Mrs. Theodore O. Leonard, 
Jr., with a song called “A Finland Love 
Song.” The prize given by Mrs. Fred- 
eric B. Stevens was awarded to Nicholas 
Garagusi, formerly of the first violin 
section of the Detroit Symphony, with 
his “Two Rhapsodical Chimeras.” 
Samuel Stilman, who lately joined the 
Detroit Orchestra as a violin player, will 
receive the prize for ensemble, offered 
by the club, with a Quartet in G Major 
for strings. The prize winning com- 
positions, with others contributed by 
local composers, will be presented at a 
special concert by the Tuesday Musicale 
in May. 

The Orpheus Club completed its 
twenty-second year on April 25 with a 
concert at Orchestra Hall, when Charles 
Frederic Morse and his thirty-three 
singers set a new mark for choral music 
in Detroit. There was an added depth 
of tone, a shade more of subtlety of 
interpretation and, perhaps, a more 
buoyant spirit in the singing. If Mr. 
Morse had accomplished nothing else— 
and he has contributed generously to 
Detroit’s musical achievements — the 
Orpheus Club would stand as a fitting 
testimonial of conscientious endeavors 
and genuine artistic worth. Chief in- 
terest centered at this concert in Mac- 
Dowell’s “From the Sea,” for it is to be 
sung by the club at the October contest 
of the National Music Festival Associ- 
ation in Buffalo. ‘“Marinesca” from 
“Gioconda” was a feature of the pro- 
gram. Royal Dadmun was the soloist 
in this number and “The Wreck of the 
Julie Plante” and then added two 
superb groups of solos. His singing of 
Handel’s “Where’er You Walk” was ad- 
mirably sung, and Moussorgsky’s “Song 
of the Flea” and a group of Negro 
spirituals were also excellent. Mr 
Dadmun’s work was distinctive, and h« 
was enthusiastically greeted. Mr. Morse 
played his accompaniments. 





Alda to Sing “Mimi” for Masonic Home 


Mme. Frances Alda of the Metropoli 
tan is to sing the role of Mimi in a spe 


cial performance of ‘‘Bohéme” to be 
given at the Metropolitan Opera Hous« 
on Saturday evening, May 6, under the 
auspices of the “High Twelve Club,” fo: 
the benefit of the Masonic Home for Dis 
abled Soldiers and Sailors at Utica, N. Y 





Vera Curtis will sing “Let the Brigh 
Seraphim,” from Handel’s “Samson,” a! 
the Baccalaureate service at the Colleg 
of the City of New York, on June 4. Sh 
sang the soprano part in Parker’s “Hor: 
Novissima,” at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, on April 30, and has been engage: 
to sing in Gounod’s “Gallia,” at a specia 
service at the same church late in May 
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Singing Literature s Message Into the Ears of the Blind 
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"|| OT even to musicians, perhaps, is the world of hearing 
Wu as significant as it is to the blind, for practically the 
Mf entire panorama of life must translate itself into sound 
before the sightless may comprehend it. 
For an appreciation of those forces which are silent, 
Yj thought not less powerful, the blind have heretofore had 
YY, to depend upon the tactile sense. 
q science has given a voice to one of these mighty forces, 
the printed page, 


which can now whisper into the ears 


of the blind the message of its lines. 


This has been done through the in- 
vention of the optophone, which trans- 
lates letters into musical combinations, 
affording a tone-code for the entire 
world of literature. 

The instrument was first presented 
before the London Optical Convention 
in 1912 by its inventor, E. E. Fournier 
d’Alber, formerly lecturer of physics at 
the University of Birmingham, who in 
the succeeding ten years has, by fur- 
ther experimenting, improved its con- 
struction. A model is now to be seen 
at the Federated Engineers’ Develop- 
ment Corporation of Jersey City, where 
S. C. McKeown is making further ex- 
periments to increase its practicability. 

The optophone is composed mainly of 
a small moving shaft or tracer placed 
beneath a cover of glass, upon which 
the book or newspaper is strapped, face 
downward. At the top of the shaft is 
a tiny lens, below which are silenium 
cells, a series of reflecting lenses, and, 
at the bottom, a revolving disc, per- 
forated with small holes in five concen- 
tric lines, as shown here: 





Veags 
Nias®) 


Cosmin 
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These five parallel rows in the disc, 
suggesting a staff, each correspond, in 
their rate of vibration, to a note of the 
scale. Thus the lowest of them equals 
the G below treble, and the other four, 
ascending, C G D and G’. The tracer 
moves along the page, and the letters 
are reflected upon the revolving disc 
by the photographic lens. The varying 
parts of their form strike the parallel 
ines of perforations, and the intermittent 
flashes are reflected back to the tiny 
silenium cells, the electrical conductivity 





At last, however, 





of which is highly susceptible to light. 
The intermittent flashes from the disc 
thus cause the silenium cells to vibrate 
with a frequency equal to the number 
of their vibrations, sounding out the 
note corresponding to the same vibra- 
tions. 

The method of operation may be illus- 
trated by taking the word “Type” 
laced over the five parallel lines drawn 
y the concentric circles of the moving 
disc, thus: 

















As the tracer proceeds it first strikes 
the beginning of the T, and the upper 
sol is heard. Then as the letter strikes 
the four upper lines, a tiny chord com- 
posed of do, re, mi and sol occurs, and 
then the upper sol again. Thus, each 
letter has its own little motif. <A 
telephonic arrangement is_ attached; 
which is placed over the head of the 
reader, into whose ears the instrument 
directly tinkles out its tiny message. 


The corporation has engaged Mar- 
garet Rosalind Hogan, the first blind 


woman to graduate from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and heretofore a teacher with 
the New Jersey State Commission for 
the Blind, to experiment with the in- 
strument. According to Miss Hogan, the 
invention opens up to blind entirely new 
fields of literature. 

“At first,” said Miss Hogan, “when 
I placed the receivers to my ears, and 
listened to the tinkling sounds, it seemed 
impossible that I should ever discern 
their meaning. But soon, with their 
repetition, I commenced to distinguish 
between the various little themes, and 
now, after several months’ practice, I 
read with ease, though I hope to gain 
still further rapidity. 

“The great advantage of this instru- 
ment is that it opens practically all 
fields of literature to the blind. If you 
know anything about Braile you realize 
that its bulkiness makes it quite a bur- 
den. An ordinary book when transcribed 
into Braile equals four or five huge, 
bulky volumes. Blind persons of edu- 
cation, equipped with the optophone, 
need no longer depend for their reading 
material upon a commission which de- 
termines what is fitting for them to read. 
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Keystone Photo 


Margaret Rosalind Hogan at the Optophone; Inset Gives a Closer View of the Instrument 


I have been reading ‘If Winter Comes’ 
with the optophone. With the Braile I 
might never have read the book, or at 
any rate the commission might take a 
great time before deciding to publish it.” 

All types, down to six point, can be 
read through the optophone, as there 
is a tiny adjustor to regulate it. Be- 
sides this, the rapidity of the reading 


may be adjusted, the pitch of the in- 
strument thus being changed, although 
the intervals remain the same. 

Mr. McKeown is at present working 
to improve the machine, hoping to apply 
an intensifier to it, so that the opto- 
phone may be used in the work of 
elasses and of groups. 

FRANCES R. GRANT. 





St. Louis Symphony Makes Successful 
Tour of South and Southwest C 


ities 


WHIRL 





St. Louis Symphony on Tour: 


Miss. Left to Right: 


Frederick Fischer. 


Rudolph Ganz, Conductor, and Party Arriving in Jackson, 
Assistant Conductor; Arthur J. Gaines, Mana- 


ger; Marguerite Namara, Soprano; Her Mother, Mrs. N. N. Banks, and Mr. Ganz 


T. LOUIS, April 29.—The St. Louis 

Symphony returned on April 10 from 
a tour of three weeks through the South 
and Southwest, where it won many 
successes. In all it is estimated that the 
orchestra played before 35,000 
in seventeen different towns 
S3oth from the financial and 
standpoint, the tour was a distinct suc- 
In almost every place matinée and 


persons 
cities. 
artistic 


and 


cess. 
evening concerts were given, the after- 
noon programs being designed for young 
people, and, in many places where there 
private schools the 
audience was made up principally of the 
students. 

The itinerary included the following 
centers: Mexico, Columbia and Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dallas, Denton, Fort Worth, 
3elton, Austin, Houston and Port Ar- 
thur, Texas; New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Shreveport and Monroe, La.; Jackson, 
Miss.; Memphis, Tenn., and Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. In speaking of the tour, the 
manager, Arthur J. Gaines, said: ‘‘The 
tour was a tremendous thing for the or- 
chestra, and a great advertisement for 
the city of Saint Louis. In Kansas City, 
where it gave the last concerts of the 
series, about 8500 persons attended, 
while New Orleans came next in pro- 
viding the best audiences. The smallest 
audiences were at Baton Rouge, where 
we played during a cloudburst. There 
were sixty-eight persons in the afternoon 
and ninety-two in the evening.” 

The individual success of 


were and colleges, 


tudolph 


Ganz as conductor and soloist was dem- 
onstrated throughout the tour. He ap- 
peared as soloist several times, and was 
greeted everywhere with enthusiasm. 
Marguerite Namara, soprano, made a 
decided impression by her excellent sing- 
ing, as did Michel Gusikoff, concertmas- 
ter, who was heard in many of the 
concerts as soloist. Frederick Fischer, 
assistant conductor, was an _ excellent 
leader at the matinées in several cities 
and also where Mr. Ganz appeared as 
soloist. From every point came high 
praise of the work of both leader and 
orchestra, and many re-engagements for 
next year were signed. Requests have 
been received by the management from 
other cities which heard of the tour. 





Dobkin, Russian tenor, who 
recently under the management 
of Annie Friedberg, has just been en- 
gaged by William R. Chapman to appear 
as one of the principal soloists at the 
Maine Festival during the first week of 
Cctober. 


Dmitry 
came 
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Homer Samuels, Accompanist 
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Brahms Anniversary Festivals Mark 


Peak 
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TENNA, April 21.— 
The, peak of the 
present season was 
attained here dur- 
ing the past fort- 
night when the 











occasion of the 
twenty - fifth anni- 
versary of the 


death of Johannes 
x Brahms was ob- 
served in a series of events ranging in 
size from the festival concerts of the 
Philharmonic to recital programs by 
single artists. At the Volksoper Mas- 
cagni’s “Piccolo Marat,” was given for 
the first time here with an excellent cast 
which included Baumann, Wagschal, 
Rittersheim (in the title réle), Schimon, 
Brand, Eckner, Weill, Dérich, Hagen, 
Beer and Schmied. The conductor was 
Felix Weingartner. The opera did not 
create a sensation but doubtless has as 
many merits as several other works pro- 
duced here this season. At the Staat- 
soper Marie Jeritza had a triumphant 
return as Elizabeth in “Tannhauser.” 
Elisabeth Rethberg of the Dresden Opera 
made a fine impression in performances 
of “Aida” and “Madama Butterfly,” in 
which she sang the title réles. “The 
Love of Three Kings,’ which had its 
first performance here some weeks ago, 
has taken its place as a permanent suc- 
cess and, curiously enough, in certain 
circles has given rise to a discussion of 
its effect upon the public morals. 

Mozart’s “Don Juan” has been re- 
vived at the Operntheater with a cast 
which includes Mihacsek, Weidt; Rajdl, 
Jerger, Mayr, Markhoff, Maikl and 
Madin. At the Volksoper Johann Strauss’ 
“Fledermaus” has been added to the 
répertoire with a special cast recruited 
from outside.. In the leading réles are 
Rosa Mitterwardi, Anny Rainer and 
Jean Athanasiu of the Bucharest State 
Opera. Maria Olszewska of the Ham- 
burg Opera and Alexander Kirchner of 
the Berlin Staatsoper were the guest 
artists of a recent fine “Carmen” at the 
Operntheater. 

The Wagnerian Festival at the Volk- 
soper has begun under the baton of Wein- 
gartner. All the Wagner operas except 
“Rienzi” and “The Flying Dutchman” 
are scheduled for performance. Melanie 
Kurt, Elsa Bland, Heinrich Hensel, 
Willy Buers, Rudolph Ritter and Rudolph 
Bandler will appear. 








Dohnanyi Active in Brahms 
Celebrations 


Erno Dohnanyi has taken a prominent 
part in the Brahms festival celebrations. 
As guest conductor with the Philhar- 
monic he gave fine readings in an all- 
Brahms program. He also played the 
B Sharp Piano Concerto as soloist with 
the same orchestra under the baton of 
Franz Schalk, and joined the Rosé 
Quartet, recently returned from _ its 
Paris visit, in an all-Brahms program 
in addition to giving a piano recital de- 
voted to Brahms. The Rosé ensemble 
also presented an excellent program of 
Brahms compositions a few days later. 
Emmi Leisner, Dutch mezzo-soprano, 
was heard in a recital devoted entirely 
to the works of the same composer. Karl 
Flesch, violinist, played the Brahms 
Concerto as soloist with the Philhar- 
monic in a festival program conducted 
by Weingartner, who returned from 
Berlin for the occasion. Weingartner’s 
reading of the “Through Darkness to 
Light” music was one of the finest 
things heard this season. 

Adrian C. Boult, conductor of the 
British National Symphony, was one of 
the British party which included Flora 
Mann, Winifred Whelen, Lillian Berger, 
Steuart Wilson, Clive Carey and Cuth- 
bert Kelly, all vocalists, who gave a fine 
program of English madrigals and 
ballads. Boult conducted the orchestra 
for the occasion in admirable fashion. 
The English singers included Berlin in 
their continental itinerary and appeared 
successfully in the German capitol. 

Judith Bokor, Hungarian ’cellist, gave 
a fine recital at the Concerthaus, in 


which she played works of Ariosti, 
Haydn, Lalo, Glazounoff, Fauré and 
Tchaikovsky. She was accompanied ad- 


of Season in Austrian Capital 
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mirably by Otto Schulhof. Emil Tel- 
manyi, violinist, was heard in a recital 
of great merit recently. His technique 
was all that could be desired and to 
much of the program he brought a 
ravishing tone. 

One of the best pianists heard this 
season was Walter Gieseking, a German 
artist, who played an interesting pro- 
gram of modern music at Musikverein 
Hall with great skill and fine under- 
standing of modernist methods and 


technique. Alfred Jerger, baritone, gave 
a second recital of songs and operatic 
arias in which he once more displayed 
artistic talents of a high order. At the 
Concerthaus, Ingo Simon, a_ London 
singer, gave a program of operatic 
arias with the able assistance of Leo 
Rosenek at the piano. Ruth Klug, a 
young American pianist, was heard in a 
recent program in which she displayed 
talents of a superior sort. 

Leo Reichswein conducted a_ recent 
performance of the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion.” The soloists were Beatrix Nol- 
fora, Hermine Kittel, Anton Tausche 
and Ludwig Hauswirth. The organ ac- 
companiments were played by Franz 
Schiitz. 





“Schatzgra er. Brings Another Fine 


Investiture to Berlin 
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Staatsoper 
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Two Costumes for “The Queen,” Designed by Emil Pirchau for the Berlin Production of 
Franz Schreker’s Opera “Schatzgriiber” 


ERLIN, April 22.—Interest at the 


Staatsoper continues to center about 
the fine production of Franz Schreker’s 
“Schatzgraber,” which takes rank with 
the finest of the season’s efforts by the 
personnel of that house. Especially 
notable are the fantastic and beautiful 
settings and the striking costumes de- 
signed by Emil Pirchau. “Der Schatz- 
graber” and “The Magic Flute” have 
both had the advantage of the modern 
decorative influence and are outstanding 
examples of how much can be accom- 
plished in décor with moderate expense 
and _ simplicity of design. Johann 
Strauss’ “Fledermaus,” conducted by 
Kar! Besl, is the most recent addition to 
the répertoire. It is capitally sung by 
a cast which includes Grenfeld, Knepel 
Bast, Zimmerman, Ziegler, Zador, Noe, 
Stock and Krasa. “Fidelio” has also 
been revived for the talents of Helene 
Wildbriinn, who gained distinction by 
her performance as Lenore. The work 
is conducted by Fritz Stiedry and the 
cast includes Kraus, Armster, Schrader, 
Kneel, Knepel and Noe. 

At the Friederich Wilhelmstadt Thea- 
ter “Traviata” has had a special per- 
formance with Hanni Hiittenes in the 
role of Violetta. Benno Kretschner sang 
Alfred and Heinrich Blassel Germont. 
Ewald Huth conducted. At the German 
Opera House Wilhelm Kienzl’s “Evan- 
gelimann” has been revived with a good 
cast which includes Rudolf Hofbauer, 
Paul Papsdorf, Vilmar Hansen, Metz 
Seinemeyer, Schépflin, Steier, Heyer and 
Scheurich. Hans Zander gave the score 
an adequate reading. 

Ferruccio Busoni, fresh from his visits 
to London and Paris, conducted the Phil- 
harmonic in a classical program varied 
only by the performance of two of his 
own compositions for piano and orches- 
tra, with Frieda Kwaft-Hodap playing 


the piano parts with technical skill and 
fine spirit. Nils Grevillius, the Stock- 
holm conductor, on his way home from 
Vienna, where he acted as guest con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic and con- 
ductor for the Swedish ballet, also made 
an appearance as guest with the Phil- 
harmonic here. He gave a colorful and 
spirited reading of the C Minor Sym- 
phony of Hugo Alfven, the Swedish 
composer, a work new to Berlin audi- 
ences. It proved a singularly impressive 
composition. The scoring includes parts 
for a soprano and a tenor voice which 
were adequately handled by Nora Pis- 
ling-Boas and Fritz Huttmann. On the 
same program Borowski, the Russian 
pianist, played with distinction the Bee- 
thoven E Flat Concerto. 


Volkmar Andreae, the Swiss composer, 
was guest conductor of a recent program 
by the Philharmonic at which Emmy 
Kriigers, an excellent Wagnerian so- 
prano, was soloist. , 

The Mairecker-Buxbaum Quartet, 2 
Viennese ensemble, played Hans Weiss’ 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 9, never before 
heard here, at its recent concert. The 
organization gave a fine exhibition of 
smooth and scholarly playing. Another 
novelty, a Sonata for Violin in D by 
Paul Hindemith, was performed at the 
recent recital of Joseph Wolfsthal with 
the assistance of the pianist Lydia Hoff- 
mann-Wehrendt. It was a sound com- 
position, though not startling in origin- 
ality, and was excellently played. Alex- 
ander Kipnis, bass, gave a good recital 
of operatic arias recently in Beethoven 
Hall. He had the valuable support of 
Seidler-Winkler as accompanist. 

In Schwarwenka Hall, Rose Walter, so- 
prano, and the Lambinon String Quartet 
gave an evening of compositions by the 
late Siegfried Kuhn. Excellent accom- 
paniments were furnished by H. Kahn. 


Revival of Polish Music } 


Evident in Warsaw Season 
ARSAW, April 19.—During the pres 
ent season, the third of the inde 
pendence of Poland, musical life ha 
displayed marked promise of an impres 
sive renaissance. Under the leadershi; 
of Emi] Mlnarski, who acts as conducto 


at the Opera and of the Philharmonic 
a score of imposing new works by Polis! 
composers have been given first hearings 
Included among these were composition: 








by Karlowicz, Rozycki, Szymanowski, dial 
Paderewski, Melcer and Mlnarski, him ‘ 
self. Of especial merit was a new att 
piano concerto by Rozycki, a work fu! ni 
of superb musical ideas and rich in thx an 
most refined technical effects, which wa “Pp 
played recently by Joseph Turczun b 
ski, with the Philharmonic. The sam pA 
orchestra gave a recent hearing to a new Th 
symphonic poem by Karlowicz, who prob lif 
ably ranks as the best of contemporar) He 
Polish composers. The work, entitled ase 
“Drama at a Masked Ball,” is distin hi 
guished by a profound Slavonic feeling e 
Among the composer’s other important oh 
works are two symphonic poems, “Th: al 
Returning Waves” and “Songs Eternal,” 7 
as well as an orchestral suite entitled ro) 
“Tales of Lithuania,” based upon Lithu ore 
anian folk-themes. It | 
The Philharmonic Society has_ bee ecst 
responsible for a series of notable re gre 
citals which brought Eugen D’Albert, tow 
Conrad Ansorge, the Bohemian Quartet, tior 
and the Polish pianists, Sliwinski, Eisen ing 
berger, Torezynski, Labunski, Familier sam 
Heppner and Smidowicz. With the Phi! ing 
harmonic, five noted conductors hav: app 
given guest performances. These wer bear 
Oscar Fried, from Berlin; Ferdinand che; 
Schalk and Oscar Nedbal, of Vienna, the 
and Ignace Neumark, of the Christiania Dos 
Symphony. the 
At the Opera Rozycki’s ballet “Pan of 
Twardowski,’ which had its premiers vak 
here in November, continues to have a emp 


great success. It is a work of profound 
merit and undoubtedly destined to tak: 
rank among serious contributions to A 








modern music. suit 
; Cap 
Unusual Operetta Presented in Prague Milk 
PraGuE, April 20.— Ladislov Novak, robe 
secretary of commerce in Czecho-Slo- a 
vakia, is the author of the libretto for pres 
“Venus as Traveler,” an operetta by) eleg: 
Anatole Provaznik, which created a fine influ 
impression on its recent premiére here. The 
The score is fantastic and delightfu! of n 
and follows admirably the humor and trem 
piquancy of the libretto which takes | this 
Venus on visits to the earth and several quitt 
planets including her own. Mr. Novak pass. 
is known for his interest in music and rapi 
his occasional contributions to lighter let. 
operatic works. The operetta is sched- mode 
uled for performance during the sum- beco1 
mer in Berlin, Carlsbad, Marienbad and ods ¢ 
London. his 
amor 
McCormick Prize Opera Produced _ bse 
; i cae Ose 
TURIN, April 20.—‘La Figlia del Re, of th 





the opera by Adriano Lualdi, which was 
awarded the Edith McCormick prize of 
$2,000 in 1917, had its first performanc: 


at the Teatro Regio on the evening o! 
March 18, under the baton of Tulli 
Serafin. The libretto, which is the work 
of the composer is a version of the “A! avsstnit 
tigone™ of Sophocles but transposed 1 4 
India and to an indefinite period. The N: 


“ . ° 2 . ¢ te } 
work is dignified and well —— hearts 


N: 








and it was favorably received. “Cri 

principal parts were assumed by Mm h _ 

Mazzoleni, Luigi Abrate, Apollo Gra had ; 

forte and Ezio Pinza. 7 

on th 

Municu, April 22.—Sigmund von si 

Hausegger has been appointed conducto: The | 

of Concertverein Orchestra to succeed from 

Bruno Walter, who resigned recently. the di 

following a crisis in the affairs of th: which 

organization. year, 

view | 

LESCHETIZKY comp 

origin 

INSTITUTE OF PIANO The 

47, Boulevard Berthier, 47—Paris (France) humb! 
under the personal direction of 

MME. THEODORE LESCHETIZKY sea gt 

(Marie Gabrielle Leschetisky) the da 

John HEATH, Associate Director who c 

Artist’s class and private lessons. 
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New Russian Entertainment Launched 


Amid Many Recent Premieres in 
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ARIS, pny 21.— 
Several premiéres 
of compositions by 
the rising school 
of young compos- 
ers, the opening of 
an exceptional sea- 
son of music and 
dancing at the Fe- 
mina, under. the 
direction of the in- 
defatigable Maria Kousnietzoff, and the 
appearances of several fine artists have 
all occurred here during the past fort- 
night. The most imposing of the new 
orchestral works was the symphonic 
“Poem of the Universe,” in two parts, 
by E. C. Grassie, which Rhené-Baton con- 
ducted at a recent Pasdeloup Concert. 
The composer spent the early part of his 
life in Cochin-China, where he studied 
the native folk music and acquired an in- 
sight into Oriental philosophy and re- 
ligion. This experience has left a defi- 
nite stamp on his latest work which, one 
critic says, opens new horizons in music. 

There can be no doubt as to its supe- 
riority over the greater part of the new 
orchestral works heard here this season. 

It possesses above all an epic sweep and 
ecstasy which endows the score with the 
greatest dignity and power. It leans 
toward the modern school in orchestra- 
tion and in portions the score is strik- 
ingly beautiful and original. At the 
same concert a composition called ‘““Even- 
ing at Zaitchar” by Doire was warmly 
applauded. It was short and full of 
beautiful harmonic treatments. The or- 

chestra was reduced to half its size for 
the performance of the work. Dedechek- 

Dostal’s “Dance” was also performed for 
the first time and created an impression 

of mediocrity despite some stirring Slo- 
vak dance rhythms which the composer 

employed. 


More Modern Works 


A duo for viola and ’cello by Ravel; a 





suite for voice and piano by André 
Caplet, called “Daily Bread,” and Darius 
Milhaud’s Fifth String Quartet were 


performed at the recent concert of the 
National Society of Independent Musi- 
cians. The Ravel duo made a fine im- 
pression. It is written with serenity and 
elegance and portions of it indicated an 
influence by Schénberg and Stravinsky. 
The Caplet work, like the compositions 
of most of the young moderns created 
tremendous difficulties for the vocalist, 
this time, Julia Nessy, soprano. She ac- 
quitted herself finely in the most difficult 
passages. The work contributes to the 
rapidly growing artistic stature of Cap- 
let. Either Milhaud is becoming more 
moderate or the conservative group is 
becoming more accustomed to the meth- 
ods of his school, for the performance of 
his quartet raised very few protests 
among the critics. On the contrary it 
was well received and forced many of 
those who heretofore decried the work 
of the modernist to admit that he has 


aris 


anid talent. In any case there was 
evidence in the work of this composer’s 
coming of age. It is skilfully written 
and better than his preceding efforts in 
the same direction. 

The Kousnietzoff entertainment at the 
Fémina bids fair to achieve the success 
attained by the Chauve Souris troupe a 
season ago. The two bills are similar in 
many respects and differ principally be- 
cause Mme. Kousnietzoff has not made 
her program an entirely Russian enter- 
tainment. There are Japanese and 
Spanish numbers as well. The promoter 
of the scheme, Mme. Kousnietzoff, plays 
a leading part in the bill, sings excel- 
lently and displays a real genius for 
dancing. One of the sensations of the 
program is the performance of Vicente 
Escudero, a Spanish dancer. The tenor 
Pozemkovsky and the comedian Koline 
were also acclaimed on the opening night. 
Music of Maurice Levy and of Tcherep- 
nine is featured and glowing settings by 
Bakst and Soudeikine form a_ back- 
ground for the entire performance which 
could scarcely be surpassed. An excel- 
lent balalaika orchestra provides accom- 
paniments for many of the numbers. 


Two Fauré Works at Opéra 
Comique 
At the Opéra Comique, Gabriel Fauré’s 


“Penélope” and his ballet “Masques and 
Bergamasques” have been restored with 


excellent casts and beautiful settings. 
These two pieces, which Parisians con- 
sider masterworks, were received with 


enthusiasm and the entire cast as well 
as Albert Carré, manager of the house, 


and Albert Wolff, the conductor, were 
acclaimed. The title réle is sung by 
Matthieu. Fontaine was excellent as 


Ulysse and Vieuille gave a fine perform- 
ance as Humée. 

The Colonne Orchestra under the 
baton of Gabriel Pierné, assisted by La- 
pelletrie, Albers and Bourdon of the 
Opéra gave an excellent concert per- 
formance of ‘The Damnation of Faust” 
recently. 

Doris Dettelbach, a young soprano 
who made an excellent impression at a 
single recital earlier in the season, sang 
superbly as soloist with the last Chatelet 
Concert. Her artistry is of an exception- 
ally delicate sort. On the same occasion, 
Yvonne Bleuzet, violinist, gave a fine 
performance of a Mozart Concerto. 

One of the best recitals of the season 
was given recently by Robert Casadesus, 
pianist, who played works of Debussy, 
Franck, Bach and Beethoven with equal 
skill in interpretation. An entire pro- 
gram devoted to the works of Alexandre 
Georges was given recently through the 
initiative of Bureau-Berthelot, soprano, 
who sang several of the numbers with 
distinction. Jeanne Willaume, soprano, 
was heard to advantage on the same oc- 
casion, and M. L. Bremont read Armand 


Silvestre’s poem, “The Way to the 
Cross,” for which Georges has written a 
score for small orchestra. The com- 


poser conducted. 





Naples Hears First Performance of 


Franchetti S Latest Opera, ° ‘Glauco” 
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APLES, April $2—"Glaveo,” the 
latest opera from the pen of Al- 
berto Franchetti, whose “Azrael,” 
“Cristoforo Colombo” and “Germania” 
have been given in the United States, 


had its world premiére at the San Carlo 
on the evening of April 8 before a bril- 
liant audience that crowded the historic 
opera house and acclaimed the work. 
The libretto, a masterly piece of work 
from the pen of Giacchino Forzano from 
the drama of the same name by Morselli, 
which had a triumphant success last 
year, is of great interest especially in 
view of the fact that Mr. Forzano made 


comparatively few alterations in the 
original play. 
The principal character, Glauco, a 


humble fisherman, though the son of the 
sea god, Neptune, is in love with Scilia, 
the daughter of a rich shepherd, Forchis, 
who does not look kindly upon the love 


NUH 


of the young couple. Glauco, feeling the 
divine blood in his veins, dreams of ad- 
venture and conquest, but Scilla thinks 
only of home and does not care for gold 
or glory. The Sirens, however, and the 
Tritons lure Glauco with suggestions of 
great deeds and he sails away to achieve 
them. This ends the first act. The sec- 
ond act is on the isle of Circe to whom, 
lying on a couch of gold and emerald, 
come the Fates who tell her of Glauco 
sailing nearby in his golden ship. Circe 
causes a tempest to rise and the ship is 
destroyed. Her spells are powerless 
against Glauco, however, and he is 
brought before her, unconscious. On 
awaking, he is enthral led by her kiss, 
but the Fates bring to him the voice of 
Scilla, who is pining away for him. He 
tears himself from the embraces of Circe 
and, by the help of the Tritons, escapes, 
but Circe, enraged, snatches from the 


Fates the thread of life of Scilla and 
snaps it. This is the end of the second 
act. The third act opens near the home 
of Forchis, who has driven Scilla from 
his doors. The shepherds enter, bring- 
ing the body of Scilla, who has drowned 
herself. Glauco returns, rich, victorious, 
but it is too late and, finding Scilla dead, 
he has himself bound to her body by the 
chains of his ship and thrown into the 
depths of the sea. 

The music for the most part is of con- 
siderable interest, the most. striking 
numbers being the preludes to the sec- 


ond and third acts, the scene of fury of 
Circe after the departure of Glauco, and 
the pastorale and duet between Forchis 
and the Shepherd in the final act. Fran- 
chetti, who conducted, was called before 
the curtain many times. The singers, all 
of whom were excellent, included: 
Glauco, the tenor Bergomaschi; Scilla, 
the mezzo-soprano, Bianco Sadun; the 
baritone Baratto as Forchis, and the so- 
prano Hino Spani as Circe. Lilly Paikin 
was the Shepherd, and the Fates were 
impersonated by Mme. Corsi, Mme. Oddo 
and Mme. Depuis. 





London Theaters Lack Orchestras 


as Players Join 1 in Strike Movement 
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A Group of Musicians from the Palladium, 
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One of London’s Largest 


graphed During a Strike Demonstration 


ONDON, April 22.—Negotiations are 
still under way with the object of 
effecting a lasting settlement of the diffi- 
culties between orchestral musicians and 


the managers of the music halls and 
theaters here. The strike, which began 
several weeks ago, succeeded in crip- 


pling for a long time the activities of 
the managers and led directly to an in- 


crease in the membership of the Amal- 
gamated Musicians Union. Officials of 
this organization are now endeavoring 
through arbitration with the Association 
of Managers of London Variety Thea- 
ters to reach some satisfactory grounds 
for settlement of the difficulties. During 
the strike many street demonstrations 
took place, although none of them ap- 
proached the proportions of disorder, 





Glasgow Choir Acclaimed in London 
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ONDON, April 22.—Aside from the 

visit of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, 
which gave two of the finest concerts of 
their kind ever heard here, the past week 
offered nothing of outstanding interest, 
although there were several recitals of 
considerable merit. The Scottish chorus 
was assisted in its program by Joy Ste- 
vens, soprano; William Smith, tenor, and 
Donald McIntyre, baritone, as soloists, 
and was accompanied in several of the 
numbers by Gilbert Esplin and A. J. 
Gourlay. Never before in the memory 
of contemporary critics has a choir met 
with so enthusiastic a reception and been 
forced to give so many encores. Its sing- 
ing surpasses that of any choir in Eng- 
land, with the possible exception of the 
Oriana Society. Hugh Roberton was 
responsible for the fine training of the 
organization. 

At a lecture concert at University 
College, Gustav Holst conducted the first 
performance in many a year of Purcell’s 
“Dioclesian.” The score seemed singu- 
larly robust and enduring and supported 
somewhat the contentions of several en- 
thusiasts who declared on the occasion 
that Purcell is England’s greatest com- 
poser. At Queen’s Hall, the London 
Choral Society and the London Sym- 
phony gave an excellent performance of 
Elgar's neglected oratorio, “The Apos- 
tles,” under the baton of Arthur Fagge. 
The soloists, who presented what was 
perhaps the best performance of the 
work since its premiére in 1903, were 


a6 | Season Dis plays Signs of Waning 
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Carrie Tubb, Phyllis Lett, Howard Fry, 
Norman Allin, Sydney Pointer and Wal- 
ter Saull. 

Vaughn Williams conducted the sing- 
ing of the Bach Choir in an interesting 
program which included Dvorak’s “Sta- 
bat Mater”; the choral hymns from 
Holst’s “Rig Veda,” and works by Wil- 
liam Byrd and Charles Burke. The choir 
was assisted by a contingent from the 
British Symphony under the baton of 
Frederick Holding. C. T. Lofthouse was 
organist of the occasion and the quartet 
portions of the Dvorak work were well 
sung by Chrissie McDiarmid, Florence 
Taylor, John Adams and George Parker. 
Burke’s Fantasia on Two Irish Hymn 
Melodies had its first public performance 
and proved a work of dignity. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet gave 
a particularly interesting program at its 
latest Chelsea concert, which began with 
the Mozart D Minor and included recent 
works by Arthur Bliss, Josef Holbrooke 
and Frédéric d’Erlanger. The two last- 
named composers took part in the play- 
ing of their compositions. Robert Mur- 
chie, flute; Charles Souper, bass flute, 
and Leon Goossens, oboe, joined the 
quartet in the performance of Bliss’ 
“Conversations.” The Léner String 
Quartet, one of the finest organizations 
heard here within the past few years, 
gave another concert during the week 
at which works of Mozart and Dohnanyi 
were performed. 
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MASTER SCHOOL ||’ 


June 28 to August | (Five Weeks) 57th Year 




















GUEST TEACHERS: 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS SINGER AND TEACHER 


PERCY GRAINGER OSCAR SAENGER 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


THE RENOWNED PIANIST OPERATIC COACH 

ea ai 

*RICHARD HAGEMAN DR. FERY LULEK 
NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST AND SINGER 





FORMERLY ee ey METROPOLITAN | CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS MME. DELIA VALERI 


NOTABLE TEACHER OF TEACHERS A VOCAL TEACHER 





NOTE—The Chicago Musical College begs to give notice that Mme. Delia 


Valeri is under contract to teach in its Summer Master School for the next two 

E HINKLE years. Students intending to avail themselves of her instruction during the 

| summer are warned not to make applications for lessons to be given elsewhere 

No instruction can positively be given by Madam Valeri at that time except at 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO ae Conene panes Comepe. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Delia Valeri, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Grainger and Mr. Eddy have each 
consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess the greatest gift 
for singing or playing. Free scholarship application blank on request. 




















Complete summer catalog on request. Periods must be arranged well in advance to have study. Private and Class Lessons may be — 


arranged with all teachers. | 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 11 Promin 
COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST Ch 
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Five Days Campaign for Music in Manchester, N. H. 


May 6, 1922 





Importance of Song in Individual and Community Life Urged by John C. Freund in Series of Five Addresses—Speaks Before 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, Also at Public Meeting and Before Thousand High School Pupils—Entertained at Banquet and 
Meeting of Chaminade Club—Visits City at Invitation of Governor of the State, the Mayor of Manchester, Presidents of 
Clubs and Leading Musicians 















































































































































No. 7 Marceau Photo > 


Prominent in the Musical Life of Manchester, N. H.: (1) Harry C. Whittemore, Pianist, and Choirmaster at Grace Episcopal Church; (2) Mrs. Thorpe, President of 
Chaminade Club; (3) Rudolph Schiller, Organizer and Conductor of People’s Symphony; (4) Mrs. Carrie Corliss Frisselle, Organist and Teacher and Musicat America’s Cor- 
respondent; (5) Alfred E. Plumpton, Conductor, Organist, Pianist and Leader of Masonic Chorus; (6) Frank E. McBride, Organist at Franklin Street Congregational Church, 
and (7) Klara Muehling, Soprano, Director of Music at First Congregational Church 


ANCHESTER, N. H., 


Thomas fF. 


members were entertained by a short 


second at a banquet given in his honor 
musical program given by Mr. Spector, 


French, artist; Maurice Hoffmann, Jr., 
in Barton’s Hall by the leading choir 


April 27.— ren 
pianist; Klara Muehling, soloist and di- 


4 Under the auspices of the Cha- : a aed 
minade Club. of pre Mrs. Thomas F rector of the Hanover Street Church singers, pianists and musicians of the violinist, who played Vieuxtemps’ “Sou- 
: ' ee ou ** Choir; C. A. Weston, manager of the city. A principal feature of the Music venir” so beautifully as to elicit a call 
‘horpe is the president, John C. Freund, Telephone and Telegraph Company; Week was the address open to the public for an encore. 








Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, has been 
ere for five days. 

He came at the invitation of Albert O. 
Brown, Governor of New Hampshire; 
George E. Truedell, Mayor of Man- 
chester; Rudolph Schiller, conductor of 
the People’s Symphony; Albert L. 
Clough, president of the Institute of 
{rts and Sciences; F. M. Caswell, presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club; Alfred E. 
*lumpton, pianist and director of the 
Masonic Choir; Elmer D. Goodwin, 
resident of the Rotary Club; Herbert 
’. Taylor, superintendent of the Pub- 
ic Schools; Dan McBride, organist of 
the Franklin Street Church; Frank 


Florence F. Spaulding, president of the 
Manchester Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Walter H. Lewis, composer and 
conductor; Agnes Hunt, vice-president 
of the Orchestral Association; Harry C. 
Whittemore, pianist; Piper-McIntire 
Company; Stanley James, manager of 
the Park Theater; Flora B. Horner, vice- 
president of the Chaminade Club; Mabel 
Edna French, Eugene F. Clouth of the 
Manchester Musical Association; J. P. 
LeBlanc of Barton’s Music Shop; 
Charles J. Abbott, vice-president of the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

While Mr. Freund was here as the 
guest of the city, he gave no less than 
five addresses—the first on Monday noon 
at the joint meeting of the Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs in Odd Fellows’ Hall; the 





. Sciences on 


at the Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Tuesday evening. On 
Wednesday morning, Mr. Freund spoke 
before 1000 pupils of the Manchester 
High School and on Wednesday after- 
noon before some 150 members of the 
Chaminade Club who had assembled in 
the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Park Crafts. 

It would be difficult to 
value of Mr. Freund’s visit. 
ence has been far reaching. 

Introduced by Mr. Whittemore, well 
known pianist, before some 200 members 
of the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, he 
was accorded an enthusiastic reception, 
the members rising in his honor. Dur- 
ing the luncheon a number of the popular 
songs of the day were sung and the 


estimate the 
His influ- 


Address by Mr. Freund 


In the opening of his address, Mr. 
Freund urged the business men of Man- 
chester to support their own local papers. 
It was these that maintained the life of 
the city and were of greater local impor- 
tance than the big out-of-town papers 
which were rarely interestec except in 
local crimes and the sensational. 

In speaking of the amount of money 
that is spent by the country to-day for 
music in all its forms, for musical edu- 
cation, musical industries and musical 
instruments, he said that it was to his 
knowledge that the City of Manchester 
spent annually over $200,000 for musical 


[Continued on page 15] 
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Violinist 


in ROME and PARIS 


Triumphs of Albert Spalding Recounted by the Press: 














SPALDING SCORES IN ROME 


American Violinist Is Repeatedly 
Recalled by the Audience 
Copyright, 1922, by The New York Times Company 
By Wireless to The New York Times. 

ROME, March 16.—Albert Spalding, the 
American violinist, received a great ovation 
during a concert last night in historic 
Augusteum Hall. Remembering his tri- 
umphs last year, a large public rushed the 
booking office many days in advance, all 
seats being sold out. 

Spalding scored his greatest success in 
rendering Brahms’s concerto in E minor, 
being repeatedly recalled by the enthusiastic 
audience. 























Tribuna, March 17. 


“Albert Spalding, the violinist, has definitely conquered the affection of our 
public. Spalding yesterday received an ovation. In the Concerto of Brahms 
Spalding’s phrasing was admirable in its stylistic dignity. Never vehement, 
never hysterical, but always, instead, restrained, sane, and elegant, the violin- 
ist translated all the noble beauty of this Brahms music.” 


It Piccolo, March 17. 


“Albert Spalding received yesterday at the concert at the Augusteo an 
ovation which ended in a triumph. Albert Spalding is a real part of the 
violin, a work of art is imbued by his fantasy with a serene and contemplative 
beauty.” 


Giornale d’Italia, March 12, 1922. 

“The program put into singular relief the art of a great artist. The audience 
was extraordinarily warm in its tribute of deep and fervent admiration.” 
Popolo Romano, March 17, 1922. 


“The Augusteo was crowded yesterday. Albert Spalding played! To speak 
worthily of this great violinist, not new to our Roman public, one would 

















Engaged for next season with the: 


Orchestra’ in 
Washington, Baltimore and _ Philadel- 
phia, October 24, 25 and 26; in New 
York, November 2 and 3; in Brooklyn, 


March 10 and I}. 


New York Symphony 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, No- 


vember 9 and 10. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Novem- 


ber 24 and 25. 








| 








have to search out all those laudatory terms so often spent without economy 
in praise of mediocre performers, and afer regenerating them to new life, 
cry them frankly again in his honor. Yesterday was a consecrated fete, and 
seldom has the enthusiastic concord of an entire public been more justified. 
The consummate art of Albert Spalding subjugated the mass of listeners who 
followed him as one. He was magnificent.” 


Paris Edition New York Herald. 


“Never before has an American musician enjoyed the privilege of appearing 
in one of the regular concerts of this most famous of French orchestras. The 
honor for Mr. Spalding was as great as it was deserved. Throughout he 
played with that astonishing effortlessness which is his outstanding charac- 
teristic. Every movement of the bow had the dignity and the delicacy of a 
curtsey of the ‘grand siecle’.” 


Paris Edition The Chicago Tribune. 


“His appearance contributed new honor to the ever improving name of 
American artistry and genius. He senses an inner meaning to his music and 
brings it out. Mr. Spalding’s performance was received with tremendous 
applause and shouts of acclaim.” 


RETURNS TO AMERICA 
Season 1922-1923 





Management: 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


8 East 34th Street, New York 
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) Value of Music Is Urged in Five-Day 
Campaign i in t Manchester, N. Ad. 
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[Continued from page 13] 


education alone, that there are 100 piano 
teachers there. 

He took up the subject of music for 
the business men, showed how many of 
the big department stores in the large 
cities had introduced music, and that it 
had been introduced into the factories 
where the monotony of the work was 
largely responsible for the general un- 
rest of labor. He said that employers 
had to do something for the working 
people to relieve the dry problem. A 
poorly nourished, meanly clothed, badly 
housed and utterly hopeless man is not 
an asset and can never be to any busi- 
ness. 

In referring to labor troubles which 
are particularly acute in Manchester, 
where there are 17,000 men and women 
employed in the great Amoskeag fac- 
torles, who have been out on strike for 
ten weeks, he said that we must have a 
basis for all of these things and’ that 
basis must be full opportunity for an in- 
telligent and capable man to earn enough 
to build a home for himself, and a good 
wife and mother, and so be able to rear 

fine, healthy family, for that means 
more to a nation than gold and silver. 

He decried the custom of erecting 
stone statutes and archways as a tribute 
to the dead and suggested that audi- 
toriums for music or conservatories for 
the training of talented young people, 
especially those who were without means, 
ve built. 

At the close of his address, -he re- 
ceived an enthusiastic indorsement, the 
members present rising in his honor. A 
number of the members complimented 
Mr. Freund personally, among them the 
Rev. George H. Hazzard of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, who said he 
wished Mr. Freund could deliver from 
his pulpit the address Mr. Freund had 
just made. 


Guest at Banquet 


That evening, Mr. Freund was the 
guest at a banquet in Barton Hall. 
Among those present were: Mr. and 
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and Mrs. 


Mrs. Thomas F. Thorpe, Mr. 
and Mrs 


Harry C. Whittemore, Mr. 
Rudolph Schiller, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
McBride, Mrs. Klara Muehling, Mrs. 
Frank M. Frisselle, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Franks, Perley Parker Pillsbury, Mrs. 
Annie G. Cheever, Mrs. Percy B. 
Goetschius, Miss Claire Felch, Miss 
Agnes Hunt, Mrs. El Gilbert Derry, Miss 
Ethel Rice, Miss Mildred Soule, Mrs. 
Herbert F. Taylor, Miss Bernadette Mc- 
Donough, Minnie Sullivan, Glenna 
Dewey, Stephen and Clark Putnam, 
Maurice Hoffmann, Jr., Lorraine Ryder, 
W. J. Hurford, Fred French, Charles 
Sefton, Martin Schoepf and others. 


Mr. Freund was introduced by Mrs. 
Thomas F. Thorpe, president of the 
Chaminade Club, and Harry C. Whitte- 
more was toastmaster. Mr. Freund 


made a very interesting address lasting 
over an hour, in which he spoke of the 
great need of the musicians and music 
teachers getting together, forgetting 
their differences, animosities and jeal- 
ousies and realizing that their real enemy 
was the indifference to their art and 
its value to the mass of the people. He 
told a number of interesting and humor- 
ous stories to show that a community 
could not be made musical by injecting 
a symphony orchestra into it from the 
top as you would a serum. It was neces- 
sary to begin with good music in the 
public schools, build on that with com- 
munity choruses and various musical 
organizations. Then having evolved and 
educated a large musical community a 
symphony orchestra would be the crown 
and apex of it all. 
Urges Unity Among Musicians 

He urged the musicians present to take 
a broader view of the whole musical 
situation and above all they should get 
together in some kind of an association 
and fulfil their civic duties. Musicians 
did not register, did not vote, and so the 
politician had no use for them, so when 


they want something a deaf ear is turned 
to them 
He contrasted the musical situation in 


the country when he came here from 
England over half a century ago with 
what it was at present, and so forecast 
the future, which he said would show 
the progress that we had already made 
in musical knowledge and culture and 
that the time was not far distant when 
the musicians and teachers would be 
regarded as advance agents of progress 
and be honored as such. 


Speaks to Great Audience at Institute 


Next day in the fine auditorium of the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, he ad- 
dressed an audience that overflowed and 
was enthusiastic. A choice musical pro- 
gram was given by some of Manchester’s 
leading singers and instrumentalists be- 
fore the address. The audience was 
graciously welcomed by Mrs. Thomas F. 
Thorpe, president of the Chaminade 
Club, who later introduced the speaker. 

The first number on the musical pro- 
gram was Handel’s Largo sung by the 
Masonie Choir under Alfred E. Plump- 
ton, which was generously applauded. 
Maurice Hoffman, Jr., followed with 
Liszt’s Valse-Impromptu. He received a 
deserved full measure of praise. Mr. 
Hoffman is a very talented musician and 
played with fine understanding. Rudolph 
Schiller, noted local violinist and con- 
ductor of the People’s Symphony with 
Mrs. Thorpe at the piano, then played 
Grieg’s Sonata for Piano and Violin, 
Op. 8. This number elicited particular 
approval. Mme. Klara Muehling sang 
Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark” and 
Verdi’s “Ritorna Vincitor.” This lady 
has a fine voice, which she knows how 
to use to great effect. The Verdi number 
was particularly well given. Harry C. 
Whittemore, local pianist of distinction, 
was the accompanist. The Masonic Choir 
wound up the musical part of the pro- 
gram with Dudley Buck’s “On the Sea.” 


This choir has only recently been formed 


but already it shows the effect of Mr. 


Plumpton’s able direction. 
Noblest Music in People’s Song 


When Mr. Freund stepped upon the 
stage, he received a warm welcome from 
the audience which applauded for quite 
some time. He opened his address by 
describing a number of instances where 
music has proved an inspiration. He 
then showed that the noblest music of 
all is the singing of the people which 


is the expression of the mass soul in 
song. He urged the importance of pro- 
viding adequate music in the public 
schools and particularly ‘ emphasized the 
need of having good pianos, always kept 
in tune. 

He spoke of the movement in a num- 
ber of cities, such as in Denver, Litt! 
Rock, Ark., Dallas, Tex., in Indianapolis 
and finally in New York where the civic 
authorities are taking an interest in mu- 
sic for the people. He urged that Ameri- 
can ideals be put into music, that there 
should be no prejudice on account of 
race or religion. -The time has come, 
he said, for this country to declare its 
musical independence as it had already 
declared its political, industrial and 
finally financial independence. While 
America should admit her great debt in 
music to Europe, the time had come for 
us to stand up squarely for our own 
musicians, teachers and composers, on 
the merits, of course. 

He made a reference to the talent that 
exists often unappreciated in every city 
and paid a great compliment to Frank 
French, the painter who lives in Man- 
chester. He spoke of the tragedies that 
resulted from the craze for everything 
foreign which has sent thousands of our 
young people to Europe to acquire what 
was called “atmosphere” and the hall 
mark of foreign approval. 


4dvocates Free Music 


To illustrate the difference between 
former conditions in music in this coun- 
try and to-day, he told a number of hu- 
morous stories. He urged the establish- 
ment of a municipal musical auditorium 
and plenty of free music for the people. 
He said he looked for the day when 
America will lead the world not only in 
industry, commerce and other material 
enterprises, but in science, literature, 
philosophy, drama and music. 

Long, continued applause followed the 
close of his address, which lasted over 
an hour, and he was forced to return 
to the platform to acknowledge it. 


Hear Talk 


On Wednesday morning, Mr. Freund 
addressed some thousand children in the 
high school and received an ovation from 


Thousand Children 





[Continued on page 17] 








Soprano 


Recital Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 30, 1922 


oo 


c¢) Marceau 


“Songs were interpreted with fine art and apprecia- “A voice of exceptional 
tion.’’—Philadelphia Record York World 
ons , : ‘ “A rare union of vocal 
Po = Hen 3 — dg | — Con- York Times. 
cer was rare rea lliadeipnila raze é is 
“Notable skill in 
“Sings with the authority conferred by natural tal- singing New York Globe. 
ent and the best of training.’ Philadelphia Evening “Dignified artist whose 
Bulletin. matched with dramatic 
- “Sang with authority 
“Program was exceptionally well rendered Phila- Tribune 
delphia Public Ledge . 
“l"'sed his good voice 
“Thunderously acclaimed by the audience.’’—Phila- had admirable intelligence 
delphia North American. York Herald 


MR. SAENGER will teach at the CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE from June 28th, 1922, until August Ist, 1922. 
lesson periods address Mr. Carl D. Kinsey, Chicago Musical College, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| New York Studios 
6 East 81st Street 


HELEN BUCHANAN HITNER 





THREE ARTIST PUPILS 


OSCAR SAENGER 





ACCLAIMED IN SONG RECITAL 


RICHARD HALE 


Baritone 


Aeolian Hall, 
April 7, 


a. ee 
1922 
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interpretation as 
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“Sings with sympathetic 


AUGUSTA REDYN 


Mezzo-soprano 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
March 28, 1922 
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Photo by Mishkin 


understanding. Diction was 


and richness.” New 
extremely clear.”—New York Mail. 
dramatic cifta.’—New “Invested early airs by Peri, Haydn and Gluck with 
beautiful tone.’’-—New York American. 
; “Voice of good natural quality especially rich and 
well as beautiful powerful in the medium.’’—New York Herald 
“Is gifte2 with pleasing style and gracious stage 
musical good sense was presence.”’’—New York Hvening World. 
New York American “Sang with sympathy and understanding.’’—Brook- 
eloquence.” New York Ivn Eagle 
“A serious singer with considerable talent.’ New 
much skill and his style York Times 
musical feeling.’’—New “A good deal of voice used with desirable discretion.” 
New York Sun 


For terms and 


Miss L. Lilly, Secretary 
Tel.: 1644 Rhinelander 
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at the leading summer normal courses of 1922 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
OF PIANO LESSONS 


will be used as the text! 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JUNE 27 TO JULY 15 
Instructors: Hugo Sederberg; Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley; Mrs. Mary MacClure O’Hara 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JULY 5 TO JULY 21 
Instructors: D. Hendrik Ezerman; Robert A. Sherrard 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JUNE 26 TO JULY 15 
Instructor: Frank Olin Thompson 


UNIVERSITY O F K ANS AS 


JUNE 26 TO JULY 14 


Instructor: Louis Victor Saar 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 10 


Instructors: Alexander Henneman; Gertrude Henneman 


PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SESSION FOR SUPERVISORS 


JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 11 
Instructors: Arthur Edward Johnstone; Robert Braun; Julia Etta Broughton 


ERNEST R. KROEGER’S LOS ANGELES NORMAL COURSE 
JUNE 12 TO JULY 1 


Instructor: Ernest R. Kroeger 


A postcard asking for full information regarding free 
scholarships for these normal courses will reach us at the following address: 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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the young people. He was introduced 
by the principal, Mr. Eaton, who was 
supported by Herbert F. Taylor, super- 
intendent of the Public Schools. 

In his talk to the students, he showed 
them the value of music, how it might 
help them in their life’s career, told a 
number of anecdotes of great musicians 
and composers who had nearly all of 
them come up from poverty. He also 
showed how many of the greatest men 
and women that this country produced 
thought they had a message for hu- 
manity. He also urged the need in their 
effort to secure success of adopting the 
modern slogan, which is “service.” Thus 
they would find that they could get fur- 
ther than if they were simply money 
grabbers and materialists. 

At the conclusion of his address, the 
cheer leader jumped to the platform and 
the whole school rose and applauded. 

Superintendent Taylor expressed his 
appreciation of Mr. Freund’s presence 
and said his address to the young people 
had been one of the most masterly he 
had ever heard. Later Mr. Eaton and 
Superintendent Taylor conducted Mr. 
Freund over the great additional audi- 
torilum and gymnasium being built ad- 
joining the present high school. 


Entertained by Chaminade Club 


In the afternoon, Mr. Freund was 
the guest of the Chaminade Club at the 
home of Mrs. Crafts. Those assisting 
in the program were: 

Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” and Bois- 
deffre’s “Au Bord d’un Ruisseau” by 
Claire Felch, violin; Gertrude Gadbois, 
‘cello, and Mary Connelly, harp; Arthur 
Foote’s “Tranquillity” and Buzzi-Peccia’s 
“Lolita” by Mrs. Randolph _ Brancn, 
Pauline Austin, accompanist; Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s “Nature Studies” for violin and 
piano by Ida Mae Crombie and Josephine 
Coakley; Teresa del Riego’s “Homing” 
and Montague Ewing’s “The Mazy 
Dance” by Mrs. Proctor Hoitt, Miss Mc- 
Donough, accompanist; Rameau’s “Sara- 
bande” and Debussy’s “Arabesque” by 
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Mildred Soule; Manney’s “I Love and 
the World Is Mine” and Hewitt’s “Alone 
in Love’s Garden” by Leolyn Annis, 
Claire Felch, violin obbligato; Mrs. 
Thomas F. Thorpe, accompanist; 
Dvorak’s “Largo” from “The New World” 
Symphony and Bizet’s Intermezzo from 
“L’Arlesienne” Suite by Mary Connelly, 
harpist, and Miss McDonough, accom- 
panist; Carl H. Reed’s “The Birth of the 
Opal” by Anne Gillis Cheever, Mrs. 
Proctor Hoitt, Mrs. Clarence Young, 
Mrs. Leonard Parent, Leolyn Annis, Mrs. 
Eugene J. Letendre, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Franks. Mrs. Herbert F. Taylor, Ger- 
trude Gadbois, ’cello obbligato, and Mrs. 
Thorpe, accompanist. 

Just before the closing number of the 
program, introduced by Mrs. Thorpe, 
Mr. Freund made a brief address to the 
club and showed how it was possible for 
such an organization to almost revolu- 
tionize local music conditions. While 


enjoying the intellectual treats at its 


various meetings, it could go far to ad- 
vance its own interest and that. of the 
city by interesting itself in the movement 
for music for the people. That was the 
great thing to be done. to provide some- 
thing of happiness and beauty for those 
whose lives and homes were often drab 
and cheerless. 


Women Should Lead in Reconstruc- 
tion 


He said that the dav had come when 
through the great world war, tremendous 
responsibilities had been placed upon this 
country and that these responsibilities 
could not be met until the 
asserted themselves and took the lead in 
the reconstruction of the world on some- 
thing like a more safe as well as more 
sane basis. He particularly urged the 
members to support their president, Mrs. 
Thorpe, a woman who was not only a 
fine musician and pianist but who showed 
by her tact and above all by her ability 
to do things that she would make the 
club a force to be felt in the cultural 
life of the city. 

While he was here, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorpe took Mr. Freund about the city 


women ° 


in an automobile and showed him the 
residential section, the new Amoskeag 
bridge, the new dam and the Amoskeag 
Mills and other manufacturing establish- 
ments. He also visited the west side and 
the Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, the gift to the city by Mrs. 
Emma Blood French, one of Manches- 
ter’s leading public spirited citizens. 
The local press devoted columns to Mr. 
Freund’s coming and also to his various 
activities while he was here. The Union 
said in a long review of his address at 
the Institute: ‘A splendid magnetism 


and a pleasing manner endeared the 
speaker to an audience that overflowed 
the hall and showed its appreciation of 
the speaker in overwhelming applause.” 

The Daily Mirror said: “Dr. John C. 
Freund of New York, Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, addressed a large mass meet- 
ing in the Institute Tuesday evening, 
showing himself a master of the art 
of holding his audience by alternating 
most laughable anecdotes and observa- 
tions with incidents so pathetic as to 
almost start the tears.” 

CARRIE CORLISS FRISSELLE. 





Max Gegna to Go Under 
Drake’s Management at 
End of Present Season 
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Max Gegna, "Cellist 


Announcement has just been made 
that Max Gegna, ’cellist, will be under 
the exclusive management of Charles N. 
Drake for the coming season. Mr. Gegna 
has been engaged as soloist for the three- 








VERSUS EUROPEAN TRAINING 


week Southern tour which the Russian 
Symphony will open in Wilmington, 
N. C., on April 29. Nine dates have 
been scheduled for this series. With 
the close of the season, Mr. Gegna will 
have appeared in a total of forty-five 
concerts, which have taken him over a 
large territory. The last of these will 
make up a tour of ten weeks, beginning 
on June 20 at Niagara Falls and includ- 
ing several in New England, with the 
last in Waterville, Me. 





Chamber Music Club Closes 


Series 
The last of a series of programs was 
given by the Ingalls Chamber Music 
Club at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 


F. Abbott Ingalls, New York, on the eve- 
ning of April 14. The members of the 
organization comprise: Marjorie Schou- 
del, first violin; Albert H. Schoudel, sec- 
ond violin; F. Abbott Ingalls, viola, and 
William F.-Sohst, ’cello. The program 
presented included a Beethoven Quartet 
in F, Op. 59; Schubert’s posthumous D 
Minor Quartet, and Godard’s Quartet 
in G@ Minor, Op. 33. The organization 
was founded by Mr. Schoudel and Mr. 
Ingalls, who were members during its 
existence of the Markel Quartet, founded 
by the late Dr. Thomas M. Markel. 


Ingalls 


Frieda Klink, contralto, has been en- 
gaged to sing in Goring Thomas’ “The 
Swan and the Skylark” at the Keene, 
N. H., Festival on May 25. Miss Klink 
is scheduled to appear in a performance 
of “Elijah” at Reading, Pa., on May 11. 
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MELBA McCREERY, Soprano: SHE HAS BEEN WELL TRAINED. 


AUDIENCE LISTENS 


Already made successful appearances in New York. 
successful career before her.’’—Musical America, Page 1, April 29, 1922. 


Unquestionably has 


ANNE STEVENSON, TEACHER OF MELBA McCREERY 


was appealed to for his judgment with regard to a certain talented young man who 


had been found to possess a phenomenal voice. 








On the decision depended whether a 


public-spirited citizen would finance this man till he was able to enter upon a 


professional career. 
its exceptional beauty. 


man's voice, 


Mr. 


Bodanzky expressed himself in warm tones as to the 
He admitted that so far HE HAD BEEN WELL 





SCHOOLED, but that it was impossible to secure a really first-class musical 


education in the United States. 
Mephisto's Musings, Musical America, April 29, 1922. 





The above-mentioned young tenor is a pupil of 


ANNE STEVENSON 


SUMMER COURSE for teachers and students from June 6th to August 29th 


STUDIOS: 433 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A FEW COMMENTS: 


LT. COL. NEWTON M. YOUNG The audience fairly went wild over some of the 


Commanding Officer stirring numbers, thrilled by waves of harmony.— 
£ Herald. 
The audience of twenty thousand was made up of 
all classes. Many who stopped but to hear one piece 
remained for the whole program—and there was a 
& reason.—Saturday Night. 
J ANDREW WIGGINS ) A fine band—full-toned and well balanced.—Star. 
. i Musicians of eminent ability, artistic ensemble, 
i freshness, depth and imagination.—Globe. 
Bandmaster shness, depth and 8 ee 
An undoubted success; encores were continually 
demanded and generously granted.—Mail. 
Truly delightful—Musical Canada. 
The body of tone is excellent, the quality of the 
wood winds especially round, the usual harshness of 
reeds of a military band being entirely absent.— 


COLLEGE ARMOURIES € ond 
° Applause of an enthusiastic nature was the rule, 


Toronto and the Irish won many admirers.—News, 


By Special Permission of its Commanding Officers 


The Irish Regiment Band 


The Only Genuine Irish Concert Band 
on the American Continent 


30 Pieces, Bandmaster, Irish Soprano, Irish Piper and 
Irish Dancer 


























Will Tour the United States Beginning October 15, 1922 





A Delightful and Unique Entertainment— 
The Price Within Reach of Every Community 
A FEW WEEKS OPEN THIS SUMMER 





Exclusive Direction: 


ROGER de BRUYN, 1540 Broadway, New York 
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Myra Hess to Include 
Canada in Itinerary of 
Ne 


Myra Hess, English Pianist, Photographed 
on the Orduna Before Sailing for Eng- 
land; at the Right, Annie Friedberg, Her 
Manager; Left. Mme. Chotin, Niece of 
Ysaye 


Myra Hess, the English pianist, sailed 
for England on the Orduna on Saturday, 
April 15, after a successful initial tour 
in America. She will fulfill a long list 
of spring engagements abroad and will 
also be heard in England in the fall. 
Miss Hess will re-visit the United States 
next season, arriving about the end 
of the year. She will make a more ex- 
tended tour, and Canada will be included 
in her itinerary. 





Normal School Engages Letz Quartet 


The Letz Quartet has been engaged for 
a concert at the Wisconsin State Normal 


School at LaCrosse, Wis., in January. 
The ensemble will also play during that 
month at Connecticut College in New 
London, Conn., a return engagement; in 
the James A. Bortz Popular Course in 
Pittsburgh and at the College of Music 
of Cincinnati. 





James Stanley to Conduct Ossining 
Chorus 


The Woman’s Club of Ossining, N. Y., 
has added to its activity by starting a 
choral section and has engaged James 
Stanley as conductor. Thirty members 
have assembled for rehearsal and a con- 
cert is planned to be given during June. 
The chorus will be known as the Choral 
Art Society of Ossining. Mr. Stanley’s 
other chorus, the Choral Art Society of 
New Rochelle, is to give its spring con- 
cert on May 9. 





Harriet Bacon MacDonald to Open 
Dunning Class in Cleveland 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, well-known 
teacher of the Dunning Method, whose 
classes in Chicago and in Dallas, Tex.., 
have been unusually successful, has been 
requested to open a new class in Cleve- 
land. A new schedule, necessitated by 
this arrangement, has been planned by 
Mrs. MacDonald. She will conduct the 
Dallas class in June; that in Cleveland 
in July, returning finally to Chicago for 
her class there in August. 





Constantine Kobeloff to Head Teaching 
Staff at Studio of Alexander Oumansky 


Constantine Kobeloff, a graduate of 
the Russian Imperial Ballet School, has 
been invited by Alexander Oumansky, 
ballet master of the Capitol Theater, 
New York, to conduct the latter’s classes 
at his New York studio. Mr. Oumansky 
has found his time too limited to devote 
to the duties at both theater and studio. 





Present Easter Oratorio 


WoopcLirF LAKE, N. J., April 29.— 
The “Seven Last Words” by Dubois was 
given at Trinity Church on the evening 
of Good Friday. A feature of this pres- 
entation of the work was the singing of 
the solo parts by Estelle Wentworth, so- 
prano of the San Carlo Opera Company; 
Franklin Riker, tenor, and Earle Tucker- 
man, baritone. 


W orcester, Mass., Hears 
Music Festival Given 
by the High Schools 


aa 


Elsa Nordstrum, Whe Appeared as Soloist 
in the Worcester High School Festival 


WoRCESTER, MaAss., April 29.—The 
Worcester High School Music Festival 
on April 17 and 18, at Mechanics’ Hall, 
was conspicuously successful. On the 
first evening Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony was featured, and at the sec- 
ond concert Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was 
sung by a choir of more than 400 voices. 
Arthur J. Dann, who has energetically 
trained his forces, conducted both con- 
certs. It is expected that the festival 
will be come a permanent annual feature 
of the school year. 

An orchestra made up of sixty pupils 
chosen from four high schools, and 
a chorus of twenty singers from the 
Boys’ Glee Clubs of these schools, gave 
the first concert. A large audience 
warmly appreciated the program given 
by the young musicians. The Schubert 
Symphony was played with a finish and 
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FREDERIC DIXON 
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quality of tone which enabled the per- 
formance to be compared favorably with 
the work of some professional organiza- 
tions. The chorus sang admirably. 

Elsa Nordstrum, concertmistress of 
the orchestra, appeared as soloist, and 
was vigorously applauded. It is her in- 
tention to go abroad next year for fur- 
ther study. . 

In the performance of Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden,” at the second concert, the solos 
as well as choruses were sung by high 
school students, so that the festival was 
given entirely by the high schools. Beat- 
rice Galipeau, Mary Galvin, Rachel Ros- 
enberg, Mabbott Steele, Sture Wik, and 
Idelberto Alvarez were the soloists, and 
their success proved the choice a wise 
one. Lillian Arinovitz skilfully played 
the piano accompaniment. Large audi- 
ences attended both concerts. 

Mrs. C. E. Morton. 


Heinz E. Roemheld Returns to Mil- 
waukee After Study Abroad 


MILWAUKEE, April 29.—Heinz E. Roem- 
held, pianist, is back from Weimar and 
Berlin, Germany, after two years of 
study under Hugo Kaun and Rudolph 
Breithaupt. One of Mr. Roemheld’s 
last appearances in Germany was with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin. 
He will make a concert tour of the 
United States next fall. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





Organize Music Club in Pottsville 


POTTSVILLE, PA., April 29.—A _ long- 
felt want has been realized in the organ- 
ization of a music club here. Since the 
date of its inception, March 7, with a 
membership of 100, enthusiasm for it 
has developed so that this number is 
likely to be doubled. Robert Braun, head 
of the Braun School of Music, is chair- 
man of the advisory board. April 19 
brought the first musical evening. 





Dittler Plays at Hackensack Benefit 


A recent concert appearance of Her- 
bert Dittler, violinist, was made in Hack- 
ensack, N. J., in a benefit for the chil- 
dren of Central Europe. Accompanied 
by his wife, Mr. Dittler was cordially re- 
ceived in solo numbers. He has appeared 
regularly this season as soloist at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church in New York, 
where David McK. Williams is organist 
and choirmaster. 
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GLOW ON FAMILIAR’ PIANO 
TONE UNUSUALLY FINE, substantial tech- 
nique more mature in character than that of many 
temporaries heard this season. 
skilled and interesting treatment. 


AND ORIGINAL 


con- 


REFRESHING WARMTH, 


AUTHORITATIVE 


INTERPRETATION. — New York 


Admirable technical equipment, and what is of 


greater importance, SOMETHING TO SAY FOR HIM- 
SELF-—New York Herald. 


Mr. Dixon has the right mood for Chopin. 


Proved 


popular with his enthusiastic audience.—New York Eve- 
ning World. 


An unusually interesting debut. 
dramatic element of music. 


Fine sense of the 


It is seldom that a newcomer 


is received in New York with applause as hearty as that 
showered on Mr. Dixon.—New York Evening Telegram. 


technician. 


Gave a convincing demonstration of his ability as 


—New York American. 


Frederic Dixon pleases. 


—New York Times. 


Fine singing tone, fluent technique. — New York 


Evening Mail. 


Management: Wolfschn Musical Bureau, 8 East 34th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


FREDERIC DIXON 


Pianist of great musical nature and intelligence. A 
thinking artist.—New York Staats-Zeitung. 


Made 


Broad acquaintance with piano literature. 


himself welcome. 
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“Phenomenal,’ Say New YorkCritics! 


‘He was precisely as announced—phenomenal.” New York Evening Mail, March 13, 1922 





‘He reaches quite dizzy heights.” New York Globe, March 13, 1922 


“His performance was really extraordinary . . . ability to go up from the ordinary 
soprano notes to dizzy heights of sound that can be scaled by no normal human vocal 
cords.” New York World, March 13, 1922 


MURRAY 


PHENOMENAL BOY SOPRANO 





SAMBO 


Scores Sensation of the Season at His Reeit- 
al in the Hippodrome New York, March 12, 
1922. 


The Press Unanimous! 



































" . “. . . Last night he gave an exhibition of his 
New York American, phenomenal gifts. . . . The high E’s and F in alto, 
which are rare boasts of women sopranos, were 
—March 13. 1922 tossed off by the twelve-year-old lad without the 
? slightest effort. 

“The trills and staccato runs that made Luisa 
Tetrazzini famous are trifles in the repertoire of 

Master Murray’s achievements. ‘ 


New York Herald, " . He disclosed a voice af oust —— 


quality in the medium register. 
difficult coloratura airs with astonishing ease, 
—March 13, 1922 agility and technical ability. ” 








“ 


He sang some of the operatic fioriture 


New York Evening that are usually strewn with difficulty for the 


highest-voiced women sopranos, and sang them, 
moreover, with considerable ease. It was a start- 
%” 


Journal, ling feat. 
—March 13, 1922 








7 . . His voice has a remarkable range. He 
New y ork Tribune, has astonishing control of a series of notes in alto 
of Rng like character. ale a —_ 
—. “His singing was interesting chiefly for the ski 
March 13, 1922 with which he executed the coloratura passages in 
the arias and songs, including the aria from 
Mozart’s _—— _ and one from the ‘Barber 

of Seville.’ 





7 . ° “Robert Murray astonished a Hippodrome audi- 
New York Times, ence last night. . . . The lad was recalled re- 
peatedly, finally reappearing with his mother, , while 


—March 13, 1922 many persons crowded to the stage. 





7 , “  . . His highest notes, warranted not to be 
New Y ork Sun. falsetto, althouge higher than Paderewski’s highest 


fingers. 
—March 13, 1922 


Boy’s Voice Climbs Above Piano’s Highest Note 


Super-Range Surpasses the Greatest 








66 SHE highest tone ever sung by a human voice is more throat, Dr. Frank E. Miller, New York throat specialist, \ccording to Doctor Miller, Rober Mur ay’s Vv cal cord: 
I than half an octave above the upper limit of a predicts that the voice almost certainly will be a tenor. By are exceptionally strong, elastic, and flexible—thus enabling 
piano keyboard and more than two octaves higher a method entirely new in vo al training, scientists expect him to shorten them to a remarkable degree for the pro 
than Galli-Curci’s highest! It is so high, in fact, that a to place the voice before the change comes, thus overcoming duc tion of very high notes—and his resonance cavities aré 
. . } . } ‘ > ‘ > va S rerage } 
testing whistle is required to determine just how high it is the usual break. , aad bette: hong oy for perfect singing aes the average. In 
a ‘ é‘ en “ . ler con S : Oo ring to laying i i he y ssesses rz mt smory, and 
“This tone comes from the marvelous throat of Robert Doctor Miller compares the act i singing t “yy playing = — the on, pessenane rare er ma ory, = 
fF os -orne } . » ple *r od e the oun DY ary interpretive ability, 1e apparatus ALLE 1e aiton 
Murray, a 12-year-old boy, whose training before he began of a cornet, in which the playet pt ee ve ower ae ‘y P 4 Ane * kcal Weaee Robert’ he pe 
the study of music in New York City. consisted of imitating ing the shape of his lips as he blows into the mouthpiece. whistle—used in testing the upper limit of Robert's voice, 
the melodious notes of birds at his home in Tacoma, Wash He can still further change the pitch of a note by means of consists of a small-bore piston whistle attached to a rubber 
at sn sal ’ ae rs keys manipulated with his fingers, the action of the keys bulb. The pitch is regulated by means of a screw cap on 
Inwgton - - 1 - c ) . 1 iv 
“ey . 1 ic listanced his acc being to change the length of the vibrating column of air the top, each turn of the screw raising the pitch half a tone. 
n recent tests the boy tar outdistances 11s accompa in the winding brass tube. “Ty t nite 3 leav. 3 sien ather “e Rob 
nist, reaching the A. above the highest C on the piano. This pe 1: D - Miller e wane ‘i _ihe test was made in clear, right weather, since ol 
is a world’s record—12 full tone s above the high st ever In the rynx, says Voctor Miller, the pitas es agg corse ert’s voice, like those of other singers, varies slightly with 
sung before, and two and one-half octaves above the so spond to the lips of the cornet Sy ie since both are set in changes in atmospheric conditions. He is able to reach a 
called “high C” that is the goal of the operatic tenor The vibration by the air driven up by the lungs. Similarly, the higher note when the humidity is low and the barometer 
cote limit of hi he a 7 the Cc} ios ontiine ¢ a" " twistings and windings of the cornet tube correspond te high 
OV oO Ss oice Ss > peliow or o one . e 
‘ae ; - — ; the cavities in the mouth and nose, which if placed end to ‘ a ae ee ' : 
full tone higher than the lowest note of José Mardones, : : . *%<. ve. 7 The highest note ever reached heretofore was attained by 
1 ¢ end would extend over many feet. Finally, the shapes of ‘ ' “a ss . 
basso of remarkable range. ; ft } , a el a woman, according to the testimony of the celebrated com- 
“Ty full € Rol ‘ : he various mouth and nasal cavities can be altered at the poser, Mozart More than 100 ve g Lucretia Agujari 
ull re 0 obert’s voice is n , six o = > aa : , yoser, han 100 ars ago, Lucretix ujari 
nus the tull range of Koberts voice is nearly six will of the singer, thus producing the same result that the ; +a ee mn 8 
taves'! : . a Songeaet I } sang three octaves above middle Cc. vet Robert Murray’s 
fe _ , ‘ : ; cornet player accomplishes by means of his keys. It has high note is almost five octaves above middle C. an unp 
Almost as remarka lle is the fact that through modern been demonstrated that the larynx alone is aopenne of 16.000 a .: a st five octaves above id » an unprece 
scientific training, the ‘voice aoe y will be preset ved adjustments and readjustments of ape aftectting voice r rcrtea range. 99 
rough adolescence After scientific study of the boy’s duction —Popular Science Monthly, May, 1922. 
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Celebrate Stanley Anniversary 


In honor of the wedding anniversary 
of James and Eleanor Stanley on April 
11, a dinner was given to thirty guests 
by Pearl Curran and her husband at 
their home in Pelham. After the dinner 
songs were sung by Olive Kline, Sue 


Harvard, Blanche Da Costa, Percy 
Hemus and Mr. Stanley, among them 
being a large number by the hostess, in- 
cluding her “Life,” “Dawn,” “A Pic- 
ture,” “Rain,” “To the Sun,” “Sonny 
Boy,” “Fairy Pipers” and “Nursery 
Rhymes.” At Mrs. Curran’s request Mr. 
Stanley sang Tosti’s “Beauty’s Eyes.” 


She had heard him sing it at a wedding 
this winter and conceived the idea of 
having him sing it at his own wedding 
anniversary. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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CARUSO’S BREATH SECRET 


A SIX WEEK INTENSIVE COURSE OF DAILY INDIVIDUAL 





LESSONS IN 


Breath Culture—Physical Culture—Tone Culture 


FROM NOTES GIVEN PERSONALLY BY 


ENRICO CARUSO 


TO 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Dir. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
1425 BROADWAY (Metropolitan Opera Building) New York City 


During 6th week phonograph recording and examinations for certificates. 

















FESTIVAL IN CEDAR RAPIDS 





St. Louis Symphony and Soloists Heard 
in Coe College Programs 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, April 29.—The 
spring festival at Coe College on April 
20 and 21, was remarkably successful 
because of the concerts of the St. Louis 


Symphony and a recital by Claire Dux, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. Cedar Rapids citizens showed 
great interest in the enterprise, and it 
was largely through their willing co- 
operation that it was possible to resume 
these festivals after they been abandoned 
for two years. 

Miss Dux, who opened the series of 
concerts with a song recital, received an 
ovation for her admirable vocal and in- 
terpretive qualities, particularly in Schu- 
bert songs. 

The remaining concerts were given by 
the St. Louis Symphony, conducted by 
Rudolph Ganz. The orchestra playea 
with admirable spirit, and Mr. Ganz, who 
had been heard here before as a pianist, 
was greeted with increased acclamation. 
Ellen Rumsey, contralto, and Max Stein- 
del were the soloists.in these concerts. 

A music memory contest for school 
children, which had been planned by 
Alice Inskeep, recently concluded, when 
fifty participants assembled for the final 
contest at Coe College Chapel. Five 
made a perfect score, and three others 
had only one word misspelled. The prize 
mohey was subscribed by some of the 
city’s business men. At the close of the 
contest, a musical program was given 
by members of the Coe College Conserva- 
tory. MAX DAEHLER. 





Calvin Coxe has been appointed to the 
position of tenor soloist at the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J. 
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Six Weeks’ Session 
July 3rd to August 12th 








and Singers. 


A Logically Systematized Course for Teachers 
Class Lessons in Technique of 


Voice, Song Analysis, Interpretation 











CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS, the well-known Composer-Pianist, has 


been especially engaged as Coach 
Circular Containing Terms and Full Particulars on Request—A. Y. CORNELL, 607-8 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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CLARA CLEMENS 


HER ART 
“WOULD SEEM TO BE TO A CERTAID 


LEAST IT IS A BIT DIFFICULT TO EST! 
MATE IN TERMS OF THE CONVEN 
TIONAL SONG RECITAL.” 

—CHICAGO TRIBUNI 


HER PROGRAMS 


“INTERESTING PROGRAM COVERIN( 
A WIDE FIELD OF SONG LITERATURE,’ 
—CHICAGO POS! 


“ATTESTED HER INTEREST IN THEI 
FINE THINGS OF SONG. IT REPRE 
SENTED MUCH THAT IS DELICATE 
AND MORE. THAT IS DEEP, WARM AND 
EMOTIONAL.” —CHICAGO JOURNAL 


HER INTERPRETATIONS 


“REVEALED A SUPERLATIVE MEN- 
TAL GRASP OF THEIR CONTEXT AND 


MUSICALITY.” 
—CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


“HER INTERPRETATIONS WERE 
GRAPHIC.”—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


“SANG WITH APPRECIATION AND 
ARTISTIC INSIGHT.”—CHICAGO POST 


“DELIVERY OF HER MUSIC HIGHLY 
APPEALING.” —CHICAGO JOURNAL 


HER DICTION 


“NO FAULT CAN BE FOUND WITH 
HER ENGLISH DICTION.” 
—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


HER VOICE 


“IS VERY RICH.” 
—CHICAGO JOURNAL 





Seven Historical Recitals Hlustrating The Development of Song 


NEVER BEFORE HAS SUCH A SERIES BEEN GIVEN. TO 
CLARA CLEMENS HAS COME THE UNIQUE HONOR OF BEING 
INVITED TO GIVE SUCH A SERIES IN MAY, 1922, IN MUNICH. 


IN A COUNTRY WHERE THE SINGING OF SONGS HAS PRE- 
EMINENT EXPONENTS AND AN ENLIGHTENED AND HYPER- 
CRITICAL PUBLIC FOR THIS RARE AND DIFFICULT ART, IT IS 
REMARKABLE THAT TO AN AMERICAN AND THUS TO AMER- 
ICA SHOULD BE AWARDED THIS TRIBUTE FOR ARTISTRY IN 
THE HIGHEST DEGREE. 


CLARA CLEMENS HAS BEEN CHOSEN FOR THIS EPOCH- 
MAKING OCCASION BECAUSE SHE HAS EVERYTHING THAT 
GOES TO MAKE THE IDEAL INTERPRETER OF CLASSIC AND 
MODERN SONG LITERATURE. “SHE IS AT HOME IN EVERY 
MOOD AND MANY STYLES,” AS THE NEW YORK EVENING 
POST SAYS. 


CLARA CLEMENS WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF REPETITIONS OF THE SERIES FOR CLUBS, COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. IT OFFERS A SINGULAR 
CHANCE TO FOLLOW THE GROWTH OF THE LYRIC IMPULSE 
PRESENTED WITH OUTSTANDING ARTISTRY. 


BOOKINGS FOR THE SEASON 1922-23 NOW BEING ARRANGED 


Exclusive Management: 


ROBERT DE BRUCE, Orchestra Hall. Detroit. Michigan 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


EXTENT FOURTH-DIMENSIONAL, A" 
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Pennsylvania Clubs, in Fourth Annual 


Convention, Move for Better Music 


_. DELPHIA, April 29.—Great 


enthusiasm for the further spread 
of music throughout the Commonwealth, 
an inspiring review of constructive ef- 
fort of the past year, caustic criticism 
of tendencies that lower music instead 
of maintaining it as the most elevating 
of the arts, a tribute to the marvel- 
ous work American women have per- 
formed for music in this country—this 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch—and the first 
harbinger of a concerted movement to 
make music play a big part in Phila- 
delphia’s sesqui-centennial exposition 
made the fourth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs of unusual fruitfulness. In addi- 
tion to the several sessions at the Belle- 
vue, there were a number of _ social 
events, including an elaborate high noon 
breakfast, tea and concerts. 

The large number of delegates came 
to Philadelphia as the guests of the 
Philadelphia Music Club, Mrs. J. S. Hol- 
ton, president; the Matinée Musical 
Club, Mrs. Edwin Garrigues, president, 
and the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ 
Association, Mrs. Frances Elliott Clarke, 
president. Elizabeth Hood Latta, so- 
prano, president of the State Federa- 
tion, presided and completed a term of 
office which was notable for the large 
amount of musical extension work done. 
During the year Miss Latta appeared 
at many concerts, and, at her own ex- 
pense, visited many of the music clubs 
of the wide Commonwealth with a mes- 
sage of better music. 

Mrs. Clarke spoke on the _ present 
status of music and asserted that the 
war left more telling effects on music 
than on any of the other arts. She 
said in part: 

“The aftermath of the war is almost 
more serious than the war itself. The 
trouble and unrest which it bequeathed 
to us manifests itself more in music 
than in any of the other arts. Repose 
is quite out of the fashion. It is a case 


ITE 


of the survival, not of the fittest, but 
of the fleetest. An American composer 
can scarcely get a sober work published 
or performed. That is one thing or- 
ganized music clubs must make possi- 
ble.” 

James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
Etude, enumerated many Philadelphia 
“firsts” in music as a matter of city 
and State pride. He said: 

“Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was the 
first American composer worthy of the 
name. Benjamin Franklin invented the 
harmonica, and recognized the intimate 
relation between music and color, as 
well as writing a number of authorita- 
tive treatises on phases of music. The 
first American piano was made in Phila- 
delphia on Third Street. The first con- 
cert in America with a large orchestra 
and chorus was given in Philadelphia.” 

He expressed the opinion that we are 
on the doorsill of a great development 
in music through the radio. It is going 
to bring music to the people, but it is 
not going to lessen interest in individ- 
ual performance, he said. 

The relation of music to the radio- 
phone was taken up by Mrs. Herman 
Birney, president of the Philomusian, 
West Philadelphia’s important women’s 
organization. 

Miss Latta, in her presidential ad- 
dress, discussed modern syncopated mu- 
sic as carried to the extreme. She said 
in part: 

“People take to jazz simply because 
they don’t know better music. As soon 
as they are familiar with real music 
they cease to like jazz. Eradicating 
the public taste for jazz music is largely 
a matter of education. The education 
of the people in good music must be 
brought about principally through the 
theaters, the motion picture theaters 
above all others. The music played in 
them now presents a great problem.” 

Myrtle McAteer of Pittsburgh, vice- 
president of the Federation, declared 
that if jazz was a stepping stone to 
something better, the people should be 
allowed to have it. She continued: “But 


we don’t want them to be satisfied with 
jazz. In Pittsburgh the musical clubs 
have adopted the practice of sending out 
a musical program to the motion pic- 
ture houses each week, with the request 
that they include two good numbers in 
their weekly musical selections. This 
familiarizes people with the better kind 
of music in a gradual way, and fosters 


and develops their taste for better 
music.” 
At the “white breakfast,” which was 


attended by more than 300, Olga Sama- 
roff made a clever toastmaster. Walter 
Damrosch paid tribute to women’s par- 
ticipation in the progress of American 
music. “But for what the women have 
contributed we would have little good 
music in America to-day,” he said. He 
pointed out that the success of orches- 
tras in America was “largely due to 
the extreme efforts of women and the 
financial support they have managed to 
obtain for musical institutions.” 

John Philip Sousa spoke later and 
most entertainingly. The bandmaster 
related that he sold his first composi- 
tion for a copy of Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary. 

Mrs. Rudolph Blankenburg, wife of 
the late reform mayor, made a plea for 
co-operation in music for the 1926 
world’s fair to be held in Philadelphia, 
and Miss Julia Williams, Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot and Dr. Fred Wolle, director of 
the noted Bach Choir of Bethlehem, 
made brief addresses. 

George C. Smith sang several num- 
bers with graceful feeling and technique. 

Elizabeth Gest, reporting for the ju- 
nior department, which has been doing 
notable work, said that there were 
twenty-six junior music clubs in the 
State, the largest, of 200 members, being 
in Norristown, a few miles from Phila- 
delphia. 

The Matinée Musical Club had a large 
number of the Federation delegation at 
its annual spring choral concert. The 
Philadelphia Music Club invited the dele- 
gates to its regular fortnightly program 
at the Bellevue-Stratford. The Philo- 
musian Club served tea after one of the 
meetings. There was also a musical 
program at the opening reception at 
the Bellevue, the participants being 
Robert Braun, pianist, and Cecelia Bona- 
vitz, violinist, winners in the recent 
State contest for young musicians. 

W. R. MURPHY. 


Enzo Serafini Makes 
Progress in Opera and 
Concert in New York 





Serafini, Italian Baritone 


Enzo 


A young and handsome Italian bari- 
tone by the name of Enzo Serafini has 
been making considerable progress in 
opera and concert in New York and 
some other cities during the past two 
seasons. He made a very successful ap- 
pearance with the Brooklyn Opera Com 
pany as Rigoletto; also with the Verdi 
Grand Opera Company in “La Forza del 
Destino.” He sang at a number of con- 
certs recently and appeared with Gio 
vanni Martinelli in Jersey City, replac 
ing Giuseppe de Luca, who was unable 
to appear. 

Mr. Serafini has a good voice and very 
considerable histrionic ability. It can 
also be said to his credit that he is not 
merely an artist with just the old tradi 
tions. He has been in considerable de- 
mand at a number of the music club 
functions and has greatly pleased his 
audiences. A. ©. 











SUMMER MASTER COURSES 


June 26 to July 30, 1922 


JOSEF 


LHEVINNE 


W orld-Famous Piano Virtuoso 
Private Lessons, Repertory and Teachers’ Classes 


WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


One of America’s Foremost Voice Teachers 
Private Lessons, Repertory and Teachers’ Classes 


Auditor Classes 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


Director of Music, New York City, will conduct a Post-Graduate Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


JULY 17 to August 5 


JACQUES GORDON 


Eminent Violinist 
Concert Master, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


SUMMER NORMAL 


SCHOOL MUSIC for post-graduate and beginning courses. 


rates—dormitory accommodations. 


SESSION 


dramatic art. 
Recitals, lecture courses. 


Send for Catalog and summer prospectus. 
FREE SCHOLARSHIP —Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady and Jacques Gordon by Competitive Examination. 


Summer prospectus mailed on request For detailed information address 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY wokic 


504 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 





WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


Greatest of American Organists 


of SIX WEEKS, from June 24 to Aug. 6, 1922, in all branches of music and 
Special course in PUBLIC 


Many free advantages—moderate tuition 


Faculty of 95 artist-instructors. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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American 
Contralto 


Continues to 


Sweep All Before Her 


in this her first season under 
the management of 


M. H. HANSON 





HER LATEST 
SENSATION 


CLEVELAND 
Soloist with 


HARMONIC CLUB 
April 25th, 1922 


H. Rogers in Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, April 26, 1922 


James 


The Harmonic Club gave its closing 
concert of the season in Masonic hall 
last night. The club won new laurels as 
a discoverer and introducer of gifted 
soloists. A notable addition to the long 
roster of concert singers heard here for 
the first time because of the enterprise 
of the Harmonics is Kathryn Meisle, 
who delighted last night’s audience and 
won plaudits. 


Miss Meisle, a _ contralto, is _ little 
known to fame, so far as our own knowl- 
edge goes. In fact, we had never heard 
of her until we read her name on the 
Harmonic Club’s prospectus for the sea- 
son just ended. We are neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet; but we 
firmly believe that a brilliant career 
awaits this young American singer. 


SHE POSSESSES A VOICE NOT ExX- 
CELLED IN OPULENCE BY THAT OF 
ANY CONTRALTO TO BE HEARD ON 
OUR CONCERT PLATFORM TODAY. 
And it is a voice that has warm musical 
quality and purity of timbre to com- 
mend it. Furthermore, it has extraor- 
dinary range and flexibility. These latter 
attributes were convincingly disclosed 
in a florid Italian aria, ordinarily con- 
sidered the exclusive property of color- 
atura sopranos. And we confess that 
we prefer the soprano voice in music of 
this sort. It was well done, but deliv- 
ered in tones of such amplitude it seems 
to partake of the nature of a “stunt.” 
All the same, Miss Meisle can be as- 
sured that the toll of contraltos who 
could do it at all is very small, indeed. 


But that was only one number. Miss 
Meisle revealed interpretative insight, in- 
telligence and animation in a varied se- 
lection of lyrics. She showed this in 
the glowing fervor with which she sang 
Gretchaninoff’s “My Native Land” and 
Frank Bridge’s “Love Went a-Riding,” 
a whirlwind of a song, by the way. And 
there was tender expressiveness. in 
Griffes’ pensive and lovely “By a Lonely 
Forest Pathway,” and hearty humor in 
Stanford’s “Bold Unbiddable Boy.” IN 
SUM, AN UNCOMMONLY INTEREST- 
ING SINGER, WITH A SUPERB NAT- 
URAL ENDOWMENT. 


Miss Meisle’s accompaniments were 
skillfully and discerningly played by 
Vaphne Kimball. 


Management 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 











Pioneering for Chamber Music in South and West 


PUAUTAAAUEUL UU EUUUL EAGAN AMAA EAAEAUTEEA TAA AAU 


Norfleet Trio’s Concerts in 
Texas Hamlets Set Up Musi- 
cal Milestones—Mobilizing a 
Community’s Resources for 
the Presentation of the 
Classics — Goossens Proves 
Popular with Juvenile Audi- 
ences — A Four-year-old’s 
Aid as Ticket Salesman 


serves experience of the Norfleet 
Trio’s recent tour of the Southwest 
was their concert at Stamford, Tex., a 
town of 3000, which had never before 
heard any chamber music. Mrs. Harry 
Fuller, a teacher of expression there, 
was the prime mover in the arrange- 
ments and herself sold $186 worth of 
tickets. The town donated the hall, the 
Rotary Club the chairs, a private citi- 
zen the piano; and the two women’s 
clubs of the town disposed of such of 
the tickets as Mrs. Fuller had not sold. 
This was probably the first significant 
musical program ever given in Stam- 
ford. And its principal number was the 
Mendelssohn Trio. 

In Ardmore, Okla., where a Mrs. 
Gardenhire sponsored their appear- 
ance, the Norfleets were again giving a 
first local chamber music concert. A 
special educational point was put to 
their work on this tour by their pres- 
entation of children’s programs. Thus, 
in Dallas, where they played twice, they 





The Norfleet Trio. From Left to Right: 
Catharine Norfleet, Violin; Helen Nor- 
fleet, Piano, and Leeper Norfleet, ’Cellist 


drew a young audience in the afternoon 
and in the evening a houseful of adults. 
The Juvenile Department of the Har- 
mony Club took care of their concert at 
Fort Worth, where the largest in- 
dividual sale of tickets was made by a 
four-year-old. In many towns their 
visit was the result of an invitation from 
some local notable of music. Mrs. G. C. 
Hurst, a music teacher of Fayetteville, 
Ark., with two small children whom she 
wanted to have hear something more and 


HNULUUUUUNUNUUNEUUUUUELUUUNUQUQUUELEUUOOOSUUOQUEUUEOEUUUOOEnQUOQOqaUoegtaggnunnganitengceeeesonneee dunce SLU JUUANLUQUVURNUUTAQOQNERUUUUOOOOQOQENUARAQUUUEALAULUQELLEQUGASULAQNQDONOQEOUOOOQONEDSUOQUQULOQLGQNEOOOUQOQQOOEU0000URCOUGOEEEUAOUEEEOOOGUEE AOU LGEE LENCE | 


better than their native place afforde |, 
turned local manager for their Fayet 
ville appearance. 

Altogether, this tour included cities 
Florida, Virginia and Illinois, as well 
Texas and Oklahoma; and the Trio 
Catharine Norfleet is the violinist, He!. 
Norfleet the pianist and Leeper Norfle>t 
the ’cellist—have been re-engaged f. 
concerts next year in the cities whi} 
they visited just now. Perhaps ther 
success with these fresh and _ litt 
educated audiences was due to their 
laudable habit of prefacing their p:r- 
formances of classic and modern works 
with remarks by one of the players «n 
the history and character of the com- 
positions. They have been able to gain 
in this manner first the attention and 
then the interest of the untutored West 
and South for Schubert, Smetana and 
Beethoven, to name the masters repre- 
sented in a typical list. For the chil- 
dren, they might choose the Gypsy Rondo 
from the First Trio of Haydn; the 
“Fairytale” Waltzes of Schiitt; some of 
Debussy’s descriptive music; the 
“Minuet Rococo” which Herman §Spielter 
has dedicated to them. The Norfleets 
speak of Goossens’ “Organ Grinder,” in 
introducing it, as a bit of musica! 
humor; and they have found it im- 
mensely appreciated as such by their 
junior audiences; but the older gener- 
ation, which, if it has not heard sym- 
phonic music, has at least been trained 
to the conventions of the hymn-writers, 
finds much to protest against in this new 
style. Another particular delight to th: 
children was the “Characteristi 
Sketches” of Léonard, for violin, whic! 
Catharine Norfleet had not known of 
until she found them one day in 
music shop. i A 
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That Talk Broadcasted | 
by Radio 


HOCUOUODEUEOOO OTH DEHOEEODORNOROOOOD 


MUSICAL AMERICA made at the WJZ Sta- 
tion of the Westinghouse Company to 
tens of thousands of people has produced 
a number of complimentary letters and 
telegrams. Here are a few: 


Please accept heartiest congratula- 
tions on your inspired address over the 
radio this evening. It aroused the en- 


thusiasm of the entire family and 
sounded the real keynote to the higher 
things of life. It was an address tinged 
with understanding and marked by con- 
viction. It was the most inspiring mes- 
sage I have listened to in a long time. 
Er1ic H. PALMER. 
New York, April 17, 1922. 





Perhaps no one of all the vast radio 
audience listened with more attention 
or pleasure to Mr. Freund’s talk tonight 
than I did. Not only did I enjoy his 
splendid address, but it brought back 
memories of thirty-two years ago when 
I was the little office boy of Charles F. 
Blum, then printing The American Mu- 
sician, of which Mr. Freund was the 
editor. I wish Mr. Freund well. Hope 
that he will be spared many years, and, 
when his journey does come to an end, 
it will be to the strains of the music he 
loves so well. JOHN Z. ADAMS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





I would like very much to have a copy 
of the remarks made by Mr. Freund by 
radio last night, as he has embodied in 
words thoughts which have been float- 
ing around hazily in my mind. 

H. E. Stout. 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Heard Mr. Freund’s address at a 
friend’s house. It was wonderfully clear. 
We were all delighted. His message was 
of compelling power. ERNEST HALLER. 

Utica, N. Y. 

Listened spellbound to Mr. Freund’s 
address. Cannot tell you how much I 
enjoyed it. It was clear as a bell. 

Mrs. CHARLES D. ISAACSON. 

Brooklyn, N. \ 


peed 
— 


unique Sha 
ARCHER. 


something 
JOSEPH 


That was 
never forget it. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Heard every word of it. Most inspir- 
ing address. PERCY HEMUS. 
New York City. 





Enjoyed Mr. Freund’s talk so much. 
I feel I must tell you about it. 
Mrs. JOHN PFEIFFER. 
Maurer, N. J. 


Mr. Freund’s address was heard by 
us with wonderful distinctness. Very 
often we hear musical performances and 
particularly speeches which are inter- 
rupted by remarks of a humorous char- 
acter by those who butt in, but Mr. 
Freund must have interested his audi- 
ence greatly, for he had a clear road all 
the way through. 

MARIE KING. 

Bay Ridge, N. Y. 





Mr. Quinn of the Public Ledger heard 
Mr. Freund in a radio broadcast speak- 
ing from Newark and said that while he 


had heard him many times before, his 
voice never sounded more distinctly. 
Every word was as plain as if he were 
in the room listening to the speaker. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE EYLES. 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Let me tell you how much I appre- 
ciated Mr. Freund’s talk from WJZ 
advocating the development of better 
music. I am a young business woman 
and find the radiophone a godsend, as 
often I am too tired to go out for pleas- 
Best wishes to Mr. Freund for the 


ure. 
realization of his dream of American 
music. Hope to hear from him by radio 
again. 


MARIE VENINO. 
Newark, N. J. 





I am writing just a word of com- 
mendation and appreciation of Mr. 
Freund’s wonderful address, “The Great 
World Cry,” by radio. Wish it were 
possible for every man, woman and child 
in this vast land of ours to have heard 
him as I and five friends did, to be lifted 
out from themselves to a higher plane 
if only for a few minutes as only such 
a masterful address as his can inspire. 

JAMES B. HUTCHINS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. Freund’s message to us “fathers 
and mothers” over the radio to-night was 
the best thing I have heard yet. We 
hoped he would not stop talking. We 


do need education and someone to prod 
us now and then as to music’s life value 
My daughter had stopped taking violi: 
lessons but, after hearing Mr. Freund, 
she is going to begin again. Let hin 
spread his convictions more and more. 
Mrs. J. S. WALKER. 
South Orange, N. J. 





We want to thank Mr. Freund for th: 
great pleasure he gave us last night 
over the radio. It did seem such a pity 
after his wonderful talk that he could 
not see his audience and know how much 
they enjoyed what he said and admired 
the way he said it. It would be ow 
pleasure to hear him again. 

Mary O. BATEs. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The writer takes this opportunity t 
thank Mr. Freund for the very whole- 
some talk at WJZ Station which was 
heard at his home in Ridgewood. To 
express what a pleasure it was to us | 
am sending a copy of the Ostrander 
paper issued by this electric company 
and suggest that if any part of the 
speech is available, we would be glad t 
publish it in the next issue. 

W. C. BEHRENS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Jazz Barred in Washington’s Music Week 


WASHINGTON, May 1.—It is announced 


by Robert Lawrence of the Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, director 
Washington’s Music Week, May 28 ¢ 
June 3, that there will be no jazz mus 
during the week. A series of five free 
Sunday evening open-air concerts began 
on April 30, in the Central High Schoo! 
stadium, which seats over 6000. These 
concerts are part of the energetic Mus 
Week preparatory campaign. 

A. T. M. 





Bispham Will Admitted to Probate 


Surrogate James A. Foley on April 2/, 
sustained a motion to dismiss the objec- 
tions to probating the will of the la‘ 
David Bispham who died Oct. 2, las 
The motion was made by counsel f°! 
Job Hedges and Mrs. Henrietta M. T‘ 
Eyck, executors of the will. The obje 
tions were made by counsel for M2 
Caroline R. Bispham and Leonie A. | 


Bispham, widow and daughter of * 
deceased. Another daughter, Mrs. Vi 
Bispham Daddi-Bargheri, of Floren 


Italy, did not enter the litigation. 





ITITO SCHIPA 





Evans %,. Saller 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Orchestra Engaged as a Body 
to Give Summer Con- 
cert Series 


The entire New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra will be employed during the 
coming summer for the annual popular 
concert series at the Lewisohn Stadium 
of the City College of New York. The 
concerts are scheduled to begin on 
July 6, under the baon of Henry Hadley, 


who will conduct the first three weeks. 
The concerts of the second three weeks 


will be conducted by Willie Van Hoog- 


straten. 

The personnel of the committee headed 
by Mrs. Charles Guggenheimer includes 
Mrs. Newbold Leroy Edgar, vice-chair- 
man; Mrs. Henry M. Alexander, Mrs. 
Robert Low Bacon, Henry de Forest 
Baldwin, Mrs. Max J. Bernheim, Artur 
Bodanzky, Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Mrs. 
William B. Dinsmore, General Coleman 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC TO PLAY AT STADIUM 


DuPont, Mrs. Lyttleton Fox, Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Lawrence Gilman, 
Richard Hammond, Felix Lamond, Sam 
A. Lewisohn, Clarence H. Mackay, Mrs. 
Charles E. Mitchell, Josephine Osborn, 
Mrs. Frederick Peterson, Ralph Pulit- 
zer, Samuel J. Reckford, Louis F. Roths- 
child, Mrs. Arthur Sachs, Mrs. Walter 
J. Salmon, Edward F. Sanderson, Al- 
fred F. Seligsberg, Anne Shingleur, Mrs. 
Horatio Nelson Slater, Mrs. Willard D. 
Straight, Mrs. William Ambrose Taylor, 
Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, Felix M. War- 
burg and R. Thornton Wilson. 

It is understood that the committee, 
Arthur Judson, manager of the enter- 
prise, and Cromwell Childe, publicity 
director, are planning to present heavier 
programs than heretofore, and to bring 
forward as many novelties as possible, 
particularly of the Russian school. It 
has been pointed out that with an or- 
chestra like the Philharmonic at their 
disposal, no time will be lost by the 
conductors in whipping the band into 
shape, and consequently more difficult 
works can be undertaken at once. 





OPERA CLUB MEETS 





Hears Interesting Program and Address 
by Leila Troland Gardner 


The National Opera Club of America, 
of which Mme. Katharine Evans Von 
Klenner is the founder and president, 
gave a particularly interesting program 
on Thursday, April 20. The numbers 
presented were: Karl Goldmark’s Over- 
ture “Sakuntala” by Mesdames Haber, 
Cohen, Robitzek, Weil, Mme. Schuberth 
Neyman, conductor; Widor’s “Contem- 
plation” and Diaz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” 
by Frederick Hoffman, baritone; Doni- 
zetti’s “Una furtiva lagrima” from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” and Verdi’s “La 
donna e mobile’ from “Rigoletto” by 
Ladislaus Dortsak, tenor of the Grand 
Opera in Budapest, with Emmy Kovacs 
at the piano; first reading from the 
opera “Corsica” by Irene Berge, the 
synopsis being given by Mme. Alice 
Ross-Dette and the characters being ably 
taken care of by M. Myers, Anne Noll, 
R. Thomlinson and Leo Duran; Wecker- 
lin’s “Berceuse,” Clewing’s “Alle Tage 


ist kein Sonntag” and “Chanson de 
Montmartre” by Frederick Hoffman, 
with flute accompaniment; Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre” by Mesdames Haber, 
Cohen, Robitzek, and Weil, Mme. Schu- 
berth Neyman, conductor; Respighi’s 
“Nebbie” and Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata” 
by Ladislaus and Dortsak. 


A very interesting address was made 
by Mrs. Leila Troland Gardner, already 
well known as a composer, on “The 
Novelties of the Season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera.” She paid a compliment to 
Gatti-Casazza’s management and par- 
ticularly referred to his productions of 


“Loreley,” “Roi d’Ys,” “Die Tode Stadt,” 


“The Snow Maiden” and “Cosi Fan 
Tutte.” Of each of these works, she 
gave a brief résumé and also referred 
to the prominent artists who sang in 
them. The essaying of the réle of Sam- 
son by Martinelli, she considered one cf 
the notable features of the season. 

She referred to the bill that was in- 
dorsed by the Mayor and recently signed 
by Governor Miller for the establishment 
of a People’s Temple of Music, Art and 
Drama. She also paid a warm tribute of 


praise to John C, Freund, the editor of 
MusicAL AMERICA; Leonard Liebling, 
editor of the Musical Courier; Otto H. 


Kahn and Baroness Von Klenner. The 
time would come, she felt sure, when 
New York would be the great musical 
mart and musical center of the world. 
J. B. 





Tenor Joins Friedberg Management 


Gray Roberts, a young American tenor 
of Welsh descent already favorably 
known as a church singer in New York, 
has just signed a contract for appear- 
ances under the exclusive management 
of Annie Friedberg. Mr. Roberts comes 
from Pittsburgh and is well known in 
Pennsylvania. In New York he has been 
studying with Frederick Bristol. 





Dillon String Quartet Wins Montana 
Contest 


Big TIMBER, MONT., April 29.—A 
string quartet composed of pupils of L. 
A. Gregory of Dillon and all students at 
the high school there, won first place in 
the recent high school music contest. 
The ensemble included Frances Dunn, 
first violin; Paul Judge, second violin; 
Muriel Paddock, ’cello, and Orpha Baker, 





viola. Marjorie Williams, pianist, 

played with the ensemble in several 

numbers. 

Samuel Gardner Weds Stella Barnard 
Samuel Gardner, violinist and com- 

poser, and Stella Barnard, pianist, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wash- 
ington Barnard of Montclair, N. J., were 
married at the Marie Antoniette Hotel, 
New York, on April 26. 





Action Bars Artists from 


Paris 


Anti-Soviet 


The French Government has embarked 
on a policy of barring from the country 
all artists who, in any way, have been 
associated with the artistic activities of 
the existing régime in Russia, according 
to a recent dispatch from Paris. The 
action automatically bars Isadora Dun- 
can, who organized a dancing school in 
Moscow recently, from returning to 
Paris which city has been her head- 
quarters for years. Recently the ban 
operated in a direct fashion when the 
Government refused to visé the passport 





one of the stars of 


of Olga Spessiva, 
the Diaghileff Russian ballet, when she 
sought permission to visit Paris with the 


troupe for a spring season. Despite a 
character guarantee offered by Diag- 
hileff himself, the Government claimed 
she had received a subsidy from the 
Soviet Government in Moscow last year 
and refused to alter its action. 


Mr. and Mrs. Huss Plan Summer Coursé 
at Lake George 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss’ last 
public appearance before the summer 
vacation will be a recital in the Evening 
Mail Course in the auditorium of the 
DeWitt Clinton High School, Sunday eve- 
ning, May 21, when by request of the 
management several groups of Huss com- 
positions, including the well-known 
violin sonata—played by Ruth Kemper 
and the composer, will be given. Mrs. 
Huss, besides German and French songs, 
will sing some new Huss songs, and there 
will also be two movements from the 
Huss Prize String Quartet. 

Mr. and ‘Mrs. Huss will close their 
teaching season in New York about June 
20, when they will go to their Lake 
George cottage for a six weeks’ teaching 
course beginning July 17. The Huss 
place of 100 acres has about seventy-five 
acres of magnificent wild forest with a 
trout brook skirting the apple orchard. 
The studio stands 300 feet above the 
lake, commanding a glorious view of 
mountains and lake. A feature of the 
course will be two recitals by Mr. and 
Mrs. Huss. 





Strauss Tone Poem on Capitol Theater 


Program 


In celebration of Music Week, the pro- 
gram given at the Capitol Theater in the 
week beginning April 30, included 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” conducted 
by Erno Rapee; two solos by Frederic 
Fradkin, violinist, Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
freud” and Drdla’s “Souvenir,” and a 
divertissement danced to  Ponchielli’s 
“Dance of the Hours.” 


Raymond Havens, pianist, will be 
heard in Chicago, March 18 next year, 
under the management of F. Wight Neu- 
mann, and in Minneapolis March 25, as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony. 








sore POLAH 


VIOLINIST 


SCORES SIGNIFICANT SUCCESS IN 
TOWN HALL— NEW YORK 


(Joint Recital with Germaine Schnitzer, Pianist) 


APRIL 20, 


NEW YORK CRITICS UNANIMOUS IN THEIR PRAISE 


1922 





André Polah and Mme. Schnitzer have done heartily 


good service in introducing the work (Goossens’ Sonata) in Town 


Hall 


Mr. Polah only lately returned from playing abroad, 


where he seems to have won the city of Paris completely to his strings, 
showed his audience a new, more commanding Mr. Polah than ever 


he has shown here before. 


Always a sincere, refined and poetic musi- 


cian with the best of French style at his finger tips, he has gained tre- 
mendously in repose—his playing was altogether admirable in the 


Goossens Sonata and brought out the intelligence of it in clean, lithe . 
He had his chief chance of the evening—and certainly a more 
ingratiating one—in the familiar Chausson 


lines. 


“‘Poeme.”” Here he was 


intensely sympathetic and the beautiful piece became almost consecra- 
tional under the fine ardor of his bowing.” 


sé 


—New York Sun, April 21, 


The Sonata written by Eugene Goossens, a composer of 


1922. 


Belgian blood and English birth, had found a sympathetic sponsor in 


the violinist. 


Mr. Polah, himself a Belgian, had joined with Mr. Goos- 


sens in its public presentation in Paris, when the score found loud 


approval. 


ee 


though still unfamiliar 


esting material.”’ 


“.  .  .  Skillfully performed, 


style, 


melodiousness as well as musicianly workmanship. 
sonatas, the good sized audience found its greatest pleasure in solo 
Polah played so acceptably that he was compelled 
—New York Evening Post, April 21, 


Mr. Polah is an imaginative and musicianly player.” 
—New York American, April 21, 


offerings. Mr. 
to add encores.” 


Management: Music League of America, 8 East 34th Street, New York City 





It was played last night in Town Hall with grace, spirit 
and finish and was warmly received.” 


—New York Herald, April 21, 


: There were two sonatas for violin and piano, the first 
by Goossens and the second by Sylvio Lazzari, also not a newcomer 
. . There was also Chausson’s 
played by Mr. Polah. He did ample justice to the unusually inter- 
—New York Evening Mail, April 21, 


the violin part in particular being 
given with much beauty of tone, purity of intonation and finish of 
The Lazzari Sonata in three movements had sustained 


1922. 


*‘Poeme”’ 


1922. 


Between the two 


1922. 


1922. 
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Adapted from the poem 
‘“‘THE PASSION FLOWER’”’ 


Poem by Laura Blackburn 
Music by Frederic Knight Logan 


FREDERIC KNIGHT LOGAN, the 
composer of the present season’s 








success, ‘‘Pale Moon,” and who 
first distinguished himself by 
writing ‘‘ Missouri Waltz” has 
again delivered us a ballad, 
which we say without hesita- 
tion, to be as promising a num- 














ber as we have ever published. 
We believe it is destined for uni- 
versal use and to be appropriate 
for all purposes. 


Three Keys. Price 40c. 
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Scores in New York 
Recital, Aeolian Hall, 
April 12, 1922 


“Orpha Kendall Holstman, soprano, 
disclosed a pleasing voice.”’—N. JY. 
Tribune. 

a 


‘Miss Holstman’s voice was eminently 
fitted for the particular kind of work 
she chose to offer, and she sang with 
pure tone and easy assurance.” 
V. ¥. Morning Telegraph. 


Ss 


“She has a nice voice that averages 
well up with the majority of vocalists 
who have graced the season’s concert 


Stage. N. ) F kvenwig a rld 

ao 
“Orpha Kendall Holstman — started 
with Brahms, Grieg, Wolf, to which 
she brought fine phrasing and_ the 


charm of simple delivery.”"—N. J. 
Ikvening Mail. 


P 
Address 157 East Ohio St., 
Chicago 
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NEW TOLEDO CHOIR BEGINS CAREER 





Mozart Singers in Twelfth 
Mass—Hear Visiting 
Artists 
By J. Harold Harder 


TOLEDO, OHIO, April 29.—Under the 
leadership of J. Charles Kuntz, the 
Mozart Choir, a newly organized choral 
society, made its initial bow to the pub- 
lic in Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. The 
work of the chorus was decidedly suc- 
cessful. There are 150 voices in the 
chorus, which is sponsored by the 
Toledo Council of Catholic Women. 

Frances Alda was presented here in 
recital on Easter Sunday by the Civic 
Music League. Mme. Alda has appeared 
here several times, and each appearance 
wins her a host of new admirers. 

Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, appeared in 
Scott Auditorium on April 20 as the 
last number on the Toledo Piano Teach- 
ers’ Course. He gave a program de- 
voted mostly to modern novelties. After 
the concert a reception was given to him 
at the Toledo Conservatory. 

The Toledo Symphony gave its second 
popular concert for the season in the 
Coliseum on April 23 before a large audi- 
ence. Lewis H. Clement conducted, and 
the players acquitted themselves excel- 
lently. The orchestra has done fine work 
this season, and it is hoped that the pub- 
lic will support it to the limit. 

With Queena Mario as assisting art- 
ist, the Eurydice Club gave its second 
concert of the present season in the 
Coliseum on April 25. Besides the suc- 
cess gained by Miss Mario, the concert 
proved of unusual interest both in the 
choice of program and in the club’s fine 
readings. Chief interest centered in the 





*PRELUDES FOR VIOLIN 





FREDERICK JACOBI 


COMPOSITIONS PERFORMED DURING 
THE PAST SEASON 


“*PRELUDES FOR PIANO.. 


ch ews VICTOR WITTGENSTEIN 


A CALIFORNIA SUITE (Orchestra) 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF LOS ANGELES 
WALTER HENHY ROTHWELL, Cond. 


*IN PREPARATION: COMPOSERS MUSIC CORPORATION. 
**IN PREPARATION: G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


Fantasy on a Russian Folk-song by 
Samuel Richard Gaines, which won ths 
New York Schumann Club’s _inter- 
national contest in 1920. The two violin 
parts in this number were given by 
Bessie Werum and Lynne! Reed. Th 
work was warmly received, and Mr 
Gaines, who was in the audience, had t: 
rise and acknowledge the applause. Mrs 
Otto Sand directed the singing in he) 
usual efficient manner and Mrs. John 
Gillett was at the piano. 





Harry Rowe Shelley Tours New England 


Several recitals were given in citie 
of New England during the Lenten sea 
son by Harry Rowe Shelley, composer 
who continues as organist at the Centra 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn. Dr 
Shelley has received many requests fron 
cities of the West and South for recitals 
of his own compositions, and will prob 
ably tour in such programs next winter. 
if he can arrange for a leave of absenc 
from his church. In these concerts, the 
organist will have the assistance of aug 
mented choirs in each city. The various 


cities have already assured him that their 


choirs will band together for the specia 
purpose of singing some of the bette: 
known of his compositions. 





Bernice Kazounoff Plans Summer Course 
in Kansas City 


Bernice Kazounoff, pianist, will hold a 
ten-week summer course in Kansas City, 
her home city, from June to August this 
year, teaching there at the Inez Hotel. 
Miss Kazounoff has been in New York 
during the winter, and has had success 
in her teaching. In October she intends 
to go to Europe for further study, locat 
ing in Berlin, where she plans to remain 
for four or five years. 
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“Contributed much 
to the pleasure ot 
the evening in his 
singing ‘It Is 
Enough’ in ‘Elijah’.” 


Savannah, Grd. 
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GRACE 


HOFFMAN 








COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Miss Hoffman Sang “‘Violetta” in “Traviata” the First Time 


Opera Was Ever Given Over the Radio 


Comments of the Press 


“Grace Hoffman is a soprano of rare artistic abilities and the pos- 


New York Herald. 


sessor of a remarkable coloratura voice.’’- 


“Grace Hoffman has earned an enviable reputation for her singing. 
In the famous aria from ‘Louise’ by Charpentier she made an eloquent 
interpretation of this beautiful number, the high register of her voice 
showing that pure and fluent tone value which the aria makes so many 


demands upon the singer to bring out.’——Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“Miss Hoffman sang ‘Caro Nome’ in a manner that recalled Galli 


Curci’s celebrated performance of it.”—-Boston Globe. 


“Miss Hoffman proved anew the brightness and the agility of her 


song. —Boston Transcript. 


“Yesterday the Congressional Club had the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Hoffman of New York in a song recital, the largest audience of the 
season being present. She has a coloratura soprano voice of rare beauty 
and she sings with all of the abandon and facility of execution of an 
artist. Her high E flat, in the ‘Traviata’ aria, was as clear as a bell, 


and her runs were smooth, brilliant and flexible. 


“Besides a rich voice, Miss Hoffman possesses a vivid, moving per 


sonality and an appealing charm that completely captivated her audi 


ence.’-—The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
“Grace Hoffman also sang the Polonaise from ‘Mignon. and we 


The NV ex 


enjoyed it more than when Tetrazzini does the same thing.” 


York Tribune. 








ADDRESS 


Management of GRACE HOFFMAN 


Telephone Columbus 0642 


216 West 72nd Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 


Ensembles of Mendelssohn and 
Matinée Musical Clubs 


Give Unusual Concerts 
By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, April 22.—The second 
concert of the season of the Mendels- 
sohn Club was a triumph both for the 
splendid singers of the organization and 
for N. Lindsay Norden, the indefati- 
gable and capable drillmaster and con- 
ductor. The audience completely filled 
the big ballroom of the  Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

The singers excelled themselves in 
finesse of nuance, in balance of parts 
and in rich, sweet tone. They gave 
especial value to numbers by three Phil- 
adelphia composers, Nicholas Douty’s 
setting of a song from “Love’s Labor 
Lost”; H. Alexander Matthews’ relig- 
ious composition, “Three Women Went 
Forth,” and Camille Zeckwer’s highly 
original eight-part chorus, “The Bull 
Pup.” Among the many other numbers, 
Granville Bantock’s “What a_ Lovely 
Magic Has Been Here” was outstand- 
ing both for its own melodious self and 
for the charming performance of the 
club. The soloists were Elizabeth Bon- 
ner, contralto, who showed a rich and 
well-drilled voice, in Russian songs and 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah,” and 
Ellis Clark Hammann, who played Mac- 
Dowell’s “Hexentanz” and works by 
Scarlatti and others, as well as exquisite 
accompaniments for Miss Bonner. 

Many of the delegates of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Music Clubs were 


CHORAL PROGRAMS 


present at the delightful spring concert 
of the Matinée Music Club, Wednesday 
night, in the Bellevue ballroom. Helen 
Pulaski Innes’ chorus bore the brunt of 
the program with accustomed vigor and 
fine musicianship, singing with ample 
volume, much feeling and wonderfully 
shaded dynamics. As the Matinée Club 
Orchestra, directed by Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich, was available, as well as the club’s 
harp ensemble of nine players under the 
competent direction of Dorothy John- 
stone Baseler, the chorus was able to 
give many novel combinations with the 
voices. Mrs. Innes conducted with beau- 
tifully persuasive control of her forces. 
The harp ensemble, with its talented 
directress, showed truly wonderful tech- 
nical proficiency and added greatly to 
the variety and enjoyment of the pro- 
gram. The program contained Ethe!l- 
bert Nevin’s cantata, “The Land of 
Heart’s Desires” and several well-sung 
songs by the soloist, George C. Smith, 
baritone. 


Felix Salmond Cancels Sailing 

Felix Salmond, ’cellist, who was sched 
uled to sail for England recently, al- 
tered his plans at the last moment and 
played at a private musical given on 
April 21 at the home of Mrs. John A. 
Hartwell. His program included a 
Franck Sonata and several Italian com 
positions. His wife will join him here 
within a few weeks and they will spend 
most of the summer in this country. 


Florence Easton has been engaged to 
sing Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust” in 
Finglish at the Springfield, Mass., Music 
Festival on May 12. 
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modation of students. 


| will conduct a class of 


Virtuoso Violin Playing 


and Chamber Music 
WILLEM WILLEKE | 


| Violoncello Virtuoso, assisting 


at Blue Hill, Maine 
From July Ist to August 3lst, 1922 


A building has been erected, especially designed, 
containing Social Meeting and Recital Kooms 
for Ensemble Playing, alsoa Music Library and 
a Hall for Concerts and Lectures for the accom- 


For terms of tuition and particulars for living 
accommodations, etc., apply to the Secretary of 
Franz Kneisel, 329 W. 84th St., New York, until 
June Ist (thereafter Blue Hill, Me.) 


FRANZ KNEISEL 


a limited number of 


students tor 


















































MME. CORINNE 


RIDER-KELSEY 


Soprano 


Announces Summer Classes Till August 15th 


Studio: 122 East 37th Street, New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 7758 
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NEW YORK, MAY 6, 1922 
EUROPE’S “ESCAPE” 


O the economist the prodigality of the music 

season in Europe is no doubt a cause for 
wonder, sated as he is with tales of the collapse 
of the mark, the kronen, the franc and the lire. 
It must surprise him to read that Berlin and 
Vienna, the two great capitals of harassed Central 
Europe, have never before had so many concerts 
and recitals, that the Opera in the Austrian capi- 
tal, now bereft of two-thirds of its dominion, pre- 
sented during the past winter a more varied réper- 
toire than any other opera house in the world. 
The economist will find it astounding to read that 
the “standing room only” sign has adorned the 
entrance of more than one theater where oper- 
ettas were playing and has been observed at the 
entrance of the Opera itself. The seasons in 
Paris, Rome and Milan are as active as ever. One 
may well ask, “How do they do it?” 

But where the economist fails, the psychologist 
can offer an explanation. The populations of 
these European countries are finding their escape 
from a depressing world in music. How can one 
doubt that music is as necessary to the soul and to 
the whole business of making life possible as food 
is to the body? In America we have not eluded 
the wave of international discouragement. The 
depression and the very agonizing complications 
of our civilization have created a definite school 
of literature, known as the “literature of escape.” 
It deals with adventures and explorations, physi- 
cal or of the soul and the mind. It has helped to 
make life more possible, more cheerful for thou- 
sands of people. Music can be a great healer. As 








the purest and most emotional of the arts, it can 
bring forgetfulness and create at least an illusion 
of happiness. It is possible to carry away with 
you the glories of a fine orchestral concert. There 
is no psychological release comparable to music. 
To-day it has become a necessity. There is no 
longer anything luxurious in it. 

Surely there is something at once heroic and 
pathetic in the hunger of Europe for music. To 
be sure, the season lacked the excellence of the 
seasons of a decade ago, largely because the finest 
artists have found their way to America and to 
those capitals like London and Paris where con- 
ditions are not so bad. There is something mag- 
nificent in the thought that all the economic con- 
fusion and conditions of life which approach the 
unbearable are not able to stifle the greatest of 
the arts. Out of the dust of collapse it may be 
that the first glowing light of the superiority of 
man’s mind over matter is to arise. This is, per- 
haps, the final test of a civilization. 
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A TEST OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


MERICAN management of grand opera is on 

trial in Chicago. Those who have keenly re- 
gretted that the artistic destinies of the country’s 
operatic institutions should be in the hands of aliens 
will watch developments with a hope that native 
leadership will extricate the Middle Westerners from 
the embarrassments that have harassed them over 
a number of years. Here, apparently, is an oppor- 
tunity to make a genuine American institution of 
what has been an exotic, by a scheme of financing 
that will place a multitude of lessor guarantors in 
the place a few very wealthy persons have occupied 
in the past. The success achieved by the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera House in recent 
years, in making opera pay—whatever the reaction 
of this success on the artistic aims of the institution 
—is a heartening one for the Chicagoans. For the 
first time in its history American business methods 
are to be applied to the monetary affairs of the com- 
pany. 

Viewed in retrospect, Mary Garden’s brief career 
as the controlling executive of the company appears 
to have been a sort of final fling for the McCormicks, 
whose millions were to foot the bill, as well as for 
Miss Garden. If, as is generally accepted, the deficit 
under her management exceeded anything in the his- 
tory of the company, this was largely because she 
was told to make a gala season of it. Those who 
were behind her desired that nothing bordering on 
penuriousness should mar their final year as the 
chief guarantors. 

Now, it can only be devoutly hoped that the Chi- 
cago Opera Association is, indeed, “beginning a new 
life,” and that Miss Garden, whose words these are, 
combines with her other attainments the proleptic 
vision of a prophetess. Certainly the announcement 
that various foreign artists will be replaced by 
American singers indicates a move toward an in- 
fusion of the new blood that will be necessary to this 
“new life.”’ Still more to be applauded is the plan to 
give at least three new American operas in the im- 
mediate future. If America is to develop an operatic 
literature of its own, some institution not only must 
be willing to produce completed works but must 
stimulate and encourage composition of scores in- 
tended for the lyric stage. There was a time when 
the Metropolitan seemed intent on producing some 
native work each season, but the results apparentiy 
were not encouraging and two seasons now have 
passed since there has been any mention of any 
new American opera. If General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza has one in sight for next year or the season 
following, he has kept his secret well. 

The statement that no general manager will be 
named for the Chicagoans, indicating that an ex- 
periment will be made with committee management, 
is not one of the more reassuring elements in the 
situation. The hydra-headed management at the 
Metropolitan which followed the death of Conreid 
could never have endured and it threatened at one 
time to wreck the opera. Out of it, however, the 
strongest man emerged with something like dic- 
tatorial powers, and it is not unlikely that history 
will repeat itself in Chicago. 

RNEST NEWMAN, the London critic, has sug- 
gested that Stravinsky’s intense indignation 
over the recent realistic production of his ballet, 
“Ragtime,” without his permission, arose from the 
fact that the composer for the first time saw what 
his music “looked like.” What contortions of phys- 








ical movement would be necessary to visualize some 
program numbers of the season now ending? 

















































































































Photo by Bain News Service 

A Conductor as Cameraman: Willy Van Hoogstraaten 
Photographed as He Sailed Recently for a Brief Eu- 
ropean Visit 


Returning to Europe, with his wife, Elly Ney, the 
pianist, for a brief period of relaxation, Willy Van 
Hoogstraaten, Dutch conductor, recently took his own 
“snaps” of lower New York’s sky-line to show to his 
friends across the sea. Mr. Hoogstraaten, like Mme. 
Ney, is an exponent of Brahms’ music. He was suc- 
cessful in two appearances as “guest” conductor with 
the New York Philharmonic this season. He will return 
to the United States in July, to conduct a series of 
summer concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium, New York. 


Engel—Gabriel Engel, the violinist, who had long 
admired a priceless Guarnerius violin, was recently 
presented with the instrument. The former owner in- 
sisted that his name remain unknown. The artist has 
used the instrument in a number of concert appear- 
ances. 

Steindel—In order to attend the races held at Tia 
Juana, Mexico, Albin Steindel, violinist of the Chicago 
Opera orchestra, and a nephew of Bruno Steindel, the 
‘cellist, recently made the trip from Los Angeles by 


airplane. He was accompanied by his cousin, Eleanor 
Steindel. The flight was made in an hour and fifty 
minutes. 


Devries—In recognition of his activities in behalf 
of French music in the United States, Herman Devries, 
critic of the Chicago American, was recently presented 
with a Sevres vase by the French consul, Antonin 
Barthelemy. Mr. Devries enjoys the titles of Officier 
d’Academie, Officier du Nicham Iftikar and Officier de 
l’Instruction Publique. 

Dux—Claire Dux, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, who fulfilled a successful series of concert 
tours this season, saw her first baseball game in the 
course of a Southern trip. Mme. Dux, who likes to 
play golf, skate and swim, says that there is a simi- 
larity between the work of the champion of sport and 
the opera “star,” for each gives pleasure to a great 
public. 

Gauthier-Schmitz—The disturbances incident to the 
best-regulated recital were recently exemplified in the 
intrusions into a joint-program recently given by Eva 
Gauthier, soprano, and E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, 
somewhere in Mississippi. While Mme. Gauthier was 
singing a large block of wood came flying through the 
window, narrowly missing the pianist Two negroes 
were having a scuffle outside, and the argument had 
apparently become critical. 

Carrara—Believing that the Italian musician in Amer- 
ica has in large part neglected the concert for the 
operatic field, Olga Carrara, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has recently begun a campaign to 
correct this state of affairs. Mme. Carrara has an- 
nounced a series of recitals in which the works of 
Italian composers resident in the United States, with 
the latter at the piano, will be exclusively presented. 
The proceeds of the events, it is announced, will be 
devoted to charitable work. 

Miller—Reed Miller, the well-known tenor, recently 
told a belated Caruso anecdote. It seems that he one 
day encountered the late king of opera in a New York 
street, where the latter was walking with Dr. Hol- 
brooke Curtis. Dr. Curtis introduced Mr. Miller as the 
tenor soloist in a certain “Messiah” performance. 
Caruso asked what kind of work this “Messiah” was, 
and the oratorio singer illustrated it by humming a 
few sustained roulades from the aria, “Every Valley.” 
Caruso was surprised and exclaimed, “Why, I can’t do 
that!” Then he beamed. “But this I can do!” and he 
sang in a stentorian high C that electrified passersby. 
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The Art of the Farewell 


T used to be the Début that Taxed the Ingenuity. 
Farewell will have relegated the simple former process to the status of 


Soon, we fear, the 


one of the Minor Incidents of the Career. We append a few possible requi- 
sites for the occasion of a Departure by a Queen of the Lyric Stage: 

Afternoon’s Hire of Flotilla of Dirigibles to Accommodate Nine Million Prom- 
inent (Socially) Débutantes. 

Seventeen Hundred Gross of Elaborate Pennants, Embroidered with Diva’s Por- 
trait and Principal Réles, Either Indisputably Possessed or Shared. 

Ditto Noise-Making Instruments, Such as Pocket-Size Celesta, Tam-Tams and 
Other Orchestral Innovations. 

Nineteen Million Floral Tributes in Symbolic Configurations and Composed of 
Appropriate Ingredients: Such as Thyme, Signifying Imperishable Quality of Prima 
Donna’s Art; Sage, Symbolizing Business Instinct of Diva; and Forget-me-not, 
Embodying Slogan for Adherents. 

_. The services of an expert Traffic Manager; a Designer of Décor; a Coutumier 
with a flair for Byzantine effects, and other dramatis personae are also essential, if 
the Ultimate Effect would be achieved. 


* a ie 


The Extremities in Opera; or, a Manual for Aspirants 


|< grantee the Philadelphia North American, we borrow an interesting diagram de- 
voted to the pedal and digital movements of the principal artists in a perform- 
ance of the much-maligned “Die Walkiire” of Wagner. 

We deem this very valuable for the beginner: 





FLOOR PLANS OF METROPOLITAN OPERA STARS 


IN VIOLENT ACTION. 
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HE Tenor’s Feet loom in the upper left offing, ostensibly as these should appear 
while he is delivering a Song of Love. Rightward one perceives the correctly 
biased shoes of the Villain. 

Nearby one sees the proper sort of Footprints to indicate a Scuffle or other 
vreathless encounter athwart an Urbanesque cliff, all in the beams of an obliging 
attery of calcium lights. At the extreme right, one sees the authorized operatic 
method for addressing supplications with the back turned. 

* * *x 


OMING to the Hand, that index of the soul, we are treated to a series of sym- 
metrical dramatic gestures. (These are very serviceable, being equally appro- 
priate to the expression of ardor, rage, disappointment, envy, tremulousness or 
abandon. As such, they may well be studies as a complete operatic stock-in-trade 
by the aspirant.) That in which the fingers extend toward the “wings,” right, may 
be used to accompany any of the following specimen bits of furor operaticus: 
1. “Is My Secret Then Betrayed?”—‘“Forza del Destino,” Act ITI. 
2. “Near the Walls of Sevilla.”—“Carmen,” Act I. 
3. “A Little Voice I Hear.”—“Barber of Seville,” Act I. 

The Gesture Puissant in the vague direction of the “wings,” left, may be utilized 
to accompany a great variety of inner complications (not to mention vocal tessi- 
turas), such as follow: 

1. “Strange Harmony.”—“Tosca,” Act I. 
2. “A Bumper We’ll Drain!”—“Traviata,” Act I. 
3. “Suicide!”—“Gioconda,” Act IV. 


* * * 


thy Uplifted Palm is often utilized. Indeed in all situations calling for unusual 
emphasis, such as would in private life be accompanied by strong language, the 
hand is extended at arm’s length on the lyric stage. 
tures should be cultivated, as each point of the compass has a meaning all its own. 
The Crooked Elbow denotes surprise, or mild gratification—wonder. It is equally 
appropriate to the Ballatella in “Pagliacci” or “Vision Fugitive.” 

The Clasped Hands are much in favor with the Woman Artist, having super- 
seded the now obsolete method in which they were held rigidly at the sides, as if 
they had inadvertently been plunged into a basin of treacle in a land far from soap 
ind water. But even in concert to-day, the well-informed aspirant should know, the 

inds are closed upon each other and pushed vigorously in an outward and upward 
d ol with a force in direct ratio with the emotional tensity of the artist’s 

imber. 

_ The Pointed Finger is the harshest gesture at present employed in the panto- 
ime of the opera. It signifies some such intelligence as that conveyed in the terse 
ind inimical formula: “Take the air!” The operatic version of this ultimatum is 
dinarily, “Begone!” or in exalted moments, “Fly!” A well-known example is that 
. which Elvira, in “Ernani,” snatching the cutlery from Carlos’ belt, cries “Go, or 
ith This Dagger I Will Slay Us Both!” 


A great variety of these ges- - 
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Culled from Our Correspondence 


“The well known contralto filled the large and treacherous spaces of the audi- 
torium with ease.” 
“This brilliant pianist, who has a charming personality, described the numbers 


as she played them.” 
ae ce 


A Collegiate Pronouncement 


HARASSED pianiste (there are instances where the dubious final “e” proves 

eloquent) sends us a copy of a notice contained in a university publication in 
advance of her local recital. “The concert to be given by ——,” it states, “in the 
assembly hall on Thursday at eleven a. m. offers a rare privilege to us as an 
institution, for ——— stands without a peer in her profession. Liszt and Bach agree 
that she is the greatest performer before the musical world to-day.” Shades of 
Franz and Johann Sebastian! “She has consented to give this concert for us 
purely out of generosity. The admission will be twenty-five cents. Any who miss 
this opportunity will have cause to regret it sorely.” 

Aside from the amazing vitality attributed to great composers of the past, we 
wonder whether the last lines contain a coercive threat? If so, this tone might be 
profitably adopted by artists in their advertisements. “All those who do not see fit 
to attend Mr. Thumpem’s Debussy matinée on Friday at Aeolian will be painfully 
remorseful soon thereafter!” 


There one has the remedy, so long sought, for the empty concert chair! 


Infemporary = = 
erican MUGvician£ 


EED MILLER, tenor, was born in 
Anderson, S. C., on Feb. 29, 1880, of 
musical parents. He obtained his gen- 
eral education at Clemson College. He 


served in the Span- 
ish-American War 
until 1899, when 
he returned and 
began his musical 
career as_ soloist 
at the Church of 
the Advent in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. His 
first vocal teacher 
was Edward 4G. 
Powell, with whom 
he studied until 
1901. He then 
sang a season of 
summer opera, and 
came to New York 
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of soloist in Calvary M. E. Church. 
From here he went to the Old Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn, then to the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York and 
subsequently to St. Thomas’ Church, 
where he has now been soloist for twelve 
years. Mr. Miller made his New York 
concert début with the New York Ora- 
torio Society, under Frank Damrosch, in 
1904. Since then he has appeared with 
practically every oratorio society in the 
country, as well as with nearly every or- 
chestra. His répertoire includes about 
125 oratorios. Mr. Miller has sung in 
the premiéres of many oratorios in this 
country, among these being Bantock’s 
“Omar Khayyam” and in David Stan- 
ley Smith’s “Rhapsody of St. Bernard.” 
He has sung in “The Messiah” more than 
100 times. In 1909 he married Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, with whom he 
has toured the country in recital. In 
summer Mr. and Mrs. Miller go to Lake 
George, where they teach. 














Reed Miller in January, 1902, 
and almost immediately obtained the post 
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LIGHT OPERA IN MILWAUKEE 


Sophie Brandt Company Opens Season 
—Other Events 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 29.—Consid- 
erable enthusiasm has been aroused over 
the four weeks’ season of light opera 
being presented by the Sophie Brandt 
Opera Company, with the aid of the 
Milwaukee Journal. The Journal has 


bought out four performances each week 
and is selling the tickets at half prices. 
production was Straus’ 


The first week’s 


“Waltz Dream”; the second will be de- 
voted to Victor Herbert’s “Sweethearts,” 
the third to Herbert’s “Rose of Algeria,” 
the fourth to Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

The company comprises Mme. Sophie 
Brandt, Frank Moulan, Arthur Burck- 
ley, tenor; Eve Fallon, soprano; Gene- 
vieve Finlay, contralto; Jerome Daly, 
comedian, and James Steele, baritone. 
Charles Previn is a forceful conductor. 

Frederick Frederiksen, violinist, of 
Chicago, and teacher at the Wisconsin 
College of Music, together with Clarence 
Eidam, pianist at the latter school, gave 
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“Your Kranich 
& Bach Grand 
possesses every 
imaginable 

pianoforte 
attribute, 
beautiful 


structural 


from 


lines to the 
marvelous 

power—yes, 
grandeur of 


its tone.” 
(Signed) 
FLORENCE 
EASTON 
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Opera and Repertoire 
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Applications 
MME. JESSIE FENNER HILL 








Rensselaer Summer Master School of Musical Art 





AVERILL PARK, N. Y. 


(Among the Berkshire Hills) 


Term of Six Weeks, Beginning July /st 
JESSIE FENNER HILL 


Art of Singing 


Should Be 





JAMES McLAUGHLIN 


Organ, Oratorio, Theory 


Made to 
1425 Broadway, New York 




















a most enjoyable program at the Athe- 
naeum recently. Grace Henshaw Fred- 
eriksen acted as accompanist for both 
soloists. 

Adele Strohmeyer gave a recital be- 
fore 800 persons in the Fern Room of 
the Pfister Hotel, under the auspices 
of the Sons of Veterans. The proceeds 
totalled more than $1,000, and will be 
devoted to charity. Teresa Wilhelms, 
violinists, and Rosamond Witte Smith, 
pianist, also contributed numbers. 

Eleanor Mehl Berger of Appleton, as- 


sisted by Gylda Nyman and Lillian Way, | 


lately gave a concert for a large audi- 
ence at the Milwaukee Art Institute. 


ORGAN SERIES IN PRINCETON 








Alexander Russell Introduces American 
Compositions 

PRINCETON, N. J., April 29.—The 
organ recitals by Alexander Russell, at 
Procter Hall, have continued during the 
last months with undiminished interest. 
On Saturday afternoon, April 8, Mr. 
Russell played a program ranging from 
Arcadelt to Vierne, including two Bach 
choral preludes and works of Widor, 
Wagner and Dubois. The recital, two 
Saturdays previous, presented organ 
works by Bach, Guilmant, Dubois and 
Franck, and transcriptions of music by 
Mozart, Rameau, Lully and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 

The March 11 program had an Ameri- 
can work in Felix Borowski’s Second 
Sonata in C, and as a novelty the slow 
movement of the Debussy String Quartet. 
Bach, Wagner, Chopin, Rameau and 
Mailly completed the program. Four 
American pieces appeared on the last 
February program, three MacDowell 
pieces, and A. Walter Kramer’s Concert 
Prelude in D Minor. On that occasion 
Mr. Russell also performed Bach, Schu- 
bert, Wagner, Tchaikovsky and Weber 
works. 


Huntington Trio in Rochester Recital 


RocHESTER, N. H., April 29.—The 
Huntington Trio, comprising Frances 
Merrick, violinist; Priscilla Warren, 
’cellist, and Mabel Perry, pianist, ap- 
peared recently under the auspices of the 
Rochester Women’s Club in a program 
of numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Roger, Hubay, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Glazounoff and other composers. 

Mrs. FRANK M. FRISSELLE. 


Eight Nashua Families Form Choir 
NASHUA, N. H., April 29.—Eight 
families are represented in a choir of 
twenty-five voices heard recently in a 
concert at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church under the leadership of Eugene 
W. Duncklee. These families, whose 
names are Tipping, Trenholm, Tinker, 
Boyd, Barker, Larrabee, Dunklee and 
Hall, reside closely together, and form 
a musical village. 
Mrs. F. 
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Waterloo Club Proposes Orchestra 


WATERLOO, IowA, May 1.—The Fine 
Arts Club will extend its musical activi- 
ties in the coming year. A string en- 
semble, with a quartet or quintet as a be- 
ginning, will be organized among its 
members, with Mrs. Herbert Marshall as 
the leader. This organization will be en- 
larged later to form a club orchestra. 


M. FRISSELLE. 





Community singing is suggested as a 
material part of the program. Music 
purchased by the club may later 


be used to help to establish a loan collec- 
tion for the public library. Mrs. W. N. 
Birdsall is chairman of the program 
committee for the ensuing year and will 
be assisted by Mrs. E. L. Corton, Mrs. 
A. S. Weishaar, Mrs. A. C. Prime and 
Mrs. E. C. Glasson. 
BELLE CALDWELL. 


A. R. 


Frieda Hempel will give a Jenny Lind 
Concert in Plainfield, N. J., on May 9, 
for the benefit of Continental Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. The proceeds will be used in fitting 
up the permanent home of the organiza- 
tion in the old Washington headquarters 


Remeet to Sing for D. 





GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO 





WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y¥. 






there. Mrs. Orra S. Rogers,Regent Con- 
tinental Chapter, has charge of the bene- 
fit, and among her assistants are Mrs. 
Leslie R. Fort and Mrs. Walter C. Dob- 
bins. The concert will be given in the 
High School Auditorium. 





VERNON 


Archibald 


Baritone 


Typical Press Opinions 


New York Morning Telegraph 





..He is a_ baritone worthy of 
more than passing notice. His voice 
is full and resonant, and he uses it 
with polish and skill.” 


New York World 





“His phrasing and diction are both 
excellent.” 


New York Herald 





“He has a beautiful voice, and he 


uses it well.” 


Winnipeg Tribune 





“Proving conclusively that he is an 
artist of the first rank.” 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald 





“Has a voice of incomparable beauty.” 





A Dependable 
Artist for 
Concert—Recital 
and Oratorio 


SEASON 1922-23 
Now Booking 





Management: 


M. H. HANSON, 


437 Fifth Ave. 
New York 

















PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 3rd to Aug. 12th 


Staff of eminent European and 


American masters, including: 
Barron Berthald G. Herbert Knight 
Frank Bibb Max Landow 
Virginia Blackhead Otto Ortmann 
Elizabeth Gilbert Anna B. Simmerman 
Carlotta Heller Howard R. Thatcher 
Henrietta Holthaus Mabel Thomas 

J. C. Van Hulsteyn 


Tuition $10 to $35 according to study 


By special arrangement with the 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in cer 
tain branches may be offered for the B. 5 
degree. Circulars mailed. 

Arrangements for classes now being made 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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Catharine A. Bamman 





he quality of distinction divides 
the masses 
Among the large and ever grow- | 
ing number of pianists there are a few 
who are truly distinguished. 


“She is a pianist of distinction” 
New York Tribune | 
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ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY PLANS SUMMER CLASSES 


Seven Free Normal Courses in Progres- 
sive Series Work to Cover 
Wide Field 

St. Louis, April 29.—During the sum- 
mer the Art Publication Society of St. 
Louis will conduct seven free normal 
courses for piano teachers, and these 
will be held at leading universities and 
music schools. This follows the plan of 
the Society which has been in operaticn 
for the past five years. Last year the 
Society provided tuition for 1000 piano 
teachers. No obligations of any kind are 
imposed in connection with these courses, 
the teachers being “guests” in the fullest 
sense of the term. 

Courses to be given at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory, at Kansas University, Kansas City, 
and Kroeger’s in Los Angeles are to be 
free to piano teachers. Courses at the 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wisconsin Conservatory, 
Milwaukee, and the State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa., are to be open only to 
Progressive Series teachers. Each of 
the courses will be under the supervision 
of expert teachers, who have special 
qualifications for their work. The scope 
of the course in each case will be so 
comprehensive, it is promised, as to be 
of the highest possible value in develop- 
ing teaching ability. 

The course at the Catholic University 
of America will be held from July 1 to 
Aug. 10, and will be under the direction 
of Alexander Henneman. At the Wis- 
consin Conservatory the course will be 
from June 26 to July 15, under the direc- 
tion of Frank Olin Thompson; at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, from June 27 
to July 15, under the direction of Hugo 
Sederberg. Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
and Mrs. Mary McClure O’Hara; at the 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa., 
from June 30 to Aug. 11, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Edward Johnstone and 
Robert Braun, and a special demonstra- 
tion class, under the direction of Julia 
Etta Broughton; at the University of 
Kansas from June 26 to July 14, under 


the direction of Louis Victor Saar; at 
the Philadelphia Conservatory, from 
July 5 to July 21, under the direction of 
D. Hendrik Ezerman, and a Pacific Coast 
normal course for piano teachers of the 
West, to be held in Los Angeles from 
June 12 to July 1, under the direction of 
Ernest R. Kroeger. 

The general plan of the Society has 
been to conduct these courses at widely 
distant points, in order that the entire 
country may be covered and facilities 
provided so as to make it easy for stu- 
dents to attend without excessive ex- 
pense in traveling. A. C. 


Choirs Present Cantatas in Joliet 


JOLIET, ILL., April 29.—The presenta- 
tion of Maunder’s Lenten cantata, “Olivet 
to Calvary,” by the choir of the First 
Lutheran Church on Monday of Holy 
week, was such that a repetition was re- 
quested and given on the evening of April 
17. The chorus under the direction of 
Eva Floyd, organist at the church, was 
aided by E. J. Wunderlich, tenor, and 
Frank Parker, baritone, and faculty 
member of the American Conservatory 
of Chicago. The choir has begun re- 
hearsals for Gaul’s “Ruth,” which will be 
presented some time in May. Another 
interesting Lenten cantata performance 
was that of Kaeppel’s “Agnus Dei” un- 
der the direction of Otto H. Schumm at 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church on the eve- 
ning of Palm Sunday. The soloists were 
Claire Schauland, soprano; Mrs. Car! 
Kurth, contralto; Norman Lubs and 
Adolph Schmidt, tenors; and _ Fred 
Krahn, baritone. Theodore Mertens 
was at the organ. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings for Grand Rapids 
Club 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., April 29.—At 
the final meeting of the Ladies’ Literary 
Club on Saturday afternoon last, 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was the 
soloist. Miss Smith gave a program 
including works by Handel and Haydn, 
and was received with marked cordiality. 
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Tributes from the Philadelphia Press on the ‘‘Tannhauser” Production. 


February 27, 1922: 





“The brilliant production of ‘Tannhauser,’ which inaugurated 
the week of opera by the Chicago Opera Company at the Met- 
ropolitan last night, was heard by an audience fully appreciative 
of the unusual poetic and artistic version of the work staged by 
the visiting organization. While adhering to traditions. in 
some subtle way the performance was much more romantic, 
more enjoyable and response awakening than is generally the 
case. The Chicago company has a superb orchestra, and the 
playing last night was quite the most potent and compelling 
part of the extraordinary production. The musicians were di 
rected by Angelo Ferrari and every note of the music had in 
dividual appeal. The directing for the singers was unusually 
sympathetic and expressive.’'"—Philadelphia Record. 


“The local engagement for the week of the Chicago Opera 
Company was auspiciously opened at the Metropolitan last 
evening with a performance of “Tannhauser,’ which was in all 
respects so excellent and beautiful as to arouse the enthusiastic 


applause of the large and discriminating audience ‘which the 
occasion had attracted. With Angelo Ferrari directing, the 
performance was exceptionally good and enjoyable."’"—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


“The conductor was Angelo Ferrari, youthful, earnest and 
capable. The overture was played in a manner to arouse a 
spontaneous round of enthusiastic applause.” Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


“The Chicago Opera Association opened what promises to be 
the most brilliant week of operatic repertoire that Philadelphia 
has seen for many years before a large and thoroughly appre 
ciative audience at the Metropolitan Opera House last evening. 
If the excellent singing and acting and enthusiasm which were 
put into the opening performance of ‘Tannhauser’ may be taken 
as a criterion, Philadelphia is in for a week of extraordinary 
Evening Public Ledger. 


opera.” 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE,.CHICAGO 

















LOUISE STALLINGS 


Critical Comment on New York Recital 
Coached with John Doane 
Vew York American. 

Good schooling is evident in the mezzo-soprano’s 
command of— breath, musical intelligence in her 
phrasing, artistic sensibility in her grasp of poetic 
values, 

W. J. Henderson, in New York Herald. 

This young singer showed real talent for the inte! 
pretation of songs Intelligence as well as feeling 
was discernible in her delivery. 


Gabriel, in New York Sun. 


A program which might be taken as a model for 
liversity and charm. Her interpretations are full 
of vitality and drama. 

Irving Weil, in New York Evening Journal 

Her interpretative abilities were very considerable, 
i compound of intelligence and musical feeling. 

My Dear Mr. Doane: 

I can say with all sincerity that I prefer your a 
ompaniments to those of any pianist in New York. 
[ feel that your playing has the freshness of con 
stant re-creation. Since I began coaching with you 
[ have gained much depth in musical phrasing and 
nterpretation. Thanking you again for your sincere 


interest and very earnest instruction, I am 
Gratefully yours, 
(Signed) LOUISE STALLINGS. 


Where the course 


is given by 


JOHN DOANE 


It consists of 

INTERPRETATION—DICTION 
STYLE—TRADITION for SINGERS 7 
TONE—STYLE—TRADITION FOR ACCOMPANISTS 


at SAN DIEGO, CAL. —> 
(JULY 10—AUGUST 19) 








For particulars address 


JOHN DOANE STUDIO, 25 EAST 35TH ST., New York City 


or JOHN DOANE STUDIO, 


A limited number of ofgan pupils accepted 


1849 Lyndon Road, San Diego, Cal. 
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Panorama of Chicago Ss Weekly Array of Events 
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Opera Stars Figure in Concerts 
Upon Returning from Western Tour 





Muratore Sings with Marshall Field Chorus—Luella Meluis, 
Paul Althouse and Mabel Sharp Herdien Also Assist— 
Theodore Ritch Sings—Ulysses Lappas and Jaroslav Gons 


in Joint Recital 


TUNA Hee 


HICAGO, April 29.—Back from a 

tour with the Chicago Opera, and 
making his first appearance here since 
his recent illness, Lucien Muratore took 
a conspicuous place as soloist with the 
Marshall Field Choral Society in its an- 
nual concert at the Auditorium on April 
25. Muratore shared honors with Lu- 


ella Meluis, Paul Althouse and Mabel 
Sharp Herdien. He sang with gusto and 
dramatic power, if not always with the 


smooth, silken effect to which Audi- 
torium audiences have grown accus- 
tomed. “Toujours” by Fauré had depth 


of feeling, and “Chanson de Barberine”’ 
by Moret was a vigorous outpouring. 
The Arioso from “Pagliacci” gave him 
opportunity for a magnificent climax, 
and the audience would not cease its ap- 
plause until two extras had been added. 
Frank St. Leger accompanied. 

The other soloists were heard with 
the chorus in Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise.” Luella Meluis was in rare 
voice, and colored her high notes with 
brilliant effect. She gave the opening 
solo with warmth, and power, and joined 
in a stirring duet with Mrs. Herdien, 
- who sang in impressive style. Mr. 
Althouse gave sonorous utterance to 
the recitative “Sing Ye Praise” and the 
aria “He Counteth Your Sorrows.” The 
chorus, accompanied by players of the 
Chicago Symphony, did admirable work. 
Thomas A. Pape, conductor, brought 
forth the music in virile manner. 


Theodore Ritch in Recital 


A more favorable opportunity for a 
demonstration of his vocal talents than 
was vouchsafed during the local season 
of the Chicago Opera came to Theodore 
Ritch, tenor, in a benefit concert at Or- 
chestra Hall on April 26. Mr. Ritch 
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has a full vibrant voice, supple and flex- 
ible, used with youthful power and ap- 
peal. His voice has great carrying 
quality and is warmly colored through- 
out its range. “Una furtiva lagrima” 
from “L’Elisir d’Amore” was_ given 
with romantic beauty, and “Di te” by 
Tirindelli and “Occhi di fata” by Denza 
were sung with spirit. There was ele- 
gance and refinement in his singing of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chant Indoue,” and 
Rachmaninoff’s “Romance” and ‘“Calme 
Nuit” by Kachevaroff were well received. 
Frank St. Leger played artistic accom- 
paniments. Theodore Katz, violinist, 
assisted with a Chaconne by Vitali, the 
Kreisler Caprice “Viennoise,” and Sara- 
sate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 


Lappas and Gons 


Ulysses Lappas, Greek tenor of the 
Chicago Opera, who arrived just in time 
to be heard in one performance of the 
“Girl of the Golden West” before the 
close of the local season, joined with Ja- 
roslav Gons, ’cellist, in a recital in Or- 
chestra Hall on April 28. Mr. Lappas 
drew forth a large retinue of his coun- 
trymen, and his reception took on the 
nature of an ovation. In an aria from 
“Pagliacci,” and “E lucevan e stelle” 
from “Tosca” he gave of his best with 
energy and vitality. Three Greek songs 
were added and proved to be delightful 
numbers. Mr. Gons gave a spirited per- 
formance of the Gipvsy Airs by Gerard 
and two works by Popper, bringing his 
personality into evidence in his inter- 
pretations. Elsa Kressman, soprano, 
contributed in effective style two groups 
that included “Homing” by del Riego, 
“Summertime” by Ward-Stephens and a 
song by Herman Devries. Marx Obern- 
dorfer accompanied Mr. Lappas and 
Anna Cadé was at the piano for the 
other soloists. 





In (hicago Studio, 


Apr. 17. 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


_A program of divertissements was 
given by students of the school of danc- 
ing, under the direction of Ruth Austin, 
at the Ziegfeld Theater on April 29. 
Among the attractive numbers were a 
Bacchanale danced by Eva Vincent to 
music by Liszt, a Grieg Algerian Dance 
by LaVina Spellman, Rubinstein’s “An- 
dalusian Dance” by Louise van Dalsum, 
and several ensembles, among which 
were Schumann’s “At Dawn,” and 
dances to works of Kreisler, Moszkow- 
ski and Hadley. Students of Lois Dy- 
son and Mabel Wrede Hunter gave a 
recital at Steinway Hall on April 26. 
Frances Laurence, soprano, student of 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, was soloist for 
the Wilmette Musical Club on April 26. 
Ethel MacDonald gave a program at 
the Illinois Infirmary on April 14. Mrs. 
Antoinette Garnes, a student of Edoardo 
Sacerdote, is making records for the 
Black Swan Company. Olga Gates, a 
student of Mr. Sacerdote, gave a recent 
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Kimball Hall Has New Manager 


CuHIcaGo, April 29.—Joseph A. 
Schwickerath has taken over the 
management of Kimball Hall, one 
of the popular concert halls in the 
musical district of Chicago. Kim- 
ball Hall has a seating capacity of 
500 and has been the scene of local 
appearances of most of the leading 
concert artists. 


ALICE 
Soprano 


; PHILLIPS 


recital at Freeport, Ill. Hilda Butler, 
student of Adolf Muhlmann, has been 
engaged as vocal instructor at the Okla- 
homa State College for Women, Chicka- 
saw, Okla. 





LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Conchita Chavez, soprano, student of 
Theodore Harrison; Nell Adams, stu- 
dent of Elias Day, and Doll Colleton, 
pianist, student of Jeanne Boyd, ap- 
peared in recital at the Little Theater 
on April 25. They have returned from 
a successful tour of the Middle West. 
Cleona Quiett, vocal student of Anna 
Schram Imig, was soloist at Austin 
Methodist Church on April 9. Frances 
Northum sang at Aurora, IIl., recently, 
and Esther Curtis in Glen Ellyn, IIl. 
Loren Bates and Letha Shriber have 
left for a concert tour in Texas. Boice 
Baker and: Anna F. Harrell have been 
engaged for a tour of the South. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Pupils of Heniot Levy and Jacques 
Gordon appeared in recital in Kimball 
Hall on April 29. Those who took part 
were Leo Wolf, Hazel Johnson, Virginia 
Cohen, Berenice McChesney, Florence 
Forst, who played a portion of the 
Brahms D Minor Concerto; Mr. Smukal, 
the Rode Violin Concerto; Lois Rogers, 
Violin Concerto by Tchaikovsky, and 
Helen Rauh, the Saint-Saéns G Minor 
Concerto. Students of the opera school 
gave a presentation of portions of 
“Aida,” “Samson et Dalila” and “Mar- 
tha” under the direction of Mr. La Berg 
on April 26. Excellent singing was done 
by Florence Nichols, George McEwan, 
Sadie Vanderbosch, Ethel Hoem, Clara 
Platt, Ethel Hottinger, Julius Braecke- 
laere, Frieda Knitter, Teresa Snow, 
B. Snyder and J. Mijauchi. Helen Rauh, 
a student of Heniot Levy, was at the 


WILLIAM 
Baritone 
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piano. “ E. Robinson, head of the pub- 
lic school music department, directed a 
performance of “Pinafore” at the Hyde 
Park High School on April 20. The 
principal réle was taken by Barbara 
Sands, a pupil of Mr. Robinson. 





BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Othelia Averman Vogel, piano student 
of Edgar A. Brazelton, presented a pro- 
gram of her own compositions in a re- 
cital on April 28. She played a Sonata 
in one movement and a Suite for piano, 
and took part in a trio for violin, ’cello 
and piano, in which Marion Laffey and 
Efrem Garcia assisted. Maude Bous- 
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lough, soprano, sang four songs by Miss 
Vogel, giving excellent interpretation to 
“Night Magic” and “The Lost Play- 
mate.” Jennie Peterson sang “The 
River,” “April” and “The Wood Song.” 
Rehearsals are going forward under the 
leadership of Richard Czerwonky for 
the second public appearance of the 
Bush Symphony in Orchestra Hall on 
May 29. The school of expression and 
acting, under the direction of Mae Riley 
McKinley, will be one of the important 
branches of the summer master school 
this season. The normal course will 
open June 27, with a ten weeks’ course 
beginning May 24. 





LOCAL DEBUTS FILL 
RECITAL CALENDAR 


Several Singers Give Pro- 
grams—lInstrumentalists 
Also Active 


CuHicaco, April 29.—Minnie Lang, 
soprano, was heard in recital in Kimball 
Hall under the management of Maude 
N. Rea on April 27. Her voice is full 
and powerful, capable of delicate shad- 
ings, and used for the most part to good 
effect. An aria from Verdi’s “Forza del 
Destino” was given with dramatic fire, 
and a group of Russian songs including 
“Over the Steppes” by Gretchaninoff and 
“Love” by Blechmann were well received. 
An aria from “Der Freischiitz” and 
songs by Salter, Vanderpool, MacFadyen 


and Freer made up an interesting pro- 
gram. Rhea Shelters played the ac- 
companiments. 

Floyd Jones, tenor, who is no stranger 
to club audiences in Chicago, appeared 
in recital in Kimball Hall on April 28. 
He is the possessor of a lyric voice of 
good possibilities, well grounded tech- 
nique and an engaging presence. His 
best work was done in oratorio num- 
bers, Handel’s “Deeper and Deeper” and 
“Waft Her Angels” being expressively 
given. There were works by Strauss 
and Wolf, a long list of Negro spirituals, 
and La Forge’s “Song of the Open.” 

Eleanor Gilmour, soprano, and Guy 
Webster, pianist, gave a joint recital in 
Fine Arts Hall on April 27. Miss Gil- 
mour is an artist of pleasing personality, 
with a lyric voice of light texture and 
fresh and even manipulation. Her work 
reflected mature intelligence and purity 
of diction. Dell Acqua’s ‘“Villanelle,” 
two songs by William Lester, and a 
group by Bainbridge Crist were done 
with distinction. Mr. Lester furnished 
the accompaniments. Mr. Webster played 
a portion of the Sinding E Minor Con- 
certo with dignity and proved his sub- 
stantial qualities as a pianist. Other 
numbers were Palmgren’s “The Sea,” a 
MacDowell Polonaise, and the Brahms G 
Minor Rhapsody. 

Peggy Righter, soprano, gave a recital 
in Lyon and Healy Hall on April 25. 
She revealed a dramatic voice of ample 
range and an effective style that re- 
flected well the character of the songs. 
The “Bel raggio” aria from “Semiram- 
ide” was done in fine style, and other 
numbers that evoked applause were a 
group of Irish and Scotch folk-songs and 
the “Charmant Papillon” by Campra. 
Joseph Schilling, pianist, assisted with a 
group of well played numbers by Chopin, 
Gabrilowitsch and Parker. 

Beulah Ladon, violinist, was heard in 
recital in Kimball Hall on April 25, dis- 
playing sincerity and able technique. 
Her tone production in less exacting com- 
positions was smooth and even, the best 
numbers being a _ Brahms-Hochstein 
Waltz, a Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
Dance and Hubay’s “Zephyrs.” Oscar 
Dies furnished discerning accompani- 
ments. 








All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


STUART BARKER 


BARITONE 
Voice Culture, Lectures and Recitals 
Chicago Conservatory, 9th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. 








OVATION FOR STOCK 
AS SEASON IS ENDED 


Orchestral Players Join in 
Tribute to Conductor at 
Last Concerts 


Cuicaco, April 29.—The pride that 
Chicago takes in its orchestra was mani- 
fested in no uncertain terms at the con- 
cluding concerts of the season in Orches- 
tra Hall last week. A demonstration in 
which shouts and cheers eclipsed the 
storm of hand-clapping was an eloquent 
tribute to Frederick Stock and his musi- 
cians. The ovation was a natural outlet 
for the emotions of two great audiences, 
stirred by performances that were out 


of the ordinary even for the Chicago 
Symphony. There was an intensity and 
a fervor in the playing that made these 
concerts a worthy valedictory for the 
season. The players entered whole- 
heartedly with Mr. Stock into the spirit 
of the occasion, and only when they had 
finished did they step out of the picture 
to join in an enthusiastic fanfare for 
their leader. 

Brahms’ Fourth Symphony was given 
an inspired reading, with a majestic de- 
lineation of its weighty material. There 
was boldness in outline and richness of 
coloring, with everywhere the dominant 
hand of Mr. Stock welding the structure 
into unity. Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice” was given in fine spirit, and Ber- 
lioz’s Overture “Carnaval Romain” was 
likewise done in festive mood. The pre- 
lude and finale from “Tristam and 
Isolde” brought forth fine playing, and 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture ended 
both program and season. 

In addition to the fifty-six subscription 
concerts the orchestra gave seventy-five 
performances in the popular series, the 
children’s concerts, and the series at 
the University of Chicago. Twenty-six 
works were given for the first time in 
Chicago. EMIL RAYMOND. 








Gilbert Wilson Soloist at Cook Musicale 


CHICAGO, April 29.—Gilbert Wilson 
was soloist in a recital given in the 
studio of John Loring Cook on April 16. 
He sang Handel’s “Where’er You Walk” 
and “Ruddier Than the Cherry” in ad- 
mirable style. A second group included 
numbers by Keel, 
Winifred Tompkins was the 
panist. 
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Chicago Musical College As- 
sembles List of Distin- 
guished Instructors for Spe- 
cial Courses — Unprece- 
dented Attendance Expected 
During Coming Season 


HICAGO, April 29.—The march of 

the musical season has reached the 
point where professional musicians, 
teachers and students are consulting 
time tables and making preparations for 
the annual migration to the centers of 
summer musical activity. The popularity 
of the summer schools throughout the 
country promises to result in an un- 


precedented outpouring of students and 
artists during the coming season. In 
this city, where the vacation course idea 
has reached its highest development, in- 
dications point to an eclipse of last year’s 
attendance figures, which approached 
10,000. In addition to the courses pro- 
vided at the schools and _ individual 
studios, many unusual advantages in 
opera and concert are offered the visitor 
to Chicago. The ten weeks’ opera sea- 
son at Ravinia enables the student to 
hear a wide répertoire sung by leading 
artists. Symphony concerts and recitals 
given regularly by the musicians who 
make their headquarters here exceed the 
regular musical attractions presented 
during the entire year in many cities. 
As a means of combining recreation with 
musical advancement the summer ses- 
sions in Chicago fill a long felt need. 
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Chicago Musical College 


At the Chicago Musical College, where 
the master school idea originated years 
ago in the mind of Carl D. Kinsey, man- 
ager, and was brought to fruition by 
Felix Borowski, president, plans have 
been matured to increase the scope of 
the work and to care for more students 
than ever before. The summer session, 
which is scheduled to open June 28, and 
continue to August 8, will bring to the 
college a remarkable list of names con- 
spicuous in the pedagogic world. 

Once again Leopold Auer will 
head the violin master school. For 
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Some of the Teachers Who Will Figure 
Largely in the Summer Activities at 


Chicago Musical College: Leopold 
Auer, Violin; Percy Rector Stephens, 
Vocal Theory and Teaching; Oscar 


Saenger, Voice, and (below) Percy Grain- 
ger, Piano 


several seasons this master has attracted 
a number of pupils limited only by the 
hours in the day. Professor Auer will 
award one_ scholarship entitling the 
holder to one private lesson a week. An 
audition class has been authorized at 
which teachers and advanced violinists 
may attend the private lessons and study 
the teaching methods of the master. 
For the piano department, the college 
has again engaged Percy Grainger, who 
adds to his gifts as a performer the qual- 
ities essential to a teacher. The réper- 
toire-interpretation classes instituted by 
Mr. Grainger in past seasons will be 
continued, the course providing for per- 
formances by each student in the pres- 
ence of the others, with criticism and 
comment by Mr. Grainger. The “How 
to Study” class inaugurated last season 
by Rudolph Ganz will be continued this 
summer by Mr. Grainger. This course 
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HAYDN OWENS 


Pianist — Accompanist 
Conductor—Vocal Coach 
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| The Dunbar American School 


RALPH DUNBAR, President 


Announces 


@ A summer course of eight weeks, beginning June 
15 for professionals, and semi-prefessionals and 
talented amateurs preparing them for opera and all 
other lines of professional stage work. 


@ A summer course of three weeks, beginning July 
20, for teachers and supervisors of music, teaching 


them how to professionally stage operas and 


For further information address 


Secretary, 

















5401 Cornell Ave., Chicago 








Speed Plans for Summer Master Schools as Season Wanes 
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deals with methods of practice and in- 
cludes memory training, rhythmic 2c- 
curacy, pedaling, fingering and tone pro- 
duction for concert work. Two scholar- 
ships, one comprising two private lessons 
a week and the other two class lessons 





weekly, will be awarded by Mr. Grainger. 

Special training for vocal teachers will 
be given by Percy Rector Stephens, for 
twenty years voice specialist, of New 
York. In addition to private classes, 
Mr. Stephens will hold a series of teach- 
ers’ conferences at which problems of 
instruction will be discussed and teach- 
ing methods classified. 

Oscar Saenger will return to the vocal 
department for special courses for teach- 
ers, répertoire and interpretation classes 
and private lessons. Auditors will be 
admitted twice a week, and two scholar- 
ships, one providing for two private 
lessons a week and the other two class 
lessons, will be awarded. 

Other instructors engaged for the 
summer session include Herbert Wither- 
spoon, voice; Clarence Eddy, organ; 
Richard Hageman, voice and opera 
repertoire; Ivan Tarasoff, dancing, and 
Florence Hinkle, voice. Dr. Fery Lulek, 
vocal teacher, who, as already recorded 
in MusicAL AMERICA, has been engaged 
as a regular member of the college 
faculty, will begin his course of instruc- 
tion with the opening of the master 
school. 

Plans of other leading institutions for 
summer courses will be discussed in 
subsequent articles. 

EMIL RAYMOND. 





CAROL ROBINSON HEARD 


Pianist Displays Gifts in Program of 


Wide Range 

CHICAGO, April 29.—Carol Robinson is 
a pianist of mature attainments, sound 
vivid imagination, with a 
knack of making small pieces take on an 
air of distinction. These qualities she 
displayed in a recital at the Playhouse 
on April 23 in a program of unusual 
variety, in which she was represented 
among the composers. A Rameau Sara- 
bande, transcribed by Godowsky, found 
clear expression, and there was a de- 
lightful swing to the Ganz arrangement 
of the ballet music from “Rosamunde.”’ 
Haydn’s F Minor Andante and Varia- 
tions came with delicacy and refinement, 
and a sincere appreciation of Chopin was 
revealed in the C Sharp Minor Nocturne 
and a Barcarolle. 

Miss Robinson played a Prelude in B 
Minor of her own composition, arousing 
lively response from a large audience. 
Other numbers were a Spanish Dance 
by Granados, a Scriabine Poeme, a 
Scherzo by Balakireff, Griffes’ “Vale of 
Dreams,” Carpenter’s “Tango Ameri- 
caine” and Debussy’s “La plus que 
lente.”” Many extra numbers were added. 


ideals and 


Pavley-Oukrainsky Dancers Present 
Sokoloff Ballet 


CuicaGco, April 29.—Andreas Pavley 
and Serge Oukrainsky presented a ballet 
program at the Auditorium on April 22. 
“The Enchanted Princesses” with music 
by Nikolai Sokoloff, was the principal 
spectacle. The music is in romantic style 
with subdued orchestration and many 
delicate but intricately woven patterns. 
A cast of seventy interpreted the fairy 
tale with success. “The Gate of Re- 
demption,” set to Liszt’s “Les Préludes”’ 
brought Mr. Pavley and Francine Dag- 


mara in a beautifully staged and ex- 
ecuted pantomime. Among the diver- 
tissements was a presentation of Schu- 
bert’s “The Bee” by Miss Milar and 
Ilyinsky’s “Fakir Dance” by Mr. Ou- 
krainsky. The orchestra was conducted 
by Charles Elander. 


Bush Conservatory Faculty Members Fill 
Many Engagements 


CHICAGO, April 29.—Gustaf Holm- 
quist, baritone of the faculty of Bush 
Conservatory, gave a recital in Cleve- 
land on April 22 and in Michigan City, 
Ind., on April 26. Ralph Leo, baritone 
of the faculty, was heard in recital in 
St. Joseph, Mo., on April 24. Edgar 
Nelson, organist, gave a recital at Bethel 
Lutheran Church on April 26, and was 
soloist in the Rotary Club concert in Or- 
chestra Hall on April 27. Mae Graves 
Atkins, soprano; Jan Chiapusso, pianist, 
and Richard Czerwonky, violinist, gave 
a concert for the Sisters of Chicago re- 
ligious orders on April 22. 


Emma N. Ewen Makes Favorable Début 


CuHIcaAGo, April 29.—Emma N. Ewen, 
soprano, made a_ successful début in 
American Conservatory Hall on April 
21, displaying a voice of purity and ex- 
cellent usage in an aria from “The Crea- 
tion,” “Caro Mio Ben” by Giordani, and 
Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” 
‘“‘Fanchonette” by Kathleen Blair Clarke 
was a popular number, and several en- 
cores were given. Miss Ewen is a pupil 
of Marie Sidenius Zendt. 


CHICAGO, April 29.—Ruth Bradley, 
pianist, was soloist at a musicale given 
at the Parkway Hotel, on April 24, by 
the Lake View Musical Society. She 
was accompanist at the concerts given 
at the convention of the Feleration of 
Music Clubs at Decatur, IIl., April 25 t 
28, and gave a recital in Decatur o 


April 27. 
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CHOIRS PROMINENT 
IN PORTLAND MUSIC 


Oregonians Hear Cantata by 
Knowlton—Grainger in 
Recital 


By Irene Campbell 

PORTLAND, ORE., April 29.—Conducted 
by E. Bruce Knowlton, the Eurydice 
Club, composed of forty voices, was pre- 
sented in concert at the Multnomah 
Hotel, April 7. Its program was en- 
joyed by a large audience. The Ex- 
position Quartet, composed of Georgie 
Baldwin, soprano; Vera Shaver, con- 
tralto; P. T. Anderson, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Frazer Robinson, bass, appeared in 
a fine interpretation of Mr. Knowlton’s 
cantata, “Brunhilda,” which was heard 
for the first time in Portland. Alvina 
Knowlton and Ruby Lloyd accompanied 
on two pianos. The Eurydice Club was 
heard to excellent advantage in works 
of Bliss and Nevin, with Leona Coon 
singing the incidental solos. Nevin’s 
“Doris Pastorale’” was presented admir- 
ably by Leona Coon, Olive Rizor, Ruby 
Sherbet, Ethel Lawrence, Amabel 
Cochrun, Katheran Robinson, Alice 
Smith, Emily Moltzner, Marian Bodding, 
Doris Ward, Marjorie Simpson and 
Vera Shaver, assisted by Ethel Hamp- 
ton and Edith Turner, violinists, and 
Jessie McRea and Elsie Worden, ’cellists. 
Alvina Knowlton accompanied. 

Percy Grainger, pianist and composer, 
was presented in recital at the Heilig 


Theater, April 5, by the Steers-Coman 
Bureau, this being the last concert of its 
excellent subscription series this season. 
Works by Bach-Busoni, Brahms, Liszt, 
Grieg and a group of the pianist’s own 
compositions comprised the program, 
and a large audience insisted upon en- 
cores. Mr. Grainger is touring the 
Pacific-Northwest under the direction of 
Steers-Coman. 

Under the direction of William Man- 
sell Wilder, an interesting program was 
given by the Orpheus Male Choir in 
Multnomah Hotel on April 4. The 
a capella singing of the chorus was espe- 
cially good. Harriet Leach, soprano, was 
the assisting soloist, and was cordially 
greeted in several numbers. Lowell 
Patton was her accompanist. The mem- 
bers of the choir are J. H. Anderson, 
L. B. Kinne, Fred W. Barber, W. E. 
Mack, J. L. Brockman, Charles 8. Piper, 
D. H. Grier, C. Thompson, Frank Jue, 
W. M. Wilder, B. Kinne, William M. 
Thelen, tenors; S. A. Patterson, J. C. 
Laird, C. D. Meredith, Douglas H. Hood, 
F. S. Pierce, R. Snyder, C. W. F. Martin, 
Ross Watt, F. C. Yates, W. G. Parsons, 
second tenors; K. A. Banks, E. J. Jorgen- 
sen, O. E. Fuller, G. W. Jorgensen, C. D. 
Hagelman, R. D. Smith, K. J. Hefty, C. 
Songstake, B. K. Foster, E. S. Thompson, 
W. H. Hollenstead, first basses; IF. L. 
Brace, A. C. Forrester, R. L. Bond, J. G. 
Marshall, W. D. Murphy, Howard Peter- 
son, E. E. Nelson, F. E. Dorn and T. W. 
Zimmerman, second basses. 


Henriette Michaelson, pianist, pre- 
sented the last of her three Beethoven 
recitals at the Art Museum, April 4. 
Three sonatas of the last period were 
chosen and all were admirably presented. 

A delightful program was given be- 


ROBERT G. 


WEIGESTER 


and LOUISE WEIGESTER, Associate, announces 
A Summer Course in the Art of Singing 





at Youngstown, Ohio 


JULY 18th to AUGUST 29th, 1922 
CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Tone Production 
Song Interpretation 
Repertoire 


¥ 


Prospectus Upon Request. 


Special Coaching in 
Oratorio—Opera 
Church—Concert 

For Particulars Address 


New York Studio: 862-863 Carnegie Hall 








Ortrud and 





BARBARA WAIT 


CONTRALTO 


Chicago Opera Association 
“Miss Wait has a big voice, truly contralto in quality, and 


of the extended compass demanded by such opera roles as 
\mneris. 


CONCERT — ORATORIO 


Address 523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


"St. Louis Republic. 


+ 











Side Branch 
days each week. 


HAS STUDIED SINGING WITH KARLETON 
CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE. 


HAS COACHED IN INTERPRETATION WITH 
EDGAR A. NELSON AND DAVID BISPHAM. 


HE WILL TEACH AT SUMMER SESSION OF 
THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, JUNE 26-AUG. 5 


For the convenience of those attending the University of Chicago, or 
staying at the South Shore Hotels, Mr. Parker will teach at the South 
Studios of the Conservatory—1133 East 68rd Street, two 


FRANK PARKER— 


HACKETT AND 





‘cott were the accompanists. 








fore the MacDowell Club and its guests 
on April 4, at the Multnomah Hotel, 
under the direction of Mrs. Rose 
Coursen-Reed. Those who appeared 
were Helen Fromme Schedler, soprano; 
Nina Dressel, contralto, and the Women’s 
Ad Club Octet, consisting of Gertrude 
Porter, Lulu Archibald, Hermine Albers, 
Gertrude Hocher, Marie Dooley, Ruth 
Lange, Esther Chatten and Nina Dressel. 
Edgar E. Coursen ard Maybelle Wol- 





MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher and Coach 


LILLI LEHMANN 
METHOD 


Address J. CARTALL, Sec. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 
Cecilia, Rome) 

Vocal Teacher and Coach 
(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 

25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 


Leopold Godowsky Heard in Pasadena 
Recital 

PASADENA, CAL., April 28.—Leopold 
Godowsky, pianist, was heard in recital 
before a large audience on Good Friday 
night, April 14. The artist’s remarkable 
refinement of interpretation, beauty of 
tone and remarkable technical powers 
were thoroughly appreciated by the 
many local pianists and music lovers in 
the audience. Outstanding numbers on 
the program, a long one, were three of 
the Schumann “Symphonic Studies”’; 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 
35, and numbers by Liszt, Moszkowski 
and MacDowell. The concert was given 
under the auspices of the Hancock Music 
Company. MARJORIE SINCLAIR. 


ADELAIDE 


FISCHER 


SOPRANO 


DATES 
FOR 1922-1923 
NOW 
BOOKING 


CHAS. N. DRAKE, :: 507 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


















































































OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS, INC. 
THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
N ormat Classes as follows: 

Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chi- 

8 West 40th Street. New York City. cago. Dallas, Texas, June; Cleveland, July; Chi- 
a Los Angeles, Jan. 25, 1922. cago, August. 

— as ooo 732 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, 
une 1, 1922. Texas, 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. De- Tiwoini . - ’ — : Teen Nays 
troit, Mich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922,  "'aginla Ryan, | aaa St., Waco, Texas, 

r 7 . > S bd ’ 
er 160 E,. 68th St., Port come Yigg ag nay a end _ st Ay 

Adda C, Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, ee as ssipiieiaaie 
Ohio; February, March, Miami, Fla.; April, \ : — sg ade gt + get a , | Maes 
Bellefontaine, Ohio; June, July, Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San An- 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, N. Y. tonio, Texas. Summer class June 5. 

Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indian- 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San apolis, Ind. 
eens Texas; San Antonio, Texas, June 5 and Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, 
July 17. Calif., June 19 to July 22. 

Addye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. Wm. John Hall), Musi- Mrs. S. L. Van Nort 2815 Helena St., Houston, 
cal Art Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., or 145 West 45th Texas, Sept. 19. 

y vod * ¥. City, N. ¥., June 19; Buffalo, N. Y.., Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma 
. . : . 43 ‘ity cle arch 15, May 15. 

Maudellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of City, Okla., Marcl , 
Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. May Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, 
22, June 26, July 31. Texas. oe : : 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Mattie D. Willis, New York City, June 26-Aug. 14, 
Dallas, Texas. Sept. 20, and every month thereafter. Address 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 617 S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie 
Ill., classes held monthly through the year. Hall, New York City. 

Information and booklet upon request, 

oe Booked Solid, Season 1921-1922 

I Now Booking Season 1922-1923 

L “Played with mature Art.” 

I —Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph 
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an eminent harpist.” 
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Bendetson NETZORG Pianist 


MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO 


Only serious students accepted. 


JUNE 15 TO JULY 30 
WOODWARD AVENUE 


DETROIT 








JOHN CHARLES THOMAS --- 


American Baritone 
Concerts—Recitals— 
Oratorio 
Entire Season 1922-1923 
Management: 
Johnston, 1451 
York. 


Broadway, New 








HARP “Proved 

IST Reading, Pa., Eagle 
Management Murray Minehart Room 1614, 220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
M 

KELLERMAN | 80 

v . , : 4 Excl. Mgt.: JULES DAIBER 
Ss Teaching Voice at Detroit Conservatory of Music Aeolian Hall, New York 














The BELGIAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
SUMMER CLASSES 
Harmony-Composition, HERMAN SPIBLTER ; 


CHRISTIANB EYMABL ; : 
76th St., New York City. 


51 West 


MMB. 
AGNES DSESLOTIS, 


Voice, 
MME. 


Violin, Ovipw MUSIN ; 
French Diction, 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


President: W. CHAS. WALLACE New Wilmington, Pa. Director: PER NIELSEN 
Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Every advantage offered to a broad Musical Education 
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Lynchburg Hails Paulist Choir 

LYNCHBURG, VA. The Paul- 
ist Choristers under the able leadership 
of Father Finn, gave a concert in the 
Lynchburg Auditorium on April 19 to 
a packed house. The program, which 
consisted of church music and folk songs 
was received with marked favor. The 
clear, flute-like tones of the perfectly 
trained choir of boys appealed strongly 
to a city accustomed to adult choirs, and 
several encores were given. Mr. John 
Finnegan contributed a solo, Verdi’s “In- 





gemisco,” and was encored. The con- 
cert was under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus of this city. The 


Music Lovers’ League bought a block 
of tickets for its members, concluding 
its series of concerts with this as the 
third for this season. 


GERTRUDE B. MERRYMAN. 


Piano Pupils Heard in Roselle, N. J. 


ROSELLE, N. J., April 28.—Ethel 
Glenn Hier and Dorothy Leach pre- 
sented their pupils in a piano recital, 
on Saturday afternoon, April 8. Origi- 
nal numbers were played by Elsie Sch- 
wartner, Elizabeth Wagner, Beatrice 
Gibson, Florence Geehr, Patricia Slau- 
son, Ernest Cashmore, Harold Craft, 
Irma De Vausney, Irma Korones, Au- 
gusta Schwab and Margaret Bigelow. 
These pupils also gave short sketches of 
the compositions played. Piano solos 
were also presented by Florence Schra- 
der, Eleanor Bayley, Miriam Bigelow, 
Helen Bennett and Constance Haulick. 
As a composer Miss Hier was repre- 
sented on the program with five num- 
bers, “The Fairies’ March,” “The Fairies 
Good-Morning,” “Dance of the Wood 
Nymphs,” “Dragon Flies” and “Night 
Song of the Pine Tree.” 
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Have you ever been refused a position 
because you lacked experience ? 


TRY THE 


Brookfield Summer School 
of Singing 


Here one can get experience in public appearance, 

in giving a recital, in singing solos in church, in 

reading at sight, in quartet and part singing. 
THERE ARE CLASSES IN SIGHT SINGING, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, 
AND OPERA 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 701 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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doubt be abolished and her purse filled? 


Another writer says 


America has said that “nothing 
prove that she means this.” 


opening June 26th. 


stitute or until June Ist to 


A RUSS 














have read for years of the Fletcher Music Method. 
Why not send for the Summer School Plans? 


Perhaps you have heard of the imitations and 


Do you know that if Mrs. Fletcher-Copp would commercialize her system and permit 
others to give the Normal Course and sell her patented apparatus 


But you do know that no true artist-teacher and sincere educator could adopt such 
methods of spreading her good work. Her conservative policy has won the respect 
of true music lovers and protected the profession 


Restricted property is always more valuable than unrestricted. 


Musicians and educators the world over have gratefully testified to 
effects and importance of the method of the late Sir William Cummings called “A 
God given gift to humanity through the instrumentation of Miss Fletcher.” 

“the ideas of this woman have permeated the entire teaching 
profession and if she will stand firmly by her ideals America will presently stand 
firmly by her and open its doors for such liberating educational ideas in music. 
was too good for her Public School child—She will 


Mrs. Fletcher-Copp’s work for the past two years in the Public Schools is literally 
saving the musical profession for musicians and her happy mothering of the self- 
expressive creative aspect of music in the consciousness of hundreds of children is 
winning her the title of Mother of Music in the Public Schools. 

Thousands of teachers are needed for this educational musical reform. 


The 25th session of the Fletcher Music 


under the auspices of the London Institute of Musical Art, London, Canada, 


Summer School will be held this year 


Applications should be made as early as possible either directly to the London In- 


Mrs. Fletcher-Copp, care of the Board of Education, Akron, Ohio 


PATTERSON 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


Owing to the urgent request of | 
singers and teachers from out-of- 
town, will keep his New York 
Studios open throughout most of 
the summer. 


Address Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 


“Just as good” methods. 


these would no 


Public and Children. 


“the far reaching 











Telephone Schuyler 7568 

















Bearing the Standard of French 
M odernism to the American West 
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Pupil of Copeland, Cor tot and 
Schmitz Introduces Ravel 
Work in Chicago—Dorothy 
Miller Duckwitz Finds Mis- 
sionary Opportunities as 
Teacher as Well as Pianist 
—To Make Official New 
York Début Next Fall 


Y OUNG Lochinvar came out of the 
West. Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, 
pianist, followed his example. A native 
of Toledo, she has been established in 
the metropolis for four years now. Her 
appearances in the city this season have 
included recitals at Steinway Hall and 
for the Arts Assembly, and she is en- 
gaged as soloist for one of the concerts 
of the Mozart Club and is to play again 
at Steinway Hall. Her official New York 
début, if a recital at one of the major 
halls constitutes such an introduction, is 
still to be made. This event will prob- 
ably take place next fall. She has been 
busied, in her years here, more with 
studying and teaching than with play- 
ing.. Ihe interest which drew her to 
New York to work with the late Richard 
Epstein has already found its fruitage 
in a Western reputation as interpreter 
of the modern French school of composi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Duckwitz had been invited by Mr. 
Epstein, shortly before his death, to aid 
him in his teaching. Fate ordained that 
this prospect should come to nothing. A 
summer’s study with George Copeland 
in Maine centered on Debussy; then 
came work in the interpretative class of 
Alfred Cortot, and finally Mrs. Duckwitz 
studied two years with E. Robert Schmitz. 
It is not surprising that on her return 
to her native West, she should have 
borne high the standard of the French 
modernists. She it is who has intro- 
duced there the “Tombeau de Couperin” 


US 





Scott Howell 
Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, 
by Ravel to which Mr. 


Photo by Jovce 
Pianist 


Schmitz gave its 
American premiere in New York a 
couple of seasons ago; the work was 
later played by the Boston Symphony 
in orchestral transcription from the 
original piano score. Mrs. Duckwitz 
gave it its first Chicago hearing in a 
recital this season and has presented it 
also in Toledo and at the Ohio State 
Normal School and other colleges of the 
Middle West. This missionary labor 
does not keep her from the different task 
of teaching, or perhaps she makes her 
teaching another vehicle of artistic 
propaganda. She is to teach during the 
summer for the first time this year, 
when she will take five pupils into the 
Michigan woods with her. It is conceiv- 
able that these young Westerners, too, 


will be initiated into the mysteries of 
Gallic modernism under her guidance. 
D. J. T. 





ZOELLNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Quartet Heard in One of Several Club 
Programs 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 30.—The 
Zoellner String Quartet appeared before 
the members of the Athenaeum on Sun- 
day evening, April 16, at the third sched- 
uled concert of the 
audience was well pleased with the pro- 
gram, which included works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Grieg, Ilyinsky, Glazounoff, 
Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Em- 
erson Whithorne. This was the second 
engagement of the Zoellners at the 
Athenaeum concerts. 

The Harmonie Club, at the final meet- 
ing of the season chose the opera 
“Ernani” from which excerpts were sung 
by Mrs. Reid Steele, Mrs. S. K. Kinnaird, 
Mrs. Carl Lucas, Mrs. Helen Warrum- 
Chapell, Esther Thornton, Mrs. Glenn 
Friermood and Julia Reyer. An organ 
program was the attraction of the meet- 
ing of the Matinée Musicale on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 19, at the Hotel Lin- 
coln, The participants were Mrs. Roy L. 
Burtch, Mrs. Florence Wolf, Mrs. S. K. 


club’s season. The 


Ruick, Mrs. Florence Kinnaird, Mrs. 
Robert Blake, Mrs. Glenn Friermood, 
the Lincoln Trio and, as guest, Fred 


Newell Morris. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


OMAHA, NEB.—Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm 
has been elected president of the Tues- 
day Musical Club with Mrs. C. T. 
Kountze, vice-president; Mrs. A. L. Reed, 
recording secretary; Mrs. O. T. East- 
man, membership secretary; Mrs. A. D. 
Dunn, treasurer; Mrs. Louis Clark, au- 
ditor; Mrs. Lucian Stephens, Mrs. S. 
Hoxie Clark and Mrs. Barton Millard, 
directors.. The music department of 
the Omaha Woman’s Club has re-elected 


Mary Adele Abbott, leader, with Mrs. 
B. M. Anderson, Mrs. James Hanley, 
Mrs. Gilbert Brown, Mrs. Dale Mce- 
Monies and Madge West Sutphen, as- 


sistant leaders. Laura Richardson, pian- 
ist, pupil of Edith Louise Wagoner, gave 
a recital recently and was assisted by 
Betty Zabriskie, violinist, whose accom- 
panist was her mother and teacher, 
Louise Shadduck Zabriskie. 


KELLERMAN OPENS SERIES 


Detroit Audience Hears First of Six Con- 
certs by Pupils 

DETROIT, MiIcH., May 1.—Marcus 
Kellerman, baritone, of the faculty of 
the Detroit Conservatory, vave the first 
of a series of six Monday evening con 
certs on April 24, when the program was 
presented by Evangeline Lehman, mezzo- 
soprano, and Clarence Gesley, baritone. 
Every Monday evening up to May 29 
programs are to be given by members 
of his advanced class, the singers an 
nounced being Mrs. Anna Belle Tolle, 
mezzo-soprano; Adolph Becigneul, tenor; 
Alvin Sikes, basso cantante; Mrs. Nina 
Fox, soprano; Mrs. Nina Maxwell, con- 
tralto; Charles W. Clohecy, baritone; 
Bertha Moesta, soprano; Mrs. Electra 
Rosinska, mezzo-soprano; Archibald 
Kemp, bass-baritone; Corinne Ferguson, 
lyric soprano; Doris Mary Hunt, so- 
prano; Leo de Lorme, baritone; Erick 
Sounart, baritone; Althea Bird, soprano; 
Rosaline A. Baker, soprano; Edwin James 
Mosdale, basso cantante, and L. H. West- 
erman, baritone. 

In addition to his teaching, Mr. Keller- 
man is singing in a number of spring con- 
certs. He has been engaged for a per- 
formance of Franck’s “Béatitudes” on 
May 3 with the Toledo Choral Society, 
for a recital on May 4 at the Woodville 
Acadamy, Woodville, Ohio, and on May 


8 he appears in joint recital with Oliver 
Denton, pianist, at Orchestra Hall in this 
city. 
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Final Orchestral Concerts Head Boston s Events 


MMMM mn nu I! 


Monteux Ends Season with Popular Program—A Letter from 
Schreker—‘“Prelude to a Drama” Repeated—Apollo Club 
Closes Series—Philharmonic Choral Society in Oratorio 
Festival—Federated Glee Clubs and Pierian Sodality Or- 


chestra Heard 





By HENRY LEVINE 
TTT UCT OTTO CUT TUUTUTLUUCCI CCTM UOTE LLLP LCCC COL 


OSTON, May 1.—The Boston Symphony gave its final pair of concerts 
of the season on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. The program, 


which Mr. Monteux arranged, was comprised of delectable tid-bits. 


Save 


perhaps for Schreker’s “Prelude to a Drama,” which was given its second 
performance this season, the program avoided serious or ponderous works. 
It served rather as pleasing relaxation from a strenuous season and as fitting 
transition to the “Pops,” which opened on the following Monday evening. 


The opening work was Gretry-Mottl’s 
Suite of Three Numbers from “Céphale 
et Procris,” which the orchestra per- 
formed with appropriate verve, delicacy, 
and rhythmic piquancy. There followed 
a luscious sounding Entr’acte from 
“Gwendoline” by Chabrier. The afore- 
mentioned Schreker “Prelude,” which 
the orchestra performed for the first 
time in America on Feb. 17, 1922, was 
welcomed in its repetition. In a letter 
to the conductor, Franz Schreker ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the perform- 
ance of his “Prelude” and his pleasure 
at its reception in Boston and New York. 
Incidentally, he graciously accepted 
critical surprise at the title, ““Vorspiel,” 
to a work so comparatively long and 
charged with more than mere introduc- 
tory significance. For better alterna- 
tive, he suggested that the “Prelude” 
be named “Symphonic Music on Themes 
from the Opera, ‘Die Gezeichneten,’ ” or 
“Prelude, Entr’acte Music and Festive 
Procession from the Opera, ‘Die Gezeich- 
neten.’” The “Prelude” was originally 
written for the Vienna Philharmonic 
Society at a time when Schreker was 
occupied with the score of his opera, 
“Die Gezeichneten.” 

For the final work of the season, Mr. 
Monteux presented the ever-pleasing 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Symphonic Suite, 
“Scheherazade.” The highly colored mu- 
sical narrative was played with striking 
vividness of detail and brilliancy of 
execution. The reception tendered Mr. 
Monteux and the orchestra was a stir- 
ring one. The conductor was recalled 
again and again and the orchestra was 
obliged to rise several times. 

A summary of the season discloses the 
performance of 104 works, six of them 
for the first time anywhere; five for 
the first time in America; thirteen for 
the first time in Boston; sixteen for the 
first time at these concerts. 

Mr. Monteux plans to leave for France 
some time this month. He intends to 
look over newer European works, and 
to bring back the more worthy for next 
season’s concerts. He will return to 
this country in July to spend his vaca- 
tion days here. 


Apollo Club 


The Apollo Club gave a special com- 
plimentary concert to the Handel and 
Haydn Society on Tuesday evening, 
April 25. On the following evening the 
same program was repeated for the 
fourth and last concert of the regular 
Apollo Club season. Under Mr. Mollen- 
hauer’s skilful leadership the Club sang 
“The March of the Men of Harlech,” 
Attenhofer’s “Spring Is Lord of Earth,” 
Victor Herbert’s “Gipsy Love Song,” 
Handwerg’s “In a Year, Sweetheart,” 
Pache’s “Longing for Spring,” Arthur 


Foote’s “The Farewell of Hiawatha,” 
Franz Abt’s “Serenade,” Dvorak- 
Spross’s “Mammy’s Lullaby,” J. A. 


Crowley’s “When Love Is Done,” and 
F. Gernsheim’s “Salamis.” Mr. Mollen- 
hauer has trained a very expressive 
choral body in this Apollo Club, which 
he has conducted for many years. The 
singing of the men is characterized by 
a tangible and agreeable tonal body and 
by a seasoned sensitiveness to the con- 
ductor’s guidance. This season has 
marked the celebration of the Club’s 
golden anniversary, and thereby it lays 
just claim to being one of the oldest 
musical organizations in Boston. The 
Apollo Club concerts have become an 
institution in the choral life of the city. 

For both concerts, the Apollo Club 
had as assisting artist Marionne God- 
bout, a Boston soprano who had ap- 
peared with notable success as soloist 
with the People’s Symphony several 
weeks previously. Miss Godbout sang 
a group of songs by Chopin, Rabey, and 





Densmore, the “Caro Nome” aria from 
“Rigoletto,” and an obbligato to Krem- 
ser’s “Hymn to the Madonna” sung by 
the Club. Her performances won for 
her unstinted enthusiasm by virtue of 
her rich soprano voice, her skill in its 
employment, and her charming interpre- 
tations. 


Philharmonic Choral Society 


The Philharmonic Choral Society of 
Boston, under the leadership of Fred- 
erick W. Wodell, gave an Oratorio Fes- 
tival at Symphony Hall, on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 23. The program consisted 
of favorite solos and choruses from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Gounod’s Messe _ Solennelle, 


Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem, “Elijah,” and 
“The Messiah.” The soloists for this 
occasion were Luella Meluis, soprano; 
Clara K. Leavitt, alto; Charles Stratton, 
tenor, and S. A. Wodell, bass-baritone. 

With this concert the club completed 
the third year of its existence. In this 
comparatively short time Mr. Wodell 
has welded together a choral organiza- 
tion which has given highly creditable 
performances. The choral numbers were 
effectively sung, with the requisite as- 
surance in attack and release, and with 
a commendable regard for the excel- 
lences of choral singing. Mr. Wodell’s 
efforts have already unmistakably borne 
artistic fruit, and the Philharmonic 
Choir has now carved for itself a spe- 
cial niche in local choral life. 

Among the soloists, Luella Meluis was 
the only one who had not been heard 
before in Boston. Mme. Meluis’s sing- 
ing disclosed an exquisitely beautiful 
and florid voice employed with a high 
degree of musicianly skill. Mrs. Lea- 
vitt also shared in the success of the 
evening. Hers is a voice of uncommonly 
attractive contralto quality. Mr. Strat- 
ton and Mr. Wodell sang their parts 
effectively. 


Federated Glee Clubs 


The Men’s Federated Glee Clubs of 
Greater Boston, consisting of societies 
from Beverly, Malden, Newton and 
Wollaston, gave a concert of choral mu- 
sic at Jordan Hall on Thursday evening, 
April 27. George S. Dunham of the 
Newton club, Edward L. McArthur of 


the Malden club, James W. Calderwoo: 
of the Beverly club, and John A. Crow 
ley of the Wollaston club each conducte: 
the combined clubs in a group of chora 
works. The program was a pretentiou 
one, including compositions by Coleridge 
Taylor, Gericke, Palestrina, Rachmani 
noff, Forte, Chadwick, Calderwood, Men 
delssohn, and Sullivan. The combine: 
choir gave adequate performances 0: 
their music. The assisting artist wa 
Royal Dadmun, baritone, whose skilfu 
characterizing sense and eloquent, reso 
nant voice were used in three groups o 
songs, including an inimitable versio: 
of Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea’ 
and of several Negro spirituals. 


Pierian Sodality 


The Pierian Sodality Orchestra 0: 
Harvard University gave a concert a’ 
the Copley Theater on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 26. With this concert th 
Sodality completed its 115th season 
Under the direction of Walter Piston 
the orchestra, aided by a few member: 
from the Boston Symphony, played 
Schubert’s Symphony in B Minor, Saint 
Saéns Prelude to “The Deluge,’ Hum- 
perdinck’s “Song of the Sandman” from 
“Hinsel und Gretel,” and _ Sibelius’ 
“Valse Triste,” Lully’s Minuet and Ga 
votte and Gluck’s Overture to “Iphige- 
nia in Aulis.” Of late the orchestra has 
made appreciable strides. There is n 
gainsaying the splendid playing of th 
collegians and the musicianly conduct 
ing of Mr. Piston. In its present estate 
the Pierian Sodality adds distinction t 
Harvard’s musical activities. 





TWO SINGERS MAKE DEBUTS 





Leo Conway and Etta Bradley 


Received at Arena Concert 


BosTon, April 29.—Leo Conway, tenor, 
and Etta Bradley, soprano, made their 
first appearances here in the Arena, 
Sunday night, before an audience esti- 
mated at nearly 5000 persons. 

Mr. Conway’s numbers included the 
aria, “Cielo e mar” from “Gioconda,” a 
group of Irish songs, and others by 
Greehl, Campbell-Tipton, Loehr, Kather- 
ine Glen and Liza Lehmann, the last- 
named represented by “Ah, Moon of My 
Delight” from “The Persian Garden.” 
Mr. Conway met every demand and was 
particularly pleasing in the operatic 
aria. His singing of Irish folk-songs was 
excellent and elicited much applause. 

Mrs. Bradley. in her operatic aria 
“Pace, Pace” from ‘Forza del Destino,” 
showed herself an artist. She was ac- 
corded an ovation after her smaller 
numbers, compositions by Densmore, 
Ball, Sanderson, Ward-Stephens and 
others. Le Vare Jensen, accompanist for 
Mr. Conway, played Hummel’s E Flat 
Rondo for piano. Huyman Buitekan was 
accompanist for Mrs. Bradley. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Well 





“Ruth and Naomi” 


Brockton 


Boston, April 29.—Mrs. Nellie Evans 
Packard, teacher of voice in this city and 
Brockton, creditably conducted a choir 
of twenty-five members and supplement- 
ary chorus of seventy-five, all women, in 


“The Story of Ruth and Naomi” at the 
South Congregational Church  audi- 
torium, Brockton, last Sunday afternoon. 
There was a capacity audience. The 
soloists were Mrs. Bertha Orgill Davies, 
contralto in the church quartet, who took 
the réle of Naomi; Mrs. Myra Safford 
Goodwin, soprano in the same quartet, 
who was Ruth, and Mrs. Myrtle Jones 
Loheed, who was Orpah. Mrs. Packard 
directed and acted as narrator. Walter 
J. Dodd, church musical director, was 
at the organ and there was cornet ac- 
companiment for the chorus during some 
of its numbers. The entire production 
reflected great credit upon Mrs. Packard. 
W. J. P. 


Arrange Preliminary Tests in Federa- 
tion, Contest 


Performed in 





Boston, April 29.—The Massachusetts 
State Federation of Music Clubs will 
Hold its annual contest in Steinert Hall, 
May 26. Aside from the honor of excell- 
ing in piano, violin and voice tests, each 
winner will receive a $10 gold piece and 
the assistance of the Massachusetts 
Federation in obtaining concert engage- 
ments. Piano contestants will have to 
qualify in pieces by Bach or Beethoven, 


Chopin or Schumann, Liszt or Rubin- 
stein, MacDowell, Debussy or Ravel. 
The violin entries must be heard in 
one movement from any of Bach’s six 
Sonatas for violin, with compositions by 
Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski and Lalo. The 
voice contestants are required to sing 
an air, not an aria but a song, by Handel, 
Mozart, Gluck or any early Italian com- 
poser; selections from an oratorio, an 
aria from any language or two songs, 
one German, French or Italian and one 
English. Mary G. Reed has been made 
an honorary member of the contest com- 
mittee of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Chairman of the 
Judges in the National Contest which 
will be held in Ashville, N. C., in 1923. 
W. J.P. 





Music Lovers’ Club to Present Opera by 
Its President 


BosTon, April 30.—The Music Lovers’ 
Club will present on May 9 the Indian 
opera, “Osseo,” by Edith Noyes Greene, 
president of the club. Mrs. Greene has 
composed numerous works for voice, 
strings and piano, notably a sonata for 
violin and piano, also a light opera, but 
this is her first serious work in dramatic 
form. Mrs. Greene will be at the piano 
and the libretto will be read by its 
author, Lille Fuller Merriam. The as- 
sisting soloists will be: Joseph Ecker, 
baritone, as Osseo; Rulon Robinson, 
tenor, as Awano; Marian Hurd. soprano, 
as Wauchita, and Emma Ecker, con- 
tralto, as Awassamog. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Marion Armstrong Soloist with Little 
Symphony in Bristol, Conn. 


BRISTOL, CONN., April 30.—Marion 
Armstrong, Scotch-Canadian soprano, 
was the soloist at a concert given by the 
Little Symphony, George Barreére, con- 
ductor, on April 19. The artist sang the 
aria “Pleurez, mes Yeux,” from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Cid” and a group of songs, 
receiving an ovation from an audience 
of 3000 persons. The artist has been re- 
engaged for a joint recital in this city 
on May 9. 





Wellesley College to Hold Summer School 
of Church Music 


WELLESLEY, Mass., April 30.—The 
eighth annual session of the Summer 
School of Church Music will be held at 
Wellesley College from June 26 to July 6. 
The programs will include lectures, 
demonstrations and conferences. Those 
in charge of various departments of ec- 
clesiastical music to be illustrated in- 
clude: Rev. Charles Winfred Douglas, 
congregational singing and plain song; 
Ivan T. Gorokhoff of the faculty of 
Smith College, Russian choral music; 
Edmund M. Goldsmith, plain song accom- 
paniment; Clifford Fowler Green, mem- 
ber of the American Guild of Organists, 


choir organization; A. Madeley Richard 
son of the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, keyboard composing and improv! 
sation; Richard G. Appel, organ accom- 
paniment and repettory, and Jaqueline 
Mollor, Dalecroz eurhythmics. Registra- 
tions in the summer school, the commit 
tee announces, are now being received. 





Fifty Years a Singer in Church Choir in 


Connecticut 
WINSTED, CONN., April 29.—Robert L. 
Hoffman completed this Easter his 


fiftieth year as a baritone singer in St. 
Joseph’s Church Choir, and was pre- 
sented on Easter Sunday with a purs 
of $150 at the High Mass. During the 
first ten years he sang in the choir, Mr. 
Hoffman lived in  Robertsville, ani 
walked about ten miles in cttending re- 
hearsals. W. E. CASTELOW. 





Charles Albert Case Gives Program at 
Smith College 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., April 29.—A 
program of unusual interest was pre- 
sented by Charles Albert Case, tenor, 
in John M. Greene Hall, Smith College, 
recently. The artist was successful in 
selecting songs out of the beaten track 
of song recitalists. He disclosed a! 
agreeable, musical voice which he used 
with excellent taste. The large audi- 
ence demanded three extras at the clos 
of the program. Bernice Nelke was the 
accompanist. 





Tribute to MacDowell in Derry Pageant 


Derry, N. H., May 1.~—An origina 
pageant, written by Mrs. Mary Stuar' 
MacMurphy for the MacDowell Club, and 
featuring nine Muses and three Christia! 
Virtues as having been present at th 
birth of the American composer, Edwar¢ 
A. MacDowell, for whom the-club wa- 
named, was presented on April 22, 
Adams’ Memorial Hall, Derry, before 
large audience. Much praise was du 
the club and to all who played the role- 
in the pageant. The music included thr: 
choruses and a trio for women’s voice- 
Helen Chamberlain McCoy, Arline Smith, 
M. E. Smith, Rev. Fred J. Kelley, Re 
Dr. Dumm, Mr. Horne, and the Episc 
pal Choir took part in the performance: 
and there was classic dancing by a be\ 
of girls. Among the patrons was M1! 
MacDowell. The orchestra was led ! 
Fred M. Davis, and Margaret Gillispee 
was pianist. 


Mrs. F. M. FRISSELLE. 
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GRACE 


HAMLIN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Recital — Concert — Oratorio 


Westminster Hotel, Boston, U. S. A. 
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CLEVELAND FOSTERS Cleveland Composers Furnish Program 


INSTITUTE’S “DRIVE” 


Campaign for Members En- 
lists Aid of Many Workers 
—Club Gives Program 


By Grace Goulder Izant 
CLEVELAND, May 1.—A “Membership 
Month” drive was launched by the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music on April 24. 
The movement is being conducted to in- 
crease the Institute’s membership, with 
the goal set at 2000 new members. After 


eighteen months of existence this school 
has already achieved a remarkable rec- 
ord of growth, its enrolment having 
mounted from seven pupils to several 
hundred. Twenty-six pupils hold scholar- 
ships, and the Institute’s service to the 
community is further emphasised by its 
various special classes. In these in which 
pupils may study sight-reading for so 
small a sum as ten cents a lesson; an 
instrument for one dollar a lesson, or 
musical appreciation for forty cents a 
lesson. 

The “Membership Month” executive 
list is headed by Carl A. Lohman, with 
Howard M. Hanna, Jr., and H. G. Dalton 
as vice-chairmen. Mrs. E. S. Burke, 
Jr., is captain of teams, and the execu- 
tive committee comprises Mrs. L. J. 
Wolf, Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, E. S. 
Bowerfind and Bernard Rogers. More 
than a hundred Cleveland women have 
been actively enlisted in the campaign. 
The memberships are divided into eight 
classes, Founder, Life Member, Sustain- 
ing Member, Contributing Member, Sup- 
porting Member, Associate Member and 
two other classes of memberships. Each 
membership represents a contribution of 
a certain amount, which entitles mem- 
bers to various privileges within the 
scope of the school. It is hoped through 
this movement to bring home to the 
people of Cleveland the work that the 
Institute is doing for good mysic, its 
work for talented pupils and its im- 
portance as a community asset. 

The Harmonic Club was heard in re- 
cital at Masonic Hall, with Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, as soloist, on April 22. 
J. Powell Jones, founder of the club, 
conducted, and Mrs. Jones was accom- 
panist. The club was organized in 1900, 
following the presentation by Mr. Jones 
and some of his friends of “The Messiah” 
inder the leadership of Herbert Sisson. 
Miss Meisle, who has an unusual range 


for a contralto, sang an aria from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville’; a group 
f songs by Handel, Tschaikovsky, 


Griffes and Gretchaninoff, and numbers 
by James H. Rogers, C. V. Stanford, 
Lily Strickland and Frank Bridge. 
Daphne Miller was at the piano for the 
soloist. The club sang Kramer’s “The 
Great Awakening”; West’s “In Pride of 
May”; A. H. Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers,” 
for women’s voices, and “The Open Sea” 
by W. Lyndon Wright. 

Allen McQuhae, tenor, and a former 
resident of Cleveland, was heard last 
week at Keith’s two theaters here. 
Huston Ray, pianist, appeared at the 
other Keith house, the occasion being the 
elebration of Keith’s “third of a cen- 
tury.’ 

The West Side Musical college gave a 
recital on April 27 at the West Side 
Chamber of Industry. An excellent pro- 
gram was presented. 

Dr. Charles E. Clemens, organist of 
the Church of the Covenant and of the 
College for Women, Western Reserve 
University, gave a recital on the Mc- 
Myler Memorial. organ at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art on April 26. This was 
the first of a series of programs to be 
riven by Cleveland organists. 


of Concert Given by Local Artists 
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Cleveland Artists Co-operate with Local Composers in 
Right, Gordon 


Barbara Treat Murtfeldt; 


4 


. 
Studio; Lower right by Chircosta Studio 


Upper Left, 
Hutchinson; 


Program 


Hubbard 


Concert 
Center, 


Hatfield; 


Lower Left, Charles V. Rychlik; Right, Beatrice Vokoun 


LEVELAND, May 1.—Music_ by 
Cleveland composers, and _inter- 
preted by Cleveland musicians, made up 
the program of one of the most inter- 
esting concerts of the season on April 22 
at the Cleveland School of Art. This 
concert was organized by the Inter-Arts 
Supper Club of the Cleveland Art Asso- 
ciation, and attracted an audience which 
included many leaders of the city’s mu- 
sical life. The Fortnightly Musical Club 
co-operated in arranging the program. 
Barbara Treat Murtfeldt, violinist, 
with her husband, W. S. Murtfeldt, as 
accompanist, opened the program with 
two solos composed by Charles V. Ry- 
chlik, Romance and Humoresque. Sara 
Requa Vick, contralto, sang Patty 
Stair’s “Russian Love Song” and James 
H. Rogers’ “The Wind Song” and “Time 
for Making Songs.” Mr. Rogers, who 
is an organist, teacher and critic as 
well as composer, was at the piano. 

Wilson G. Smith’s “Autumn,” a Study 
and “Novelette” by Beatrice Vokoun, 
and a Polonaise by Mr. Rogers, were 
played by Miss Vokoun, who is on the 
staff of the Cleveland Music School Set- 
tlement. Although only in her early 
twenties, she has had one of her com- 
positions played at a populer concert by 
the Cleveland Orchestra. She is a pupil 
of Mr. Rychlik. 

A song, “Wraiths,” by Hubbard Hut- 
chinson, member of the faculty at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, was sung 
by Mrs. Earle L. Rich, with Mrs. Harry 
Goodbread at the piano. Mrs. Rich also 
sang Gordon Hatfield’s “Cycle of Wist- 
ful Songs,” with the composer as ac- 
companist. The songs were subtitled 
“Afar I See the Mountains,” “Pink 





COLUMBUS CLUBS ACTIVE 


Cincinnati and Local Artists Appear in 
Concert and Operatic Programs 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, April 29.—Elizabeth 
Thompson Aler, contralto; Mrs. Shelt, 
iolinist, and Miss Frank, pianist, all 
f Cincinnati, gave a delightful program 
at the Elks’ Club on April 21. The 
mncert was given under the auspices of 


the Pi Beta Phi Alumne Association 
for the benefit of its school fund for the 
ennessee mountaineers. Mrs. Aler 
ang with charming art numbers by 
\rensky, Duparc, Leroux, Ganz and 
thers. Mrs. Shelt played a Nardini 


onata and groups of shorter works, as 


well as several obbligatos. Her tone was 
rich and appealing. Miss Frank played 
the accompaniments admirably. 


The opera “Martha” was the subject- 


for the last afternoon musicale of the 
Women’s Music Club at the Elks’ Club. 
The overture was played by Mabel Dunn 
Hopkins, violinist; Mabel Stepanian, 
’cellist, and Frances Beall, pianist; and 
excerpts from the opera were sung by 
Corinne Borchers Abram, June Elson 
Kunkle and Edna Fox Zirkel, sopranos; 
Mrs. Edward Harrington, Margaret 
Crawford, and Mrs. Nathan Dawson, 
contraltos; Ralph Mitchell, tenor, and 
Robert Barr, baritone. The musicale 
was highly interesting. Accompani- 
ments at the piano were admirably 
played by Frances Beall, Marguerite 
Herr Oman and Gertrude Schneider. 
HELEN S. FAIRBANKS. 


Petals Flutter Drifting in the Wind,” 
and “Before My Gods I Bow.” Mr. Hat- 
field recently returned to his home here 
after some time spent studying in New 
York City. 

Charles Heydler, ’cellist, played two 


of his own numbers, “Legende” and 
Scherzo Study, accompanied by Miss 
Stair. 


The evening concluded with “Rondel” 
by Jean Binet, also on the staff of the 
Institute of Music. This quartet was 
sung by Carabelle Johnson, soprano; 
Mrs. William Feather, contralto; How- 
ard Justice, tenor, and Carl A. Lohman, 
baritone. 

Mrs. Harry L. Vail, president of the 
Cleveland Art Association, presided, and 
the performers were introduced by Dean 
Henry Turner Bailey of the Art School. 

GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 





CANTON, OHIO.—The Dennison Glee 
Club and the Normandy Singers in con- 
junction with the local Nazir Grotto 
Glee Club gave concerts recently. Rachel 
I’'rease-Green, soprano; Florence Bie- 
chele, contralto; Anna _ Bolus-Loichot, 
pianist; Mrs. Allan Rice, Burt Nusly, 
Grace O. Shoop, Louise Shoop, Miriam 
Muse, Edward Walker, Ruth McConnell, 
Mrs. D. M. Herrold, Mrs. McConnell, 
and Mrs. Carroll, were the artists in 
three concerts organized by the Canton 
Woman’s Club. Pupils of Mrs. Gail 
Watson, violinist; Clarence Dretke, sing- 
er, and Jeannette Smith-Armitage, pian- 
ist, have been heard in recitals. 


LIMA PLANS NEW 
CHOIR OF WOMEN 


Deems Taylor’s ‘“‘Highway- 
man” Ends Club Series, with 
Parks as Soloist 
By H. Eugene Hall 

LIMA, OHIO, May 1.—Registration of 
voices will begin immediately for a per- 
manent organization to be known as 
“The Women’s Chorus of Lima.” This 
is the result of the recent performance 
of Deems Taylor’s “Highwayman” at 
Memorial Hall on April 25, as the con- 
cluding event of the Women’s Music Club 
series. A choir of forty-five singers, 
conducted by Millie Sonntag Urfer, and 
with Paul Parks, winner of the Bispham 
prize, as visiting soloist, and Nell Kriete 
as accompanist, took part in this con- 
cert, one of the most interesting ever 
given here, and principals and choir met 
with an extremely cordial reception. The 
audience was a fine one, notwithstanding 
that the night was cold, with weeping 
skies, and the city wrapped in fog. 

“The Highwayman” is a composition 
which taxes the resources of the best 
ensemble singers, but Mrs. Urfer kept 
her forces keyed to high pitch, and the 
interpretation of the work was remark- 
able for its power, as well as for dainty 
and colorful shading. Mr. Parks sang 
in melodious baritone voice, and greatly 
impressed his audience. 

In the miscellaneous part of the pro- 
gram, the choir sang Donaudy’s “Frag- 
rant Groves and Flowery Meadows,” 
Burleigh’s “Little Mother of Mine,” 
Dunn’s “It was a Lover and His Lass,” 
Hatton’s “To Anthea,” and other num- 
bers. The interpretation of all this 
music was delightfully crisp, well bal- 
anced, and marked by unerring certainty 


of attack. Mr. Parks sang Secchi’s 
“Lungi dal Caro Bene”; Dr. Arnold’s 
“Flow, Thou Regal Purple Stream”; 


Rachmaninoff’s “At Night”; A. Walter 
Kramer’s “The Great Awakening,” and 
other music, and had to respond to en- 
cores. 

As a result of the 
decorating committee, 
in green and 
spring. 

The club chorus was formed of both 
active and associate members, many of 
whom are directors of local choirs, or 
soloists or members of church quartets. 
Mrs. Urfer will, as already stated, be- 
gin registration at once of singers for 
women’s chorus to represent Lima in 
various Eisteddfod and other competi- 
tions. 


work of the club 
the stage adorned 
white, was a picture of 





Ohio Teachers to Convene Jointly with 
Federated Clubs 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, April 23.—A_ fea- 
ture of the fortieth annual convention of 
the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, 
scheduled for May 15-19 at Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, is that it will 
combine for the first time with the con- 
vention of the Federated Music Clubs of 
the state. The Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is the oldest in the country. The 
new departure is expected to lay down 
an important precedent for the associa- 
tions of other states. 


Arthur Middleton’s engagements for 
May include three festivals. He was 
scheduled to sing at Greensboro, N. C., 
on May 5 and he is booked for Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, on May 12 and 13, and 
at Evanston, Ill., on May 29. 
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What Galli-Curci says about 
teaching yourself to sing 


“The student with a good general education in 
music, and who is familiar with the way in which 
great singers sing the operatic roles, will have, of 
necessity, a standard of tone production. 
student must analyze each bar of the music, listen- 
ing to the artist's record over and over again, until 
certain of the exact sound of each note when it is 
correctly and easily produced.” 


Galli-Curci, like the other famous artists, makes Victor 
With a Victrola you ; 
their 
voices in your own home. 
There are dealers in Victor products everywhere and they 
will gladly play any records you wish to hear. 
catalog containing portraits of the world’s greatest artists 
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ACCLAIM KREISLER 
IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Clubs and Schools Active in 
Interesting Programs of 
the Week 


By Irene Campbell 

PORTLAND, ORE., April 29.—As an 
added attraction in its excellent series 
of concerts for the season, the Steers- 
Coman management presented Fritz 
Kreisler in recital at the Municipal 
Auditorium, on April 12. In the “Kreut- 
zer”’ Sonata, a group of his own compo- 
sitions, and other music, the violinist 
thrilled his large audience, which re- 
mained seated, applauding for encore 
after encore at the end. Carl Lamson 
proved an admirable accompanist. 


Under the able leadership of W. H. 
Boyer, the Apollo Club presented its 
third and final concert of the season 
at the Auditorium, on April 11, with 
Herbert Gould of Chicago, bass, as as- 
sisting artist. The club sang unusually 
well, the program being a varied one de- 
voted to works of Grieg, Pache and 
others. Mr. Gould, who made his first 
appearance here, was received with en- 
thusiasm. Works of Chadwick, Mous- 
sorgsky, Mendelssohn, Speaks, O’Hara 
and others, revealed his beautiful vocal! 
quality, excellent diction and artistic in- 
terpretation. Edgar E. Coursen played 
his accompaniments, as well as some of 
the choral accompaniments. William 
McCulloch also accompanied, and Ralph 
W. Hoyt was at the organ. This marked 
the end of the club’s fourteenth season 
and the club’s thirty-ninth consecutive 
concert, at all of which Mr. Boyer has 
conducted. 

Easter music was featured in all Port- 
land churches at both morning and eve- 
ning services, and the city’s annual 
Easter concert drew a large audience to 
the public auditorium. An interesting 
program was furnished by the various 
musical organizations of the Washington 
High School, under the direction of 
George D. Ingram, musical director of 
the school and assistant supervisor of 





music in the Portland schools. The boys’ 
and girls’ choruses, numbering about 
280 voices, and the Washington High 


School Band and the Celeste Chorus, 
composed of thirty-six girls voices, were 
all heard to good advantage. A feature 
of the band music was a march written 
especially for the occasion by Mr. 
Ingram. Frederick W. Goodrich played 
organ solos, and the accompanists were 
Hazel Norton, Frances Vandergriff, 
Dorothy F. Leamann and Roma Gilliham. 

Alice Baroni, coloratura soprano; 
Lillian Pringle, ’cellist, and Edith 
Gyllenberg, pianist and accompanist, 
appeared in recital on April 12 and were 


acclaimed by a large audience. They 
appeared under the auspices of the 
American War Mothers. 

P. A. Ten Haaf, baritone, gave a 


lecture-recital before the members and 
guests of the Monday Musical Club on 
April 10, providing one of the most in- 
teresting of the club’s American pro- 
grams presented this season. He inter- 
spersed his talk with groups of Ameri- 
can songs. He was cordially received 
and responded to several encores. Aleda 
May Ten Haaf and Margaret Hotz were 
the accompanists. The hostesses were 


Mrs. J. E. Bonbright, Mrs. Emmet 
Drake, Mrs. Katherine Gabriel and 
Mary Ullen. Following Mr. Ten Haaf’s 


program, the juniors of the club pre- 
sented a short program, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Georly Stahr Swanson. 
Those taking part were Lloyd Henry and 
Beatrice Copp, pianists, and Frank Caro, 
violinist. 

Almost a capacity audience attended 
the Multnomah County W. C. T. U. con- 
cert in Pythian Auditorium on April 
7. he concert was given by a group of 
local artists, including Ernest Crosby, 
tenor; Thomas H. Williams, baritone; 
Walter Hardwick, bass; May Van Dyke 
Hardwick, accompanist, and Marie Chap- 
man MacDonald, violinist. All were en- 
thusiastically received. 

J. Roy Ellison of Ellison-White has 
been unanimously elected president of 
the Portland Rotary Club. 





New Organ for Colorado University 


BouLDER, CoL., April 29.—The Uni- 
versity of Colorado is to have a new or- 


gan, built by the Austin Company to 
specifications drawn up by Dr. Frank W. 
Chace, director of the College.of Music 
at the University, who will have charge 
of the new instrument. The organ, it is 
claimed, will be one of the largest in the 
West, and will have more than 100 stops. 
It will be installed in the Macky Audito- 
rium. 


GALLI-CURCI MAKES 
SAN ANTONIO DEBUT 





MacFarlane’s Message from the Cross 
Heard as Lenten Programs 
Fill Week 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 29.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci made her first appearance in 
this city on April 13 in a twilight con- 
cert at the Majestic Theater, under the 
local management of M. Augusta Row- 
ley. The audience completely filled the 
theater, the stage, and the extra seats 
place in the pit. Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
choice of program met with particular 
favor, and the encores were numerous. 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist, assisted. 

MacFarlane’s ‘Message from. the 
Cross” was sung on Good Friday at St. 
Marks’ Episcopal Church, as a culmina- 
tion of the Lenten programs, given un- 
der the direction of Oscar J. Fox. Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, and Daisy Polk, so- 
prano, were soloists. The choir did ad- 
mirable work. 

The String Players, conducted by 
Bertram Simon, gave an hour of music 
on Good Friday afternoon at Laurel 
Heights Methodist Church, in accord- 
ance with an annual custom. A program 
of works of Bach, Tchaikovsky, Liadoff 
and Grieg showed their fine artistic 
growth. A feature was the “Good Fri- 
day Spell” from “Parsifal” played by 
Bertram Simon with organ accompani- 
ment by Mr. Dunham. Mr. Simon was 
heard to good advantage in this impres- 
sive number. 

David L. Ormesher conducted a per- 
formance of Stainer’s “Crucifixion” on 
April 12 at Grace Lutheran Church. The 
attendance was far beyond the capacity 
of the church. Elizabeth Hein, contralto, 
and Henry Warnke, bass, were soloists. 
Mr. Ormesher sang the tenor part. Mrs. 
Paul Hein was organist. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Impressive Music Greets Easter Dawn 
at Mount Rubidoux, Cal. 


More than 
twelve thousand people made the pil- 
grimage to Mt. Rubidoux on the edge of 
Riverside and gathered, a reverent con- 
gregation, around the _ cross-crowned 
summit, for the annual Easter Sunrise 
service. Marcella Craft, soprano, was 
soloist, a réle which she has filled for 
many years. A large chorus, ably con- 





ducted by Mrs. Merry, led the hugs 
crowd in the singing of the hymns 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory” and 
“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy.” 
A brass quartet and two pianists, New- 
ell Parker and Fern Simms, furnished 
valuable assistance in the accompani 
ments. Miss Craft’s numbers wer 
“Hear Ye, O Israel,” from “Elijah” an 
“These Are They” from “The Hol, 
City,” both of which were delivered wit! 
opulence of tone. Miss Craft was als 
heard in the solos of the two chora 
numbers, “Lovely Appear” and “Unfold 
Ye Portals Everlasting” from “The Re 
demption.” At the climax of the latte: 
anthem, as chorus and soloist sang : 
mighty “Unfold,” the scene was floode: 
with the glory of the rising sun. Th 
service was concluded with the readin; 
of a Scripture lesson; a prayer, and th« 
reading of Van Dyke’s “God of the Ope: 
Air” by Frederick Warde. 


CHARLES H. MARSH. 





KREISLER IN LOS ANGELES 


Violinist Heard by Large Audience— 
Van den Berg With Philharmonic 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 29.—Fritz 
Kreisler appeared here on April 18 be 
fore an audience that overflowed the 
seating capacity of the Philharmonik 
Auditorium to the extent of several hun 


dred seats on the stage. His playing 
throughout was thrilling and the per 
formance of the Kreutzer Sonata with 
Carl Lamson was the finest ever heard 
here. Mr. Kreisler also gave the Men- 
delssohn Concerto and a group of short 
numbers, two of which were by the vio- 
linist. 

Brahm Van den Berg, pianist, was the 
soloist with the Philharmonic on Apri! 
20, playing the Mendelssohn G Minor 
Concerto. 

The Women’s Symphony Orchestra of 
fifty, under the baton of Henry Schoen- 
feld, was recently heard in an excellent 
concert. 

Adolf Tandler, formerly conductor of 
the Los Angeles Symphony and now 
music editor for Breitkopf and Hartel, 
is visiting his family here for a few 
weeks. W. F. GATEs. 








FarGo, N. D.—A concert was given in 
the First Congregational Church by the 
Omicron Chapter of the Sigma Alpha 
Iota Sorority of Fargo College Conserva- 
tory. 
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Sol Alberti 


PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
hone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. 71st., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 502 W. 113th St., N. Y. Cathedral 7900 
Auditions by appointment only. 














Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 308 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1678 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West s6th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown .yric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 











Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th 8t., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRB 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street. New York 


Coach for Concert 
Frances F oster and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West Bath Street 
Tel, Schuyler 1049 


George Hamlin conceRT TENOR 


Instruction in Singing and English 
Diction 
November 1st to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 
York; June ist to November lst: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 8058 

Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 


Carnegie Hall. 1013, New York. 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Caroline Lowe Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
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Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MASS. 








Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 Bast 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Remo Cortesi 

VOICE COACH 
B86 West 46th St. 
SST W. 86th St.. New York 





Longacre 23875 





Sehuyler 5910 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 

3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 69th St., New York. 


Earle Laros 
“The pianist with a message” 
Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 74938 Schuyler 


Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
805 Carnegie Hall New York City 





Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading. 
Pennsylvania 


Dan W. Smith 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
High Point, N. OC. 








INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


Albert Marsh 


842 W. 15th Street 
Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 








Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
( se Children a Speman) 








216 W. 56th S Phone Circle 1505 
Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 


8183 West 57th Street New York City 


Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer Voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SHATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme. Niessen-Stone 
Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th Bt. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


Adele Luis Rankin 7Tic—Coloeratura 


Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 


Metropolitan Opera House Studice 
1425 Broadway, New York *"Phone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin Soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 Hast 62d St.. New York 




















Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone: 584 


Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 
Fifth Floor, a Bldg., First and Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio: Carpegie Hall 1013 
Res. ’Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 


Teacher of Singing 


264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 























H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 


28 West 63rd St. Tel. Col. 2983 
Crystal Waters Soloist 


Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 1461 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 


Grand Opera Baritore 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production withvut interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 
Studio: ae West End Avenue, NEW YORE 
lumbus 6217 
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Carolyn Beebe, Well-Known 
Pianist and Founder of the 
New York Chamber Music 
Society, Describes the Small 
Ensemble’s Growth in Na- 
tional Appreciation—Bring- 
ing Forward the Promising 
Manuscript Work — Faith 
in the Future of American 
Composition 
HAMBER MUSIC, save that for the 
string quartet and trio, for a time 

occupied something of the status of un- 


favored sister among the tonal arts in 
the United States. That period is now 


Cause of the 


happily of the past, if one may judge 
from a survey of even a season’s pro- 
grams. Not the least interesting phase 
of the last few years of musical activity 
in America is the renascence of works 
for the small orchestra, including wind 
as well as strings, and in some instances 
the voice employed as an ensemble “‘in- 
strument.”’ As a pioneer protagonist of 
the chamber orchestra and its literature 
in this country, Carolyn Beebe, concert 
pianist and founder of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, is well fitted to 
speak of the initial struggles and sub- 
sequent victory of this branch of music. 

“When I conceived the idea of start- 
ing an American ensemble organization,”’ 
said Miss Beebe recently, “there were 
many persons who warned me that the 
répertoire would be ‘above the public’s 
heads.’ I had always loved ensemble 
work, and I feel that one must first be 
proficient as a solo artist to succeed in 
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in the world. 




















PLEASURE 


THE POSSESSION 
BEAUTIFUL WORK OF ART 


HE choice of a piano which is an exquisite work of art— 

the supreme expression of the art of the piano-maker and 
the art of the craftsman—brings with its presence a sense of 
satisfaction that is an enduring pleasure. 


This pleasure is experienced by those whose discrimination 


The exquisite small grands of this famous make are works 


They bring to the home containing them,the finishing touch 
a center around which the artistic beauty 
of the home radiates, and that serves as an inspiration and 
incentive to an appreciation of the best—and only the best. 


When containing the AMPICO they become 


endowed with the playing of the greatest pianists 
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| Chamber Orchestra 


that field. To keep the unity of the 
small ensemble, one must have individual 
artists of notable rank. So, with the 
collaboration of Gustave Langenus, who 
has been a member of our organization 
ever since, with the exception of a short 
period, I founded the Chamber Music 
Society. 

“To my delight, I found that the pub- 
lic, instead of recoiling from these pro- 
grams, grew to love them. Audiences 
almost always showed the greater appre- 
ciation of the better works which we 
offered. 

“T believe that the small ensemble is 
a more grateful form of music to the 
average listener than the conservative 
string quartet or trio. The combination 
of wind and strings is more colorful. 
Our work has been, in a sense, a matter 
of ear-training, of accustoming the 
listener to the clear colors, the timbres, 
of the instruments in the small ensemble. 
Success, of course, always invites compe- 
tition, and we have had a measure of 
this to contend with. But our latest sea- 
son, and especially our tours, have been 
in every way the most successful we have 
had. We shall have a late spring tour, 
then a brief interval when our programs 
for next season will be arranged, includ- 
ing a number of new works. In early 
September we'll start again on our 
travels.” 

The members of the Chamber Music 
Society ensemble in the last season com- 
prised, in adition to Miss Beebe, Scipione 
Guidi, concertmaster of the New York 
Philharmonic, first violinist; Arthur 
Lichstein, second concertmaster of the 
same organization, and Joseph Kovarik, 
violins; Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist; and 
Anselm Fortier, double bass. The wind 
players were Mr. Langenus, who is the 
author of a number of musical works, as 
clarinetist; Nicholas Kouloukis, flute; 
Bruno Labate, oboe; Maurice Van Praag, 
French horn, and Benjamin Kohon, bas- 
soon. All the musicians are solo mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic. 

An important function which Miss 
Beebe has exercised as leading spirit of 
the society has been the introduction to 
the public of new and promising works 
for small ensemble. American compos- 
ers have figured largely in the programs 
of the organization. Among the works 
given have been compositions by Charles 
T. Griffes, Deems Taylor, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, Henry Hadley, and Henry 
Holden Huss. The Society gave the first 
performance of Leo Sowerby’s Quartet 
for Wind. A number of Perey Grain- 
ger’s best-known works have been per- 
formed in transcriptions by the com- 
poser. Miss Beebe states that one of the 
last-named composer’s “Hill Songs,” in 
ensemble arrangement, is one of the 
works contemplated for next season’s 
programs. Ethel Leginska’s “From a 
Life” was played last season, and in all 
the society has given first performances 
of some fifty compositions. 

“T am vitally interested in the pro- 
gress of American art,” says Miss Beebe. 
“Why should we not produce musical 
art of an exceptional order? We area 
sympathetic race, and we have had the 
inestimable cultural experience of com- 
ing into contact with many varied na- 
tional arts. These we shall imbibe and 
blend, adding the impress of our indi- 
viduality. I am certain that, with our 
quickness to respond and to apply, added 
to the great originality which results 
from life in a democratic country, our 


creative harvest will come in a very 
short time. Perhaps it is already at 
hand.” 











Times-Herald, Dallas, Texas: 
*“*‘More exquisite or more perfect 
artists are glorious as a trio 


Austin Statesman, Texas: 
“‘An originality of conception hard to 


Cairo Evening Citizen, Il. 
“Rarely has 
everyone in the entire audience as was 


7ist STREET 





Ohe 
NORFLEET TRIO 


A FEW PRESS COMMENTS ON MARCH TOUR 


ensemble playing could not be 
; an unimpeachable unity. 
novelties that Dallas had had this season.’’ 


associate with these young Southerners of gentle 
personality is combined with vivid, poetic imagination and ample technical resources. 
Evening Reporter-Star, Orlando, Fla.: 


““Hizhly cultured musicians—can be assured of a welcome on any return trip.’’ 


musical event in Cairo been so wholesomely and thoroly enjoyed bv 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1922-23 
25 Cities Now Booked in 15 States 


Address: Manazement Norfleet Trio 





imagined, These 
It was the second sensation in 


Nortleet Trio.’’ 


NEW YORK 











© Underwood & Underwood 
Carolyn Beebe, Pianist and Founder of 
the New York Chamber Music Society 


Miss Beebe was recently appointed 
chairman of the chamber music depart- 
ment of the New York Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She has lately made a 
number of appearances as solo artist 
and in conjunction with the Duo-Art 
reproducing piano. A strong interest in 
the pedagogic phase of her art, especially 
in the constructive criticism of pupil’s 
work, has led Miss Beebe recently to 
organize a term of late spring classes, 
in association with Eleanor McLellan, 
well-known teacher of voice, at her Car- 
negie Hall studios. R. M. K. 
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The Versatile Tenor 


SORRENTINO 


A few of his recent press notices 





Joseph Macqueen. in the Morning Oregon- 
ian, Porttand, Ore.: 

The big artistic hit of the performance was made 
by Sorrentino, who was Riccardo, the governor. Sig. 
Sorrentino sang and acted with impassioned sincerity. 
He has a lyric tenor voice of great resonance and 
volume, His great tenor solos, ‘‘La Rivedro’’ and 
‘‘E’Scherzo,’’ were thrillingly sung. Sorrentino is 
one of the best tenors who have visited Portland, 


Carl Bronson. in Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald: 
Sorrentino certainly won the favor of his audience, 
singing with clear-cut enunciation and a sweet youth- 
ful quality of tenor that was refreshing. . . . His 
phase of the art lies about where Bonci’s used to ex 
cel, but this singer has more of the intimate touch 
of a narrator and still preserves the beauty of a 
rare bel canto 
Florence Reed, in Los Angeles (Cal.) Ex- 
press: 
At the Philharmonic, Umberto Sorrentino sang the 
last aria from ‘‘Tosca’’ with great fire and passion. 
He was warmly received and sang many encores. 


Sorrentino with the Caruso Choral Society 
of Detroit Has Impressive Debut—By 
Robert Kelly (Detroit News). 

The Caruso Choral Society, an organization devoted 
to the perpetuation of the singing ideals of the great 
tenor, made its first appearance last night in the 
Orchestra Hall. 

The occasion served to introduce to Detroit a young 
tenor, Umberto Sorrentino, formerly the leading tenor 
of Costanzi of Rome, but recently engaged in a Grand 
Opera and Concert Tour which has taken him through 


South America, the West Indies and the United 
States, ete The outstanding performance was sup- 
plied by Sorrentino 

Sorrentino was able to begin his professional train 
ing with an _ exceptionally splendid natural voice, 
manifestly an invaluable asset In the use of it he 
now employs a keen musical knowledge, coloring his 
interpretation with the cultivated result of constant 
study and much experience to which he adds individu 
ality Sorrentino i not content, ou feel, to ) 
things as they always have been done He does not 
stray from correctness, but in what he ings he 
presse you as giving precisely in the way the music 


react on him, not as one taught to ir in that 
style or imitatin another In manner he 
the intense and dramatic a trait which puts a live 
and vibrant quality into is voice, which is lyric t 
Pers. Rep. D. PALMER 
225 West End Ave., New York 
Victor Records 
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é' r 
ny’ in addition to Miss Knightly, Mabel B. CARL 
i sre l Wilson, Mildred Barton, Arthur Gorman 
reen imber Songs and Charles E. Crook Ol i IN 
PULLER eH Pec CoO PUI TUTVTTUPUUETUHUATUPU TUTE TULET TAPE TULUTUREA TEEPE TUTTO HOTU TTI TUPELO POPUP LO Pe LLe PML Ue Pe LUTTE UPeePco PoE LL BAR I TONE 
[Continued form page 5] note that the Women’s Clubs of Nebraska Amy Ellerman Fills Annet magngeeent Recital—Concert—Oratorio 
; ' are planning to send the Lieurances to An annual Good Friday engagement 223 Riverside Drive, New Yerk 
a | vga “eer i semenee ot Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., next June as a_ as soloist at the Church of the Ascension ‘Phono Riverside 6Bst 
or e concert, aithoug . ift to th ries of programs given : 
town’s population was only 900. This ig . a & was filled by Amy Ellerman, contralto, 
was the first string quartet which had : : on April 14. On Easter she had three VIOLA COLE-AUDET 
ever appeared in the pone. bat ” was Preparing Pageant of Indian Legend appearances, in the morning as soloist Ps crepe 
much appreciated, and the local man- . re : at the Second Reformed Church of 
agers asked for its return. “The ‘smile- In Mr. Lieurance’s work of recording, Hackensack, N. J., in the afternoon at CHICAGO T 
and-bluff? form of entertainment is ne he has sought out, when possible, the St. J ED et ey Fs ON TOUR 
7 7 on older Indians, but he is also’ much in- . oa piscopa — — v 
good any more,” said Mr. Lieurance, terested in the new generation of songs lyn, in “The Messiah”; and in the eve- Management: B. B. JONNETO 
“The Chautauqua audience in even the being developed by tbe younger Indians ning at the Roseville Avenue Presby- 1451 Broadway, New Yo : 
smallest village or rural community has many of whom combine the ouniinaaiat terian Church of Newark, N. J. On the ~ 
come to be made up of wise and shrewd, and background of tribal days with the evening of April 13, Miss Ellerman sang pe 
moneyed, and educated men, abreast of | 14 1 ot tee orthed  Wealte in the Masons’ memorial service at the - MARIO 7 
the times. Many of them had their first ("teTVais 0 © orthodox scare. = ceils: Manhattan Opera House - 
. . however, that it is the life of the earlier P . 
desire for college education brought © day as depicted through tribal music I ROSAI I e7 
them tirongn the Chautanqua. which is the most valuable, Mr. Lieur- Marie Mikova Ends Her Season ai 
Mr. Lieurance also told of his early , aie oiahl . teneens wtih sabe Yhatintet and Senches , 
experiences in Chautauqua, and related @nce IS collaborating at prese A successful season was concluded STUDIO: 360 WEST 51ST ST., NEW YORK P 
an interesting anecdote of a long and Dr. H. B. Alexander, Professor of by Marie Mikova, pianist, with a recital ‘°"" Tel. Circle 1232” th 
dusty fifty-mile drive which he took sev- Philosophy at the University of Nebraska, uh ie has ol rn aire and won tk 
eral years ago from Cherryville, Kan., author of “The Pageant or Omaha” and oe al 
to Fredonia, Kan., with President (then ‘The Pageant of Lincoln,” in preparing 4 AR age ergy D. C. This SE 
plain Mister) and Mrs. Harding. Atthe a pageant on the legend which formed } ig ital ie Sh ‘+ ag gy id . a 
time Mr. Lieurance was Junior Chau- the inspiration of “By the Waters of cocinaiemiaes aannman yet ag Bos . 
tauqua committee man, and recalls well Minnetonka.” This will be a very im- t : - a ‘ 
the big patriotic lecture which President portant and pretentious work, and the = or Pl te | — ‘A fa vad VOCAL INSTRUCTION cé 
Harding made that day in August when authors hope to make record, in the Feb 6. Withi th i oe . adi nooo Studio: 292 West 92nd St., New York m 
it was 112 in the shade. “President most interesting yet authentic way, of Mi . Mik ; rs ye nt ays preceding, Telephone Riverside 9486 
Harding was then a big man in disguise, many tribal manner and customs which if Cy h ‘Slo " par f in hd Footineta W 
og ot on the only free platform in might otherwise be forgotten by a busy of Fine ee a eee Satucene. mn 
the United States.” It is interesting to and progressive world. She was heard by 600 teachers at the 7 
New York Training School for Teachers 
STONEHAWM’S FIRST MUSIC of vine opened —_ a Way gong on March 8, and had a recital appear- oft A y 6 
contest held at the Dean School on the’ ance in Milton, Mass., on March 26. She Ce 
WEEK HOLDS MANY EVENTS afternoon of April 3, the pupils of the’ is now preparing for a course which she A ar 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades par- will give in association with Sascha pe 
Boston Symphony Ensemble and Local ticipating, under the direction of Miss Jacobinoff at the University of Califor- 0 “«C 
Artists in Programs Organized Knightly. . “Legion” or et nia summer session. lik 
‘ : = . was given the same evening in Legion Vil 
by Marion E. Knightly Hail by local artists. Those who par- I 
STONEHAM, MAss., April 29.—A first ticipated, in addition to a program of as 
Community Music Week was held here, Community singing, were: Ruth McHale, So 
from April 3 to 9, under the direction of Cornelia Whitehead, Marie Burns and E L S I E ter 
eal “ ‘ : anil . Theo B. Mathias, sopranos; Florence pi 
Marion E. Knightly, supervisor of music Anderson, contralto; E. F. Cleveland, I 
in the public schools. Elaborate pro- tenor; William Garside, pianist; Pris- cis 
grams were given each day. The series cilla Taylor, dancer, and Almon Brack- pl. 
ley, saxophone player. CONTRALTO of 
ELLEN One of the chief events of the week 
was the concert given on April 7 in CONCERT — RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Armory Hall by the Boston Symphony ; 
Ensemble, conducted by Augusto Van- Victor Record Artist W 
Cc nini. The Andante from Haydn’s “Sur- Tc 
ontralto prise” Symphony; the Valse Lente, Pizzi- 
Management: Music League of America, Inc. cati, and March and Procession from De- Address 215 West 101st Street, New York 
8 East 34th Street New York libes’ “Sylvia” Ballet Suite; the March ’*Phone Riverside 6000 La 
— Pnnee _ po Second ae or 
sody, formed part of the program, whic “ 
WALTER also. included MacDowell’s “Scotch 1 
REBEN FEL D Poem,” an oboe solo by Mr. Stanislaus. ree 
A “Community Night” program was es : Ne 
ia given on the same evening at Armory é Our C 00 |} uSIC é- ucation 
Violinist Tall . - sat ‘ : 
Late Musical Director Deutsche Theatre, Prague, has Hall. The following participated : Paul COX 
opened New York Studio, teaching Sevcik Method. O. Schesser; A violinist ; Mildred Shaw 57 WEST 48TH STREET NEW YORK CITY ty} 
180 W. 76th St. Interviews 6 to 7 P. M. Only Kinsman, pianist; William Albert rh 
Stevens, baritone, and the Stoneham 
Community Orchestra. The accompan- SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES = 
4 _ ~~ Mrs. .— and Six Weeks of Intensive Study 
Mrs. Katherine K. McHale. uly 10—Augcust 19 
+ The pupils of the public schools under July us 
the leadership of Miss Knightly gave a ' 
Address: Arthur J. Gaines 4 “school night” at Armory Hall on April meee ae mgr on ny ory “agg on 
University Club Building T 5, when numbers by a Kindergarten Private Instruction in lano, oice, 1011n 
St. Louis, Mo. es i S 
0 Bla yan Rca 00: os Agios i = WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TELEPHONE, BRYANT 1925 
gram. The presentation of the prizes 
BERTHA for the best scores in the “music A complete School of Music in every branch of o= 
memory” contest was made on this occa- « ; a Pocus oe Se on 
sion by C. Frank Munger, chairman of inti rampanatony oneal ARTIST 
the school committee. =“ ’ , 
aah] ug 
Pesos si | ih, coe A “Reunion Night” program on April and MASTER D —nemenree e ( 
ers mse ‘ 9 at the Stoneham Theater closed the Dramatic Art Dancing or | 
120 W. 74th St. New York City | celebration. The participants were the A Complete School of Opera the 
Stoneham Community Chorus, conducted 1151 “(eal reaienee department ith puperor equbmes 
by Miss Knightly; the Stoneham Com- Incorporated catalogue and information address iN 
it deta eis A aaa munity Orchestra, conducted by Edna B. Bertha. Baur, Directress, Cincinnati, Obio 7 
a a oo oe Brannen; Mary M. Brooks, soprano, , e 
THE GOLDMAN BAND and Harlow H. Hovey, tenor. Mrs. Mc- EP Available for Se 
Hale was the accompanist. Orchestral, Operatic and Choral Conducting the 
EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN Recitals by pupils of the following Coaching Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, New York nen 
Ganduster teachers added to the interest of the "Phone Circle 2634 ate 
moa niveratte rive” New Yorn | BKK, BlldegBarion, Jowepine, i 
. Katherine K. McHale, Ellen M. Christen- | CanoutNE M TH R-HARDY teivi, metropotitan Op,co- 
B G O L D Bk U S in events the assisting soloists were Flora STUDIO: 50 WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK Telephone, COLUMBUS 1405 Qu 
. Ramsay, contralto; Mary M. Brooks, so- v 
M VIOLINIST prano; Marion McKie, Vivial Vivian 
Studios 815 Carnegie Hall, N. Y., Tel. Circle 0764 Borgal, Clyde Borgal and Edith Hughes HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING oon 
2521 North 30th St., Philadelphia Moses, violinists; Erwin Paddock, ma Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) . D 
Available for Concerts and Mustieales. cornetist, and Jane Clark, dancer. enri Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 
Pupils Accepted. : ; : 50 W. 67th St Phone, Columbus 1405 O 
“ ! The Music Week committee included, LO 
ars ‘ geni 
men 
R BARITONE VICTOR beer 
e ery 
wd Metropolitan Opera Co. RED 
A Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER SEAL 
T D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager Que: 
Oo 511 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK RECORDS 1. 
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The Worm Turns 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

The attitude of “Singer,” who wrote 
with such charming sarcasm in your 
isue of April 29, strikes me as undigni- 
fied and unworthy of an artist; that is 
supposing the writer really is an artist, 
which, in the best sense of the word, 
seems open to question. 

Undoubtedly, as “Singer” says, no one 
ever goes to a recital on account of the 
accompanist nor does anyone, in all 
probability, ever leave a recital because 
they find an accompanist different from 
the one they expected. Nevertheless 
and notwithstanding (and this point 
seems to have eluded “Singer’’), a good 
accompanist can, and unquestionably 
does add very materially to the artistic 
success of a recital and an inferior one 
can ruin the singing of the very best and 
most routined artist. 

Of course we get paid for playing! 
Why shouldn’t we? Does “Singer” al- 
ways perform for the mere joy of sing- 
ing? Or does he (or she) get nice fat 
cheques for concert appearances? 

Personally, I have no stomach for the 
“sops” that “Singer” talks of casting to 
Cerberus, but I am, when I play for an 
artist, a vital and necessary part of the 
performance (“necessary evil” perhaps 
“Singer” will say), and as such, I do 
like to see my name mentioned in a re- 
view and I do like a word of praise when 
I do a good piece of playing, especially 
as many accompaniments of modern 
songs are quite as difficult and require a 
technique as fully developed as most 
piano pieces. I might add, as well, that 
I am willing to take unfavorable criti- 
cism in a sporting spirit when I do not 
play well, which is more than can be said 
of most singers! “A CCOMPANIST.” 

New York City, April 30, 1922. 


eC NS 
Who Wrote “Turkey in the Straw”? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your edition of April 22, Mr. Earle 
Laros writes a long defense of his use of 
“Turkey in the Straw” on concert pro- 


grams, calls it “a spontaneous expres- 
sion of a people’s emotion” and claims 
to have found out recently that “it is of 
Negro origin.” 

I think we will all agree that it is a 
corking good dance tune. It is also very 
typical in its melodic-harmonic trend and 
rhythm. The maker of “Them times is 


gone forever” recognized this typicality. 
But as to its source, I should like to have 
Mr. Laros go on hunting. Among Chi- 
cago musicians it is commonly accepted 
that Otto Bonnell, a pianist of that city, 
composed it. I knew Mr. Bonnell very 
well about fifteen years ago and know 
personally that he claims authorship of 


the tune. GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., April 29, 1922. 


AS 
The Undying Caruso 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I was much impressed by the words of 
Caruso, quoted by “Mephisto” in the 
issue of MuSICAL AMERICA of April 22, 
moralizing on the fate of the popular 
tenor: “In a little while his very name 
is forgotten. He has his moment and 
then—oblivion.” 

But Caruso was wrong. Impressions 
never die. They enter into the hidden 
life of those who receive them, perma- 
nently affecting character, and become 
factors in an influence diffused. That no 
influence is really lost is a corollary from 
the doctrine of the persistence of force. 
Nothing can ever be as though it had 
never been. Those who heard Caruso 
will pass away but the joy and uplift 
which he imparted remain an uncon- 
scious possession not only of his time 
but also of the time to come. So it is 
with all players and singers as well as 
creative artists who add to the happiness 
and well-being of the world. 

EDWARD DICKINSON. 

Oberlin College, Ohio, April 29, 1922. 


et AS 
What Is An Art Song? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Mr. Clark’s letter in your issue of 
April 29, asking just what is an art song, 
seems to me to beg the question. In 
defining anything, one is sometimes 
driven to do so by pointing out an ex- 
ample. Try to define with clarity al- 
most any object, an apple, for instance, 
and see how difficult it is to do so. 

It does not require any particularly 
developed sense to recognize the fact that 
“Immer Leiser Wird mein Schlummer” 
is an art song and that “Der Erlkénig” 
is a ballad, since the first is the expres- 
sion of a mood in superlatively fine po- 
etry set to superlatively fine music, while 
the second is a narrative set to music 
equally fine though essentially different. 


The term “ballad” is very carelessly 
used, especially in English. A ballad, I 
take it, is properly a song of narrative 
character in which the same or very 
similar music is used over and over. In 
other words a ballad tells a story and 
an art song expresses a mood. Person- 
ally I take exception to Mr. Clark’s say- 
ing that “At Dawning” is a _ ballad 
because although the music of the second 
stanza is similar to the first, there is no 
story attached. In other words, the song 
is neither one thing nor the other. 

Carl Loewe wrote some of the finest 
ballads in musical literaure and Brahms 
and Richard Strauss some of the finest 
art songs. Mr. Clark might find his 
query answered by examining the works 
of these three composers. 

““CAECELIE.” 

Hartford, Conn., April 30, 1922. 

At tS 
Kansas Is Coming Ahead 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Recently I met the supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Kansas City, who 
met Mr. Freund at the convention at 
Memphis, and was full of the inspira- 
tion she received at the time. 

American musicians should appreciate 
what Mr. Freund has been doing all over 
the country. He surely has gained more 


personal appreciation from musicians 
than anyone I ever met. 
This town of Wellington has _ been 


growing since he was in this part of 
the world. It has a great home spirit. 
Kansas towns which a few years ago had 
a small population have grown and with 
increased population there has been a 
corresponding growth of musical appre- 


ciation. It’s really wonderful the strides 
that have been made in public school 
music. KATHRINA ELLIOTT. 


Wellington, Kans., April 22, 1922. 


] 
A} 
Anton Maackoff 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have just returned from a business 
trip on the Continent and in my club I 
came across your interesting journal of 
Oct. 1, 1921, in which there is an excel- 
lent review of a book by Mrs. Brodsky 
entitled “Recollections of a Russian 
Home.” The reviewer mentions the 
name of Anton Maackoff, who accom- 
panied the Brodskys during their visit 
to the late Edward Grieg in Norway, 
and he writes that he wonders what has 
become of Maacoff. The world is evi- 
dently not so small as some people would 
make it out to be. I heard Maackoff 
play in Rome recently and some friends 
of mine have also heard him in other 
Italian cities. When I left Italy I passed 
through Montreux, Switzerland, and also 
saw Maackoff advertised to give a violin 
recital in the Kursaal there. 

It seems that we follow one another 
for last week I heard him play the Bee- 
thoven Concerto with orchestra at Wol- 
verhampton, England. 

I give you these details for it surprises 
me to see that you hear nothing of a 
violinist who, in my opinion, bids fair to 
become one of the world’s greatest. 

I understand that Maackoff is an 
American, and unless I am very much 
mistaken, America will have a violinist 
of whom it may well be proud. 

I hope your foreign correspondents 
will follow Maackoff’s career. I, for one, 
predict a very great one, as do many 
of my musical friends. 

DIOGENE VISSIANO. 

London, England, April 19, 1922. 





Marguerite D’Alvarez will sing at a 
benefit concert arranged by Muriel Mc- 
Cormick and Mrs, William Scriven, at 
the Auditorium Theater, in Chicago, on 
May 9. The contralto will also be heard 
in Victoria, B. C., the night following 
her appearance in Vancouver on May 
18. The next day she will sail for Hono- 
lulu and Australia. 
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Smoking for Singers 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me whether smoking has 
or has not been proved to be injurious to 
the vocal mechanism of a singer? Ke 
M. C. 

New York City, April 29, 1922. 

This question is one of eternal discus- 
sion. Smoking to excess is undoubtedly 
harmful to the voice as to any part of 
the body, but as many of the most emi- 
nent singers are and have been inveter- 
ate smokers, it would seem as though the 
habit were not necessarily injurious. 

2 ? 9 


Valuing a Violin 


Question Box Editor: 

Would you kindly advise me how to 
find out whether a violin, supposedly a 
Stradivarius, is genuine? A. A. 

Duluth, Minn., April 22, 1922. 

Only an expert can determine the 
genuineness of a violin, as the instru- 
ments made by the great masters have 
been frequently and very cleverly coun- 
terfeited. 

-- 2 
Concerning Maurice Renaud 


Question Box Editor: 
1. Where is Maurice -Renaud living? 











2. Does he sing in opera anywhere? 
a Fs 5: 

Red Bank, N. J., April 30, 1922. 

1. Mr. Renaud makes his home in 
Paris. 2. The last reference in our files 
to Mr. Renaud’s appearance in opera 
was in June, 1920, when he was singing 
at the Paris Opera. 

. os 


How to Pronounce Them 


Question Box Editor: 


Will you be so kind as to give me the 
proper pronunciation of the following 
names? 1. Dufranne; 2. Mardones; 3. 
Edouard Cotreuil; 4. Dalmorés; 5. Pon- 
selle; 6. The French pronunciation of 
“Roméo et Juliette; 7. Boris Godounoff ; 
8. Pablo Casals; 9. Georges Baklanoff. 

L. M. W. O. 

Denver, Col., April 29, 1922. 

1. Dew-frann, rhyming with “can”; 2. 
Mar-dé-ness; 3. A-doo-arr Caw-trerr-ee, 
the “A” as in “may” and the “trerr” 
rhyming with “fur”; 4. Dal-mor-ess; 5. 
Ponn-sell; 6. Ro-may-oh ay Zhewll-yett; 
7. Baw-reece Gaw-doo-nof; 8. Pav-lo 
Cassols; 9. Zhorzhes Bakk-lahn-off. 
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“The other day Mme. Samaroff, who is an American, born in 
the most remarkable achievements on 
In eight recitals she played all of Beethoven’s thirty-two 
From the point of memory alone this 


This pianist had previously shown that, not only is the 
side of Beethoven’s music well known to her, but that she also 
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Oley Speaks Two new songs by Oley 


Returns to a Speaks, “Dawn Light 
Former Pub- and Bird Song” and 
lishing Fold “April Ecstasy” (John 

Church Co.) mark the 


return of that genial inventor of fluent 
and happy meiodies to his old, familiar 
publishing fold, as- 
sociated with so 
many of his charm- 
ing earlier songs. 

So far as these 
new songs go, with 
their sincere, joy- 
ous lyric appeal— 
they are settings 
of texts by Brian 
Hooker and Madi- 
son Cawein re- 
spectively —they 
would seem to de- 
serve the slaying 
of the fatted calf, 
and it seems need- 
less to recommend 
them to his many 
admirers. They 
are put forth for high and low voice. 
Two songs by Florence Turner-Maley, 
“If I Were a Butterfly” and “The Won- 
der of the Thing” are graceful melodies 
which might admirably serve an encore 
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Oley Speaks 


purpose. There is a happy touch a la 
Frim] in the introduction to the last- 
mentioned. 

* * * 
Two Songs by “The House and_ the 


John Adams 
Loud 


Road” and “At Night- 
fall” (Charles W. Hoh- 
meyer & Co.) are two 
well-written and straightforward songs, 
expressive and sincere, and reflecting 
credit both on their composer’s melodic 
invention and his- manner of expressing 
it. The first is published in two, the 
last in three keys. 

* * * 


An “Eventide” “Eventide” (London: W. 


of Tender, Paxton & Co., Ltd.) is 
Rosy Tonal a Percy Elliot “love- 
Twilight melody” and, oh, so 
Shades tender! The aching sad- 


ness of a dusk which dies 
in rosy clouds sighs softly and sweetly 
in this melody for violin and piano, 
which is sure to move the easily sus- 
ceptible. 

* * ok 
Two Fine Frank La Forge’s “Song 
Songs in New of the Open” and Geof- 
Editions frey O’Hara’s “Little 

Bateese” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) are two deservedly successful songs 
which have already been reviewed in 
these columns. They now appear, the 
first in a new edition for medium voice, 
the second in one for bass. 

* * * 


“Alleluia, Death Is Con- 
quered!” (G. Schirmer) 
is an Easter song for 
this year, by George Tompkins (high and 
low voice), which has every requisite of 
tunefulness, easy singability and a good 
climax to recommend it for its purpose. 
Put forth by the same publisher is Pearl 
G. Curran’s “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” 
a pleasant setting of a popular text 
(high and low voice); and in one of his 
smoothest and most mellifluous sacred 
tunes John Prindle Scott bids us “Con- 
sider the Lilies,” and permits of their 
consideration in the two vocal ranges al- 


ready instanced. 
* * * 


Four New 


Sacred Songs 


An Important Don Giovanni Pagella’s 


New Organ “Sonata Terza,” Op. 129 
Sonata by an (J. Fischer & Bro.) is 
Italian an original contribution 
Composer of genuine value and im- 


portance in the field of 
organ literature. In three movements, 
the work is a noble and spontaneous de- 
velopment of distinctive thematic mate- 
rial, not without that quality of fine and 
subtle archaism which lends savor to the 
music of those who have been influenced, 
as has this composer, by the traditions 
of the Paris Schola Cantorum. There is 
a genuinely inspired first movement, a 
Grave maestoso moving over to an Alle- 
gro, with noble first and second themes, 
whose development ends tranquilly with 
a descending harmonic flight below a 
flute solo. The Andante, quasi lento, in 
which a solo oboe plays the leading réle, 
is a slow movement of exquisite expres- 
sive content, one of those lovely examples 
of the creative lyric mind in which the 
organist can secure the most diverse and 
poetic inflections by means of. skillful 
registration. The Allegro vivo, with 
which the work concludes, has a quality 


- ment. 


usic: Vocal and [pstramenta: 


of exalted stress and urgency which car- 
ries the player along on its course, but 
broadens out toward its close into a 
majestic climaxing themal pronounce- 
It is emphatically a work for the 
concert program, a fine modern example 
of the expressional possibilities of the 
instrument, and is dedicated to Pietro A. 
Yon, who has edited it with admirable 
good taste. 


* * * 


The String Arnold Bax, in his Quar- 


Quartet in tet in G Major (London: 
G Major by Murdoch, Murdoch & 
Arnold Bax Co.) dedicated to Sir Ed- 


ward Elgar, once more 
discloses himself as the modernist whose 
aim is not to stun or bewilder, but rather 
give sincere, lovely tonal expression to 
the convincing strength and lyric ex- 
uberance of an aristocratic inventive 
quality. The quartet is complete in 
three movements: an Allegretto sem- 
plice, an exquisite Lento e molto expres- 
sivo, and a concluding Rondo. 

The string parts are _ idiomatically 
written, the thematic material clearly 
and logically set forth, and developed 
with natural, flowing movement. Of the 
three movements the Rondo, a brilliant 
spirited number, ranks next after the 
beautiful Lento in inspirational quality. 

ao * * 


“Go, Little Song” (Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt Co.) and 
“Twilight Fo’ Dream- 
ing,” by Emma L. Ashford and Claude 
Warford, respectively, are two little 
songs. The first is pleasantly melodious 
and published for high, medium and low 
voice. The other, for high and low voice, 
is so simple, harmonically and melodi- 
cally, as to be primitive—but not in the 
Stravinskyan sense. 

* * 


Two Little 
Songs 


A First Violin Louis J. Bostelmann’s 
Book with “First Violin Lessons 
Verses by a for Children” (Schroe- 


Teacher of der & Gunther) by this 


Repute well-known member of 
the N. Y. Institute of 
Musical Art faculty, is a_ singularly 


well-planned book of violin study for 
beginners, which covers all elementary 
points, supplies little verses in the easy 
“nlaying” pieces to stimulate the stu- 
dent’s interest, and while calculated to 
rouse his sense of rhythm, melody and 
harmony, appeals to his poetic nature 
and imagination as well. 

* * &* 

In this Book Two of the 
fifth year of “The Music 
Students’ Piano Course” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) the 
development of ear, 
fingers and mind in piano playing, 
with a special view to the obtaining 
of school credits, is logically continued. 
The same careful choice of composi- 
tions of real musical value as study 


The Music 
Students’ 
Piano Course: 


Fifth Year 


material—among those by American 
composers might be mentioned Cecil 


Burleigh’s “A Ballad,’ Percy Goetschius’ 
“Dramatic Allegro” (Chromatic Study) 
and “Capriccio Grazioso,” and Louis Vic- 
tor Saar’s “Serenade’”—marks this book, 
in which the method of presentation is 
the same followed out in the preceding 
volumes of the course. As in these last 
the excellent preparatory exercises deal- 
ing with special technical difficulties are 
a feature of value. F. H. M. 

* * * 
A Stoughton “The Resurrection and 
Easter Cantata the Life” (G. Schirmer) 

is the title of R. Spauld- 
ing Stoughton’s new Easter cantata for 
chorus of mixed voices, solos for soprano, 
tenor, alto and bass, and organ. The 
text is one that has been well prepared 
for the composer by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens from the Bible and the Hymnal and 
is in every way excellent. Mr. Stough- 
ton is perhaps better known for his 
highly imaginative suites for the organ 
than as a church composer, but he is 
just as able in sounding the churchly 
note, as he proves in this work. There 
is a very dignified prelude, Lento soste- 
nuto, for the organ, not long but effect- 
ive. The choruses are nicely written 
and the solos similarly. The first tenor 
solo, “Into the World I Come” is perhaps 
a bit mushy in melody, but we do not 
blame Mr. Stoughton for that. When 
the ladies and gentlemen who go to 
church demand a more serious kind of 
music in their worship, our composers 
will give it to them, not before. They get 
what they want. A few of our church 
composers, notably Philip James, write 
with equal seriousness in their church 
music, the only result being that they 











<s 


get fewer performances than do those 
who don’t. This cantata closes with a 
brilliant chorus in D Major, common 
time, “All ye that dwell in dust.” The 
work is not, difficult to sing and it is not 
long, the score at hand being only thirty- 
three pages in length. There is a dedi- 
cation which reads: “To Mr. Henry Hall 
Duncklee and the Choir of the West End 
Collegiate Church, New York City.” 


i se 


The old theory that the 
creative gift in music is 
a peculiarly male posses- 
sion seems to be less 
solidly rooted as the years roll by and 
women in various countries produce mu- 
sic of more than 
passing merit. In 
our own country 
there are at least a 
half dozen women 
who write music that 
commands attention. 
Among the younger 
ones Rhéa Silberta 
has been attracting 
our notice. Un- 
known as a com- 
poser a few years 
ago, she came for- 
ward with her im- 
pressive Yiddish 
song, “Yohrzeit,” and made a place for 
herself at once. 

Her talent is varied; she can sound 
widely diverging moods with success, as 
her set of seven new songs shows. These 
are “The Heritage,” “Samson Said,” 
“Wild Geese,” “Rendezvous,” Lullaby, 
“The Theft” and “Consolation” (Com- 
posers’ Music Corporation). There is 
a dramatic pulse and a very gripping 
realization of the meaning of the text 
of “The Heritage,” a song for mezzo- 
soprano or baritone; a sweep and fire 
in “Wild Geese,” dedicated to Marguerite 
d’Alvarez, who introduced it at a New 
York recital last season. “Rendezvous,” 
to a splendid poem by Frederick Hilton 
Dalzell, is very interesting; the only 
thing that puzzles us about it is how 
Miss Silberta (herself a singer as well 
as an accomplished pianist) could have 
written the voice part so high. There 
isn’t one singer in a hundred who can 
sing the final measures “Thy Soul!” 
The Lullaby is altogether charming. 
Some will think of Brahms when they 
hear it, not because it sounds like that 
master’s famous Wiegenlied but because 
Brahms epitomized the lullaby for all 
time in his unforgettable lyrical gem of 
that name. Miss Silberta’s Lullaby is 
for a high voice. 

“The Theft” we like less, though it has 
effective moments. It is also for a high 
voice. For medium voice is ‘“Consola- 
tion,” perhaps the most pretentious song 
of the set, and one that is indicative of 
Miss Silberta’s very genuine talent. It 
is elaborate, and in it is the seed of 
music-drama. But it impresses us as 
an experimental matter more than as a 
successful production. In it Miss Sil- 
berta is, so to speak, trying her wings; 
she essays the recitative, the free 
arioso and with no little feeling for it. 
Still she does not yet command it, and 
that a composer must do to carry con- 
viction in writing in this manner. Here 
and there, too, she sets her words in- 
correctly, an example in “Consolation” 
being the word “vision” on the last line 
of the first page, where she has used a 
dotted quarter on the first svllable and 
an eighth note on the second. This is, 
of course, a very common occurrence 
among our composers: they do it every 
day, for only a few of them realize that 
a word must be set to music exactly as 
it is pronounced in speaking. 

We have left to the last “Samson 
Said.” for we wish to close our remarks 
on Miss Silberta’s set of songs with a 
big crescendo. This song. to a very re- 
markable noem of three lines by Oriana 
Torrey MaclIlv¥een. is to our mind the 
hest song that Miss Silberta has done. 
It is not only that—it is one of the most 
amazing songs we know bv anv living 
comnoser! Here is your grimness, your 
sardonic fury, vour biting utterance, 
expressed in music that is eloauent. mu- 
sic that casts a svell, that builds an 
atmosphere. that charges you to listen. 
And vou do listen. The means em- 
ployed? An opening maestoso phrase in 
the piano. a tonic -*tave phrase in the 
voice on the words “Samson said” over a 
C Minor chord. a motive in octaves in 
the ‘piano, strongly oriental in contonr. 
Allegro e apvassionsto. against which 
the voice sings Mr. Samson’s utterance 


Seven Songs 
by the Gifted 
Rhéa Silberta 


Rhéa Silberta 


to Miss Delilah. A development of the 
motive in the piano. The voice pauses. 
Then it repeats “Samson said.” The mo- 
tive begins anew, Moderato, its note- 
lengths extended. A _ stringendo after 
the Israelitic Sandow advises the seduct- 
ress to “mark that well”! And the state- 
ment that the latter smiled “like a 
child.” They usually do. We know 
that this lady did. Under the voice as 
it makes this stinging comment quietly, 
the motive comes out in major and minor 
thirds bewitchingly. A great song, this, 
for those who can understand its bite, a 
song in its way as significant as Sind- 
ing’s “Ein Weib,” and musically much 
more interesting. 

Altogether a very worthy set of songs. 
Miss Silberta has something to say. She 
will say it more and more authoritatively 
as the years advance. She is young. 
Yet she has the pulse and that is the 
big thing in creative art, whether music, 
painting or sculpture. The poems of 
“The Heritage,” Lullaby, “The Theft’ 
and “consolation” are by H. B. Silber- 
stein, the composer’s father, who in 
three of them reveals a_ philosophical 
poetic feeling worthy of high praise. 

A. W. K. 


Reviews in Brief 


“The Love Moon” (White-Smith Music 
Pub. Co.). Ernest Harry Adams gives 
us a gracefully sentimental dream-song, 
with a nice climax, for medium voice. 


“All for America” (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.). A good ringing patriotic 
chorus (unison) for school use, and one 
which schools could use profitably. 

“Three Sicilian Songs” (Willis Music 
Co.). Three attractive pieces—“On the 
Lagoon,” “The Guitar” and “The Moon- 
beam”’—for four-hand _ sight-reading 
(primo) at the piano, by J. M. Moorman. 

“Suite Brevette” (London:' W. Pax- 
ton & Co., Ltd.). Four pieces, a “Val- 
sette,” a “‘Minuette,” a “Dansette” and 
a “Fleurette,” by Lewis Anthony, for 
piano sole under one cover, of medium 
dificulty and which deserve their sub- 
title “dainty dances.” 

“First Pieces for Little Fingers” and 
“Two Easy Piano Pieces” (G. Schirmer) 
are by Frances Terry and Homer C. 
Nearing, respectively. The first-named 
are for Grade One, the others for Grade 
Two. Both sets of individual numbers 
are nicely written. 

“The Spider” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). By Emile Foss Christiani, is an 
easy and pleasing étude (Grade Three) 
for the piano. 

Seven new anthems (G. Schirmer) 
provide new material for the mixed 
choir. There are: “The Evening Hour” 
and “Light at Evening-Time,” Lucien G. 
Chaffin (Vesper); “Praise the Lord,” 
Karl Markworth; “O Love the Lord,” 
Mark Andrews, “Great Is the Lord” and 
“The Lord Is in His Holy Temple,” R. 
Huntington Woodman (General), and a 
short, special “Kyrie Eleison,” by Marion 
Gates. 

“First Studies in Polyrhythms” (G. 
Schirmer). An excellent elementary pi- 
ano book by Constantin Sternberg, very 
adequately covering its subject, with 
English and Spanish text, and published 
in the “Scholastic Series.” 

“Chanson Slavonique” (London: W. 
Paxton & Co., Ltd.) If Jean Le Clercq’s 
“Slavonic Song” for piano is Slav rather 
by way of the Rue de Rivoli or Wardour 
Street than the Nevsky Prospect, it is 
none the less a grateful and playable 
composition and very nicely written. 

“Entreaty,” “Her Portrait” (G. Schir- 
mer). Oscar J. Fox gives poems by 
Heine and Swinburne unconstrained ex- 
pression in these two lyric melodies, for 
medium and low voice respectively. 

“Spirit of God” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). Claude Warford evidently regards 
melodious simplicity as the keynote of 
“God’s Spirit,” if we are to judge by this 
sacred duet for tenor and baritone or 
soprano and alto. 

“The Christ Truth Way” (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.). A warm sacred melody in 
the style of a carol, by Hague Kinsey, 
especially adapted to Christian Science 
use. 

“Come Unto Me,” “O Give Thanks 
Unto the Lord” (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
Two anthems, both by William R. 
Spence, the first with a bass solo, for 
Lent or general use; the second, for gen- 
eral use, with an effective soprano or 
tenor solo section. Both are for mixed 
voices. 

“Chansonnette” (G. Schirmer). Mau- 
rice Baron’s attractive fancy for violin 
and piano appears in a transcription for 
’eello and piano. 
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PITTSBURGH'S WEEK OF RUSSIAN OPERA 


Choral and Glee ( Concerts and 
Local Composers’ Program 
Also Attract 


By Robert E. Wood 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., April 29.—With a 
‘ull week of opera by the Russian Opera 
Company, concluding concerts by the 
Mendelssohn Choir and the Pittsburgh 
Choral Society, and a visit from the Har- 
vard Glee Club, under the auspices of 
the Art Society ‘of Pittsburgh, the music 
season here was practically brought to a 
close last week. 

The Russians, in thé Nixon Theater, 
fulfilled one of the most interesting 
opera engagements ever heard here, but 
the audiences, except for the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Moussorgsky works, were 
not large. The singing, acting, ballet- 
dancing, costumes and staging were im- 





pressive. “Snegourotchka” opened the 
season. The operas’ presented also 
included ‘“Russalka,” ‘“Pique-Dame,” 
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“Demon,” “Boris Godounoff,” and “The 
Czar’s. Bride.” Perhaps the best pro- 
duction of the week was “Boris Godou- 
noff,” and a capital performance was 
also given of “The Czar’s Bride.” 

The Stephen Foster memorial concert 
was given by the Mendelssohn Choir, 
under the direction of Ernest Lunt, in 
Carnegie Hall on April 18. It was 
Pittsburgh composer night, and in addi- 
tion to Foster’s works there were given 
compositions by Harvey B. Gaul, T. Car] 
Whitmer , Adolph M. Foerster and Ethel- 
bert Nevin. The soloists were Mrs. I. G. 
Cramblet, soprano; Alta Shultz, con- 
tralto; Edmund Ebert, tenor; Frank 
Cuthbert, bass, and Nellie Gretton, so- 
prano. The accompanists were Lu- 
cille Gregg and Margaret Crouse. 


Interesting folk-songs featured the 
choral program of unaccompanied music 
with which the Pittsburgh Choral Soci- 
ety, conducted by Charles N. Boyd, closed 
its third season at Carnegie Hall on 
April 20. The Pittsburgh composers 
represented in the choral program were 
Harvey B. Gaul and Adolph Foerster. 
The soloist was Mabel King, contralto of 
Christ Church, Pittsburgh, for whom 
Carl Bernthaler was accompanist. 

The Harvard Glee Club, under the 
baton of Dr. Archibald T. Davison, pre- 
sented an exceptional program in Car- 
negie Hall on April 21, when it closed 
the season of the Art Society of Pitts- 
burgh. The audience was almost of ca- 
pacity size. The soloists were Joseph F. 
Lautner and Charles D. Whidden, tenors. 
The acompaniments were played by R. 
S. Childe, pianist, and C. T. Leonard, 
organist. 





NEVIN TO LEAVE MEMPHIS 


Says Public Has Not Supported Him in 


Efforts for City’s Music 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 28.—Arthur 
Nevin, who for the past two years has 
been in charge of local municipal music, 
has tendered his resignation, to take ef- 
fect on June 1. He gives as his reason 
the lack of co-operation on the part of 
the public. 

Mr. Nevin, who worked under a joint 
arrangement of the music committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the City’s 
Park Commission, came here as director 
of music and dramatic art when a num- 
ber of public-spirited citizens conceived 
the idea of development along those lines 
with support from the city government, 
and has accomplished much, but by no 
means what his efforts and those of the 
leaders in the movement deserved. The 
most outstanding achievement was the 
organization of a symphony orchestra 
of about fifty pieces and a large choral 
body. The former became much more 
of a success than the latter, the singers 
of the city, particularly the men, having 
failed to rally to his leadership as it was 
hoped they would. Several concerts were 
given last season, and during the present 
season a series of four, but at none of 
them was public support indicative of 
keen interest. 

Mr. Nevin’s resignation follows dis- 
appointment at the inability to secure 
the proper support, although F. N. 
Fisher. chairman of the Park Commis- 
sion, and E. R. Barrow, music chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce, express 
regret at losing his services. 

GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 


Cecil Arden Sings in Alabama 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., April 29.—A first 
local appearance here was made by Cecil 
Arden, mezzo-soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, in her recital here. 
She was successful in a varied and diffi- 
cult program. 
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LEXINGTON CHOIR SINGS 


University Orchestra and String Quartet 
Also Appear 


LEXINGTON, Ky., April 24.—“‘The Man 
of Nazareth,” James H. Rogers’ cantata, 
was: given by the Second Presbyterian 
Church Choir of eighteen voices on April 
10, under the baton of Leland Snoddy. 
The soloists were Mrs. Patrick Drum- 
mond and Mrs. W. H. Fields, sopranos; 
Miss Hattie Keith, contralto, and Willis 
Downing and D. C. Heiman, basses. 

Excerpts from “Faust” and “Rigo- 
letto” were among the numbers given by 
the University Orchestra at its third 
concert on April 9 in the University 
chapel. Mrs. I. L. Dantzler, contralto, 
gave a group of songs. 

A feature of the Easter music at Christ 
Church Cathedral was the playing of a 


string quartet composed of C. A. Lam- 
pert. Jeanette Lampert, Marcia Lam- 
pert, and Samuel Adams. 

MARY CAMPBELL Scorr. 


EVENTS IN BIRMINGHAM 





Season One of the Most Successful in 
Recent Years—Easter Music 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 29.—The 
season now closing has been pronounced 
one of the most successful in recent 
years for local concert managers and the 
Birmingham Music Study Club. Among 
the artists presented were John Mc- 
Cormack, Margaret Matzenauer, Pietro 
A. Yon, Clarence Eddy, Josef Lhevinne, 
Charles Courboin, Sousa and his band, 
Frederick Gunster and Rosa Ponselle. 

Community singing has been con- 
tinued throughout the winter at the 
Lyric Theater, under the leadership of 
O. Gordon Erickson, and has attracted 
large crowds. The Birmingham Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra, also conducted by Mr. 
Erickson, has been giving a number of 
concerts this winter. 

Special Easter music was given at al] 
the churches throughout the city, and 
in many cases special orchestras were 
engaged. The municipal orchestra gave 
a concert at Munger Bowl, Birmingham- 
Southern College, when several thou- 
sands attended. PAUL CONWAY. 


and Laura Robertson Give 
Benefit Concert 


Martinelli 


For the benefit of the Mulberry Com- 
munity House, Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor; Laura Robertson, soprano, and 
Salvatore Fucito, pianist, gave a con- 
cert at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor, New York, on April 20 
Numbers by Meyerbeer, Tosti, Thomas 
and finally “Una Furtiva Lagrima’” 
were sung by the tenor, and Miss Robert 
son appeared in Massenet’s ‘“Pleurez mes 
Yeux” and a group of songs. Mr. Fucito 


gave effective support as accompanist. 
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Philip Sevasta, Harpist, 
to Complete Extensive 
All-Season Tour in May 
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Philip Sevasta, Harpist, at Tampa, Fla. 


Philip Sevasta, concert harpist, is 
now nearing the conclusion of a very 
successful tour, which has extended this 
season through the East, Middle West, 
West and South. Beginning in October, 
he has been booked solidly until May 27, 
when his tour ends in Hartford, Conn. 
In his appearances in leading cities his 
audiences have been enthusiastic over 


his playing. After two weeks of rest, 
Mr. Sevasta continues his tour, appear- 
ing in Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee and St. 
Louis. In the last two cities he is fill- 
ing return engagements this season. 





Engagements for Ruth Pearcy 


A concert in New York on March 31 
for Ruth Pearcy, contralto, was followed 
by an appearance at the McAlpin Hotel 
on April 12 and a return engagement in 
Paterson, N. J., on April 14. This ap- 
pearance, under the direction of Crystal 
Brown, brought another Paterson date, 
for Nov. 30 next. Miss Pearcy was also 
soloist on April 22 for the Shakespeare 
Club of New York. 


Dittler to Extend His Concert Work 


More time will be devoted to concert 
work next season by Herbert Dittler, 
Associate in Music at Columbia Univer- 
sity and head of the violin department of 
that institution. Sonata recitals with 
Mary Dittler at the piano have brought 
him recognition in-recent years. Mr. 
Dittler’s concert activities will be di- 
rected by Charles N. Drake. 








Martinelli Will Appear in Cuba 


Following his concert appearances this 
week in Jacksonville, Fla., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Spartanburg, S. C., Giovanni 
Martinelli will give three concerts in 
Cuba, and return for an appearance in 
Ithaca, N. Y., before sailing for Italy. 





Patton Sings in Bach Works 


Several Bach performances this sea- 
son have enlisted Fred Patton as bari- 
tone soloist. Mr. Patton has been par- 
ticularly successful in the oratorio field. 
His interpretation of the baritone solos 
in “The Messiah” has become well 


Gio 
David Mannes 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


Season of 1922-1923 
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CORTOT 


Course in Interpretation 


Applicants who are not members of the School 
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MLLE. BERTHE BERT 


Assistant to M. Cortot 


Will teach exclusively at the school 


Applications Received Now 


157 EAST 74th STREET 


Telephone, Rhinelander 0010 


known in the musical centers of the 
country, and now he is gaining a reputa- 
tion in Bach as well as in Handel. In 
the Bach B Minor Mass he appeared 
with the Schola Cantorum on Feb. 8; 
in the “Coffee Cantata” and “Amore 
Traditore” at the Union Theological 
Seminary on Feb. 21, and in the St. 
Matthew Passion, as Jesus, with the 
Elizabeth, N. J., branch of the New 
York Oratorio Society on April 4, and 
as Judas at St. Bartholomew’s Church 


on April 12. He will be heard again a 
Jesus in this work at the Bach Festiva 
in Bethlehem, Pa., on May 26. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch and his wif 
Clara Clemens, will again be heard j; 
concerts throughout Europe during th 
coming summer. Mme. Clemens will giv 
in Munich a special series of seven his 
torical recitals illustrating the growt 
of song. 








* ELLERMAN 


CONTRALTO 


More Notices of This Season’s Appearances 





cert the huge success that it was. 


ation. 


ciation throughout the program. 


each song requires. 


570 West 156th St. 








A good contralto . . . . Gave an unusually interesting recital. 
Miss Ellerman’s voice is rich in quality and good throughout its 
range. It is a large voice . . . . handled it in general with consid- 
erable skill, displaying variety of tone color, quite unusual with con- 
traltos. Her interpretations were marked by sincerity and emotional 
power. Her diction was remarkably distinct throughout. 

Port Huron Press, Port Huron, Mich. 


The program gave Miss Ellerman an opportunity to display the 
wonderful range of her full voice, particularly in the deeper tones. 
She has a sure, confident poise while singing, which adds greatly 
to her charm. Her voice is rich and mellow and her winning per- 
sonality and charming magnetism added much in making the con- 


Michigan Daily, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Miss Ellerman sang with interpretative excellence and clear enunci- 
New York World, New York City. 


Miss Ellerman proved herself an artist of charm and ability, winning 
her audience with her very first appearance and holding their appre- 


Pontiac Daily Press, Pontiac, Mich. 


Miss Ellerman has an unusually deep contralto voice and a large 
range, and sings with a rare understanding of the dramatic value 
Crescent News, Defiance, Ohio 
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cMusic 


CAnnouncing, the SUMMER SESSION 


July ist to September 1st 


HE advantages available 

at the Cornish School Sum- 
mer Session, recognized among 
che leading Art Schools of 
America, will surpass any here- 
tofore offered in any istitu- 
tion of the west. 

SPECIAL CLASSES 

Under the tutorship of such eminent 
Guest Artists as: 
*ADOLPH BOLM, Master Class for 
Teachers; Amateur and Professional 
Dancers. 
*CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, Pre 
vate Instructions in Violincello. 
*SAM HUME, 4rts of the Theatre; 
Community Drama; Stage Manage- 


ment. 
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ducting, Glee Club Conducting, En- CALVIN BRAINERD CADY, Mw 
semble and Accompanying, Music (Dance sic Education Normal; Piano. 


History Appreciation, Arts and Dec- 
oration, Arts of the Theatre, School 
of the Spoken Word, Normal Course 
for Public School Teachers, Play- 
ground and Gymnasium Directors; 
French. 

For our tdlustrated catalogue and 

complete particulars address The 

REGISTRAR. 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID, Harpsss. 
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EDWARD RECHLIN 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
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ext Season’s Tour Now Booking 
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In Recitals devoted to Bach and the master composers 
for the organ in its truest estate. 
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distinction and complete understanding 
of their respective moods. She is gifted 
vith a fine presence. The two groups 
entrusted to Mr. Zan also received in- 
terpretations of a high order and bene- 


fited by the careful style of the bari-— 


tone’s singing. Of the list of songs, 
several were of especial interest, among 
them a “Medieval Romance” which 
called for the lovely, sustained, legato, 
singing given by Miss Torpadie; “Across 
the Hills to Arcady” quite different in 
mood and treatment; “The Knight’s Re- 
turn” and “The Judgment Day.” The 
last two weresung by Mr. Zan. L.B. 


Michael Banner, April 24 


A violin recital by Michael Banner, 
who was heard some years ago as soloist 
with Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, was 
given in Aeolian Hall on Monday even- 
ing of last week. The works presented 
by the artist included the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, in which Mr. Banner disclosed 
an incisive and superior tone. The Bach 
Chaconne was made compelling by the 
sincerity of the performer. His intona- 
tion was in most instances dependable. 
The program included the performer’s 
own arrangement of the Chopin Noc- 
turne in D Flat, Op. 27, given for the 
first time, and two original works, “‘Leg- 
end of the Hermit Thrush” and “Birth- 
day Greeting.” The Schubert-Wilhelmj 
“Ave Maria” and a Bizet Adagietto 
were admirably played. Josef Adler at 
the piano contributed able accompani- 
ments, R. M. K. 


Roshanara, April 25 


Roshanara, protagonist of East Indian 
dances, gave a recital at the Booth 
Theater on Tuesday afternoon of last 
week. The dancer presented three na- 
tive dances to native dance tunes clev- 
erly arranged by F. Cheesewright, who 
was one Of an invisible group of musi- 
cians who accompanied her. The dances 
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were , “Punjabi Kite,” “In the Kine’: s Gar- 
den” and “Hindu Nautch, ” all of which 
were more or less pantomimic in char- 
acter. Roshanara preceded her dances 
with an enlightening talk on the princi- 
ples of the Indian dance and its method 
of expression, many of which seem iden- 
tical with those of the great Delsarte. A 
large audience was present. d. & Gs 


Caryl Bensel and Mary Allen, 
April 25 


Caryl Bensel, soprano, and Mary AI- 
len, contralto, both of whom are well 
known to New York audiences, appeared 
in a joint recital in the Princess Thea- 
ter on the afternoon of April 25, with 
John Doane at the piano. Mme. Bensel 
displayed the usual fine artistry and 
beautiful voice, and was much ap- 
plauded, in classic and modern songs. 
Miss Allen’s voice, a rich contralto, ef- 
fectively produced, showed to advantage 
in a group of songs by Hugo Wolf, and 
one in English. The two singers joined 
in a pair of futile duets by Saint-Saéns, 
in which their team work was so splen- 
did that one wished it had had a more 
worthy vehicle. J. A. H. 


Musical School Settlement, 
April 26 


One of the interesting musical events 
of the season is the annual spring con- 
cert of the Music School Settlement. 
This year’s program, given at Town Hall 
on April 26, proved no exception and 
indicated the fine type of training which 
is being given at this notable institution. 
Sylvia Banks, a diminutive artist, as 
the first soloist, in Ornstein’s “By the 
Brook,” showed how well she had been 


instructed in the elements of her piano 
work. A more advanced pianist, Stella 
Leff, gave the Chopin Fantasie Im- 


promptu. Hillard Lubie, a violinist of 
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unusual green who should be heard 
from, presented an admirable interpreta- 
tion of the Pugnani-Kreisler Praeludium 
and Allegro. Two original compositions, 
Sarabands in the Style of Bach, were 
played by their composer, Miss Price, 
and showed nice sense of balance in her 
writing. Gertrude Karlan gave a spirited 
Invention in D Minor of her own. Two 
chamber works showed the sensitive 
quality imparted by the training at the 
school. Isadore Madoff, David Rogenet- 
sky and Harry Greenberg, extremely 
young performers, played a Bohm Trio, 
and an almost impeccable performance of 
the first part of a Schumann Quintet 
was presented by Raymond Baumann, a 
pianist of fine gifts, and by Leo Meisel, 
first violin; Harry Feinman, second vio- 
lin; Morris Freedman, viola, and Milton 
Prinz, ’cello. The elementary orchestra, 
under Fannie Levine, gave several num- 
bers, as did a children’s singing class 
under Jennie Rosanoff. The more ad- 
vanced vocal ensemble and senior or- 
chestra, under the baton of Melzar 
Chafee, director of the school, were re- 
sponsible for some fine work. L.R.G. 


Ragini Devi, April 28 

Pursuers of the exotic congregated in 
the Greenwich Village Theater on Fri- 
day afternoon for a program of Hindu 
music and dances given by Ragini Devi 
and several companions. For accom- 
paniments when Ragini danced, Sarat 
Lahiri played the esraj, a hollow wooden 
instrument that could be likened to a 
very small viol; and Mohan Lal, the 
tabla, or Indian drums, which are tapped 
with the fingers and yield a muffled 
sound. The same pair played for Ragini 
when she sang and she added to the 
ensemble by plucking the single string 
of a tambura. Sarat Lahiri also played 
solos on the esraj, and spoke briefly on 
the aims and methods of Indian music, 
calling attention to the use of quarter 


tones and eighth tones for intervals not 
employed in the music of the occident. 
There were numerous examples of the 
use of such tones during the afternoon, 
and though they were not unpleasant to 
the ear, they inevitably suggested im- 
perfect pitch such as is by no means un- 
familiar in the recital halls of the West- 
ern world. 

Ragini’s program was much like those 
which Rattan Devi introduced to New 
York. Charming of face and figure, 
graceful in the Oriental dances which she 
presented in costume, and possessing a 
very pleasing voice, used with no little 
skill, she proved herself a gifted and 
fascinating entertainer. Her songs in- 
cluded one called Sanskirt Hymn, three 
“songs of salutation”—‘“Hail to Shiva,” 
“Fakir’s Song,” and “Song of Welcome” ; 
three of the poems by Rabindranath 
Tagore with native music, and four that 
were grouped as folk songs, in which one 
listed as “Punjabi Love Song” was par- 
ticularly effective. She also sang while 
dancing a bracelet dance and a garland 
dance. Other dance numbers included a 
spring festival dance, one called “The 
water carrier” and a temple nautch. 

Two Persian songs by a singer not 
named on the program were added to 
the afternoon’s entertainment. O.T. 


Madrigal Club, April 28 
The fourth private concert of the 
Madrigal Club of New York attracted 
a large audience to the Hotel McAlpin 


on the evening of April 28. The or- 
ganization of some twenty-five girls, 


the direction of Marguerite Pot- 
progress since its 


under 
ter, showed marked 
first appearance a year ago. Miss Pot- 
ter achieved some excellent effects in 
ensemble singing, and the attack, bal- 
ance and tonal color were outstanding 
features of the performance. Works of 
Chadwick, John Prindle Scott, Fred- 
erick Clay, Harold Milligan, Harry Bur- 
leigh, Cecil Forsyth, Ralph Cox and 
Coleridge-Taylor were artistically pre- 
sented. 

The soloists assisting the club were 
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Mengelberg Farewell Combined with Celebration 


of Kightieth Anniversary of N. Y. Philharmonic 


Givtuts Society and Noted 
Soloists Assist in Two Per- 
formances of “Choral” Sym- 
phony of Beethoven—Con- 
ductor Is Center of Lively 
Demonstrations 


ILLEM MENGELBERG said fare- 

well for the season at two specially 
arranged performances of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony last week, the first 
given in Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
evening, the second in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Sunday night. To 
give the concerts a gala aspect the 
eightieth anniversary of the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York was moved 
forward from December to April, and 
celebration of that event was combined 
with the inevitable demonstrations oc- 
casioned by the last appearances of the 
redoubtable little Hollander. Though 
excitement did not run as high, perhaps, 
as at his farewell concert with the Na- 
tional Symphony a year ago, the frenetic 
applause which came at the close of Sun- 
day’s program, with innumerable re- 
calls for the conductor, was such as or- 
dinarily is bestowed only on some idol 
of the operatic stage. 

Because of the symphony’s orthodox 
position as the greatest of the Beetho- 
ven nine, and also because of its infre- 
quent performance as compared to the 
others, the two representations of 
Ninth brought to print a host of sta- 





tistics. In the eighty years of its ex- 
istence the Philharmonic has contrived 
to play it thirty times. Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s record is a more imposing one, 


as he now has conducted it on sixty-four 
occasions, at The Hague, Frankfort- 
on-Main, Arnheim, Haarlem, Rome, Rot- 
terdam, Petrograd, Nimegen, Paris and 
3erlin, as well as in New York. If 
there is any one in Manhattan to-day 
who was present at the first Philhar- 
monic performance of the work—and 
the first in America—on May 20, 1846, 
during the orchestra’s fourth season, 
the fact has not come to light. Doubt- 


tne° 


less there are numerous veterans who 
can recall having heard the work 
played under a half of the dozen con- 
ductors who have led the symphony for 
the society—George Loder, Theodore 
Eisfeld, Carl Bergmann, Leopold Dam- 
rosch, Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidl, 
Frank van der Stucken, Emil Paur, 
Felix Weingartner, Gustav Mahler, Jo- 
sef Stransky, and now Mengelberg. 


Oratorio Society Co-operates 


For the first time in many years, the 


Oratorio Society co-operated with the 
Philharmonic, after having given its 
concerts annually in combination with 


the New York Symphony. The quartet 
enlisted for the final movement consisted 
of Inez Barbour, soprano, substituting 
on short notice for Florence Hinkle, who 
was ill; Merle Alcock, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor; and Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone. 

The zeal with which Mr. Mengelberg 
approached his task was amply evident 
at the first of the two concerts. With a 
reputation as a specialist in this sym- 


phony to uphold, he was the embodi- 
ment of enthusisam and vigilance, pro- 


pulsive and magnetic in his beat, almost 
meticulous in his stressing of individual 
effects, and swinging a mighty sledge in 
his climaxes. If the results, notable as 
they were, did not approach those he 
achieved in the other symphony of the 
evening—Beethoven’s First—this can be 
charged to the almost unsurmountable 
difficulties faced by one who essays the 
Ninth. 

Except that it prolonged the program 
beyond the usual hour for home-going, 
the combination of the First and the 
Ninth was a happy one, affording, as it 
did the greatest possible contrast in the 
stvles of the young Beethoven and the 
colossus of later years. Aside from the 
tremendous development of the compos- 
er’s mastery of material, the utter ab- 
sence from the Ninth of those Mozar- 
tean elements that are to be noted every- 


where in the First Symphony, was 
strikingly emphasized by the juxtapo- 
sition. Perhaps no conductor in recent 


years has played the First as beautifully 
as Mengelberg. Certainly the perform- 
ance on Wednesday was a superlative 


TN 


one, with many moments of sheer de- 


light. 
Vocal Writing Taxes Chorus 


The Ninth, too, had its moments. 
There were sweep and bigness in the or- 
chestral surge, but there also was some- 
thing rather tangibly theatrical. In- 
dividual players made some obvious slips 
and were rebuked by the conductor 
with angry looks. Acoustic balance was 
disturbed—at least for those seated 
well forward on the right of the audi- 
torium, as the present reviewer was— 
by a rearrangement of the orchestra to 
make room for the chorus, the drums 
and brasses being brought forward at the 
right. Hardness, even noisiness, re- 
sulted, though the effect may have been 





different in other parts of the audi- 
torium. 
As is traditional, however, the vocal 


parts were what left most to be desired. 
The altitudes of the choral writing se- 
verely taxed the Oratorio Society sing- 
ers. They labored manfully and with 
credit to themselves, but the strain was 
evident in the frayed quality of their 
tone and some lapses from _ pitch. 
Neither did the soloists come through 
unscathed in their efforts to cope with 
the cruel tessitura of their parts. Placed 
too far back, their voices carried some- 
what inadequately. All this is no new 
story with the Ninth Symphony, how- 
ever, and praise can be given each of 
the members of the quartet. 

Mr. Mengelberg’s reading of the first 
two movements was of an_ essentially 
heroic character. The third, the Ada- 
gio, he took at an unusually slow pace, 
and with an accentuation of its lyricism. 


The instrumental recitatives—worth 
whole symphonies of later vintage— 
which introduce the choral movement, 
were nobly played. O. 
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[Continued from page 45] 
Eleanor Warren, pianist; J. Steel Jami- 
son, tenor, and two members of the club, 
Elizabeth Ingalls and Lillian Markowitz, 
sopranos. Miss Warren played admir- 
ably numbers by Schumann-Liszt, Liszt, 
Ponce and Moszkowski, and Mr. Jami- 
son was successful in songs of Rosa, 
Lacroix, Lalo, Arensky, Rogers, La 
Forge and Henschel. Both soloists 
were obliged to add extras. Miss Ingalls 
was cordially received in a group of 
Gene Branscombe works, and Miss Mar- 
kowitz emphasized the excellent impres- 
sion already made, in previous appear- 
ances as soloist, in a group by Salter, 
Coombs and Puccini. Helen Huit was 
the efficient accompanist for the Club, 
and Margaret Wilcoxen provided fine 
accompaniments for Mr. Jamison. 
M. B. S. 


Mills-W olf, April 28 
Walter Mills, baritone, and Daniel 
Wolf, pianist, united in a joint concert 
at Rumford Hall Friday evening. Both 
were applauded with much warmth by 


an audience which comfortably filled the 
hall, and both were required to add ex- 
tras to the printed list. Mr. Mills dis- 
closed a rich and resonant voice which 
seemed most effective in songs of a ballad 
character, though he also sang some old 
Italian numbers, Franz’s ‘“Widmung” 
and Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich” effectively. 
A disconcerting detail was his phrasing 
between syllables of the word “servitu” 
in ending the Carissimi “Vittoria, Vit- 





toria.” Forsyth’s “The Bell Man” and 
MacFadyen’s “Inter Nos” were well 
sung, and the audience liked Watts’ 


“Wings of Night” so well that it was 
repeated. The acoustics of the small 
hall were not of the best for such reso- 
nant singing as that of Mr. Mills and 
it was difficult at times to determine 
the correctness of his pitch. 

Mr. Wolf is a pianist of very evident 
gifts. There was poetic feeling as well 
as fluency in his playing of Beethoven’s 
so-called “Moonlight” Sonata, a Chopin 
Etude and Grieg’s Nocturne in C. His 
individuality was further expressed in 
three compositions of his own, “Nuit de 
Chine”; “Ambre Antique” and “Indian 
Dance.” The last of these, listed as “by 
request,” was repeated. A group of 
Liszt numbers concluded the program. 

Accompaniments for Mr. Mills were 
well played by Harold Genther. 0. T. 


E. Robert Schmitz, April 29 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, was the 
artist engaged by the Key Club for its 
annual lecture-recital for the instruc- 
tion of the juvenile club members. Al- 
though there was a preponderance of 
children in the audience, the recital was 


open to the general public. Mr. Schmitz’s 
first number was Schumann’s “Carne- 
val,” of which he gave an excellent in- 
terpretation with an interesting descrip- 
tion of the significance of the move- 
ments. Then followed a Debussy group, 
which included two Arabesques, the 
“Serenade of the Doll,” “The Little 
Shepherd” and the “Golliwog’s Cake- 
walk.” Mr. Schmitz’s performance of 
three Preludes and Fugues from the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord made it clear 
that he plays Bach as admirably as he 
does Mariotte, Milhaud and Debussy. 
The program closed with a “Water 
Group,” in which the pianist played Ra- 
vel’s “Jeu d’Eau,” Griffes’ “Fountain of 
Aqua Paola,” Debussy’s “Gardens in the 
Rain” and Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking 
on the Waves.” The audience demanded 
several encores, and among them Mr. 
Schmitz played more Debussy and one 
of Mariotte’s “Urban Sketches.” 
in BD 


D’ Antalffy-Samson, April 29 


Deszo d’Antalffy, organist, who played 
some of his own compositions in a re- 
cital with Maria Samson, soprano, at 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of April 
29, exhibited certain qualities of refine- 
ment and artistic style as an interpreter, 
but no remarkable brilliancy as a com- 
poser. His own “Drifting Clouds,” “Ru- 
ral Merrymaking,” and “Christmas 
Chimes” proved to be simple, graceful 
melodies, relieved by massive chord ef- 
fects, but they possessed no striking fea- 
tures of distinction, though they were 








warmly applauded by the large audience, 
and the artist was frequently recalled. 
Miss Samson, whose voice is clear but 
rather hard in tone, sang Beethoven’s 
“Ah, perfido” with a sense of its dramatic 
possibilities, and showed good style also 
in “Un Bel Di,” from “Madama Butter- 
fly.” She was likewise frequently re- 
called. Louis Rosza, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, aroused great 
enthusiasm by his interpretation of the 
“Toreador” song from “Carmen” and 
other numbers. Olga Halasz and Bela 
Rosza were the accompanists. P.J.N. 


Emma Burkhardt, April 30 


A début recital was given by Emma 
Burkhardt, contralto, at the Princess 
Theater, on Sunday afternoon. Imogen 
Peay assisted the artist at the piano. 
The program was a somewhat conven- 
tional one, but many numbers were 
treated with a distinctive method by the 


artist, whose voice includes a generous 
mezzo-soprano register. Miss Burkhardt 
did her best work in lyric numbers, the 
Bach aria, “My Heart Ever Faithful,” 
proving less well suited to her equip- 
ment. Her voice is colorful, and includes 
some unusually fine contralto tones. Ad- 
mirable modulations made such numbers 
as Giordano’s “Caro Mio Ben” and Hil- 
dach’s “Es Ist Kein Berg so Hoch” espe- 
cially pleasing. Beethoven’s “Busslied,” 
Wagner’s “Triume” and Schumann’s 
“Widmung” were well done, and other 
numbers included Reger’s “Des Kindes 
Gebet,” Schubert’s “‘Aufenthalt,” Hiie’s 
“J’ai Pleuré en Réve,” a Berceuse by 
Gretchaninoff, Hahn’s “L’Heure Ex- 
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WORKS OF NATIVE 
AMERICANS HEARD 


Con- 








Music Guild Sponsors 
cert at MacDowell 
Club 


Compositions of five composers of 
that representative and _ substantial 
group of native creative artists, the new 
American Music Guild, were presented 
under the auspices of the organization 
on Saturday evening, April 29, at the 
MacDowell Gallery in New York. Na- 
tive composers of this type need no 
propagandists; by sheer merit their 
works carry the message of accomplish- 
ment to the far outposts of our artistic 
hinterland. For example, Marion 
Bauer’s newest opus, a Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano in G Minor, Op. 14. This 
sonata is one of the most distinguished 
products of our American composers— 
and it is the work of a woman! Miss 
Bauer’s sonata, like her songs, reflects 
a lofty musical spirit, directed by a 
well-organized technique. The Allegro 
Dramatico, Scherzo and the Misterioso- 
Allegretto Grazioso are skillfully han- 
dled throughout; the parts are free and 
flowing, the themes fresh and healthy. 
The trio is particularly lovely. Alto- 
gether, Miss Bauer’s sonata is a dis- 
tinguished accomplishment, a composi- 
tion that enriches our literature. The 
work was played with devotion by Albert 
Stoessel, violinist, and Louis Gruenberg, 
pianist. 

A. Walter Kramer was represented 
by four songs, presented by Greta Tor- 
padie, with the composer at the piano. 
Mr. Kramer’s “The Faltering Dusk,” 
Op. 45, No. 1, is one of the most effec- 
tive dramatic songs extant; the second 
offering, “Green,” Op. 39, No. 4, is a 
captivating miniature, a _ striking ex- 
ample of the noble melodic invention 
characteristic of the creator. The manu- 
script number, “I Have Seen Dawn,” 
Op. 48, No. 1, is, like all of Mr. Kramer’s 
songs, a setting of a worthy poem— in 
this instance, John Masefield’s text. It 
was accepted at once by the audience. 
This song, in the composer’s best mood, 
is born of the inspirational fires and 
erected on the magnificent musical 
foundation of which the composer is 
always master. Another impressive and 
unconventional number was his “Song 
Without Words,” Op. 45, No. 4. Miss 
Torpadie interpreted these songs with 
rare understanding. 

Charles Haubiel was represented by 
three part-songs, in circular canon form, 
for women’s voices, “In the Forest,” 
“Requiescat” and “In the Garden,” all 
settings of Wilde’s poems. The canons 
are more than a mere academic experi- 
ment; they are melodically interesting, 


_ with which Pavlowa’s fame is 


PAVLOWA AGAIN REJOICES N, Y. THRONGS ~ 


Mistress of Dance Given 
Loving Cup by 
Admirers 


NNA PAVLOWA, unchallenged mis- 

tress of the dance, returned to New 
York for a week’s engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, beginning 
Monday evening April 24, and so eager 
were the dwellers of Manhattan to see 
and acclaim her that the engagement 
was extended to include Monday and 
Tuesday of the next week. Save for 
several of the divertissements, the pro- 
grams proffered by the celebrated baller- 
ina were all familiar to New York 


audiences, but the added lure of novelty 
was not necessary to attract large 
audiences. 

The opening night was the occasion for 
a benefit to aid a Samaritan enterprise. 
With “Amarilla,” in which Pavlowa 
again was a vision of graceful move- 
ment, was coupled the sensation of the 
engagement six months ago, the Clustine- 
Tcherepnine “Dionysus” with its magical 
setting by N. de Lipsky. When one 
scene vanished and another appeared, 
without the movement of a hand except 
that which governed the play of light 
from the wings, there was a spontaneous 
outburst of applause which indicated 
that the novelty of this “changeable 
scenery” is far from being worn away. 
With Mme. Pavlowa in both “Amarilla” 
and “Dionysus” was Laurent Novikoff, 
rugged of line but of amazing lightness 
in his whirls and leaps, and others of 
an admirable supporting company. The 
seven divertissements of the opening 
night included the inevitable “Swan,” 
insepa- 
rably linked, and the spirited “Baccha- 
nale,” which she danced with Novikoff. 


Loving Cup Presented 


Tuesday night a silver loving-cup was 
presented to Mme. Pavlowa as a tribute 
from artists and other admiring friends. 
The dancer, in a simple evening gown 
of white, was surrounded by members 
of the presentation committee and the 
artists of the company. 

Ruth St. Denis, who made the pre- 
sentation, said that Mme. Pavlowa was 
one of the world’s great artists, and 
only a dancer could really understand 
how distinguished were her achieve- 
ments. “Americans, busy with their 
vast enterprises in other walks of life, 
have been obliged from time to time to 
look for inspiration from artists of other 


lands; and Mme. Pavlowa has richly i 
spired us by the example of her magni: 
cent art, and has helped to make o 
ideals higher. We shall never see an 
one so perfect in her line as Pavlowa 
Miss St. Denis said. 

Mme. Pavlowa revealed the emoti 
of the moment by impulsively embrasi: 
Miss St. Denis and kissing her on bo: 
cheeks. Then she similarly embrac: | 
other women of the committee, and t! 
men advanced and kissed her hand, whi 
her colleagues on the stage surround: | 
her with huge floral tributes. 


The committee, several of whom we): 
on the stage, included Otto H. Kah 
H. Rogers Winthrop, and Rawlins |. 
Cottenet, of the Metropolitan Oper: 
Board; Robert Henri, Adolf Bolm, Bor s 
Anisfeld, Malvina Hoffman, Troy Ki 
ney, Roshanara, Aurora Arriaza, Ivan 
Tarasoff, Ted Shawn, Louis Chali!, 
Rosina Galli, Alexis Kosloff, Kotdietov- 
ski, Vestoff, Mme. Serova, and Ruth 
Page. 

There were many recalls after the 
“Giselle,” with its beautiful rustic scene 
and its mystic second act, and in th: 
charming divertissements which mace 
up the second part of the program. 
These included the “Gavotte Pavlowa,” 
in which the star appeared, with 
Warjynski as her dancing partner; 
“The Dance of the Hours,” the minuet 
and gavotte danced bv Hilda Butsova 
and Pianowski to the music of Boccherini 
and Gossec; the “Warrior’s Dance,” |) 
Novikoff, and the boisterous Obertass. 


Old Favorites Given 


A matinée on Wednesday brought 
repetition of ‘“‘Donysus,” and with 
“The Magic Flute” and seven divertiss¢ 
ments, including the dainty “Christmas” 
episode. “Polish Wedding” and “Th: 
Fairy Doll” were given with divertiss: 
ments Wednesday evening. Subsequent 
nerformances brought forward “Fairy 
Tales,” “Autumn Leaves,” and “Snow 
flakes” as the chief attractions, with 
repetitions of ballets given earlier in th 
engagement. A new number among th 
divertissements was a Russian Gopak, 
which was’ enthusiastically received 
“Rondino” and ‘‘Les Ondines” were othe 
additions to the répertoire. 

In the company supporting Miss 
Pavlowa were, besides Novikoff, th 
charming Muriel Stuart, Hilda Butsova, 
Mlle. Lindowska, M. Warjynska, 
Pianowski, M. Zalewski and others whos 
dancing was admired during the Man- 
hattan Opera House engagement last 
fall. Theodore Stier appeared in his 
familiar place as conductor of the or- 
chestra. O. T. 





notably the “Requiescat.” The singers, 
who entered fully into the spirit of the 
works, were Florence White, Georgia 
Schutt, Katherine Metcalf, Claire Stet- 
son of the Parnassus Club Choral, with 
Grace Chalmers Thomson, director. 
The engaging qualities of Deems Tay- 
lor’s song-writing were well set forth 
by three specimens, “The Rivals,” “A 
Song for Lovers,” and “The Messenger,” 
all after James Stephens. These songs 
bear the unmistakable hall-mark of Mr. 
Taylor’s free-moving technical security 
in this form, fertile, melodic mind, and, 
above all, the archness and grace of 
his expression. Miss Torpadie again 
proved her gifts as an interpreter and 


sympathetic singer, while Frederick 
Jacobi provided musicianly support as 
accompanist. 


The final offering was a Trio, Op. 7, 
of large and ambitious design, for piano, 
violin and ’cello, in one movement, by 
Harold Morris, introduced by the com- 
poser, Albert Stoessel and _ Lucien 
Schmitt. A. H. 


HUSS PUPILS IN CONCERT 








Singers, Pianists and Composers Show 
Ability 


Several of the intermediate and ad- 
vanced pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss were presented in recital 
at Rumford Hall on the evening of April 
29, assisted by Georgette Bushman, 
mezzo-soprano, and Ruth Garland, pian- 
ist. As good a performance as any on 
the program was that of the Bach Con- 
certo in D Minor for three pianos, with 
which Miss Garland, Eileen Van Orden 
and Lillian Loewe opened the list. The 
young women showed excellent ensemble, 
and their interpretation was most mu- 
sicianly. Much of the responsibility of 
the concert rested on Miss Van Orden, 
who accompanied the singers, and as 


finale played the Polonaise Brillante, Op. 
23, of her teacher, Mr. Huss, a work 
which is quite exacting technically. Miss 
Bushman, who was the first of the sing- 
ers to be heard, gave the aria “Non piu 
di Fiori,” from Mozart’s “Titus,” and 
later a group by Giordano, Brahms and 
Delbriick. She was cordially received, 
and like the other young artists, she 
was rewarded with flowers. Mrs. T. \. 
Becker, soprano, displayed her suave, 
light tones in songs by Schubert, Gret- 
chaninoff and Paladilhe. The _ other 
representative of Mrs. Huss’s teaching 
was Irene Parslow, whose fresh young 
voice gave pleasure in Gerritt Smiths 
“The Nightingale,” and two Grieg songs, 
“With a Primrose” and “Solvejg’s Song 

A special feature was the presentatio! 
of their own compositions by E. Mario! 
Sexton and Miss Garland. Miss Sex- 
ton’s work was a “Slavic Impromptu, 
and Miss Garland’s a rather Chopinesq 
Berceuse, both simple and song-like 
form. Miss Garland also played 
Chopin Ballade in A Flat. Other Cho} 
numbers were chosen by Edith Seg 
Vernice Nicholson, and Lillian Taylo! 
Miss Loewe had the Weber “Invitatio! 
to the Dance” as her solo. Mr. Huss 
was at the second piano in the first mov 
ment of the Mendelssohn Concerto in 
Minor, in which the solo part was gi\ 
with bravura by Margaret Bliss. 4 
large and friendly audience was prese”' 

a ie ¥ 
Give Concert to Aid Soldier 

An interesting concert was given 
the Criterion Studios under the auspices 
of Sara Margel on the evening of A} 
20, for the benefit of a disabled Fre: 
soldier. A miscellanous program, |} 
sented by Hyman Piston, violinist; M’s 
Jacobs, soprano; Walter Greene, ba! 
tone; Dicie Howell, soprano, and Gla 
Nichols, contralto, was cordially 
ceived. 
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quise,” Massenet’s “Ouvre tes Yeux 


Bleus” and songs by Carpenter, Lieur- 
ance, Homer and Di Nogero. 
R. M. K. 


Florence Stern, April 30 


Florence Stern, a twelve-year-old vio- 
linist, who is said to have made her pro- 
fessional début five years ago in San 
Francisco, was heard for the first time 
in New York in Carnegie Hall last Sun- 
day night. She presented a taxing pro- 
gram, which included Bach’s Sonata in 
E, No. 6; the Tchaikovsky Concerto, 
and two shorter groups. Little Miss 
Stern showed ability and there was much 
that was admirable in her playing, espe- 
cially in its quieter moments. In periods 
of storm and stress her tone became 
“papery” and her double-stopped pas- 
sages were almost invariably out of tune, 
but she displayed a good sense of phrase 
and did some deft bowing. At present, 
as might be expected, she shows no con- 
ception of the spiritual or the emotional 
side of her art. Her playing as a whole 
was that of a talented child. If not 
pressed too hard she may develop into an 
excellent violinist. Emanuel Baliban was 
the accompanist. J. A. H. 


Cornu’s Junior Orchestra, 
April 30 


The seventh concert by Louis J. 
Cornu’s Junior Orchestra, an organiza- 
tion of youthful players, was given in 
Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon. The 
soloists were Mabel Corlew, soprano; 
Rose Stanger, ’cellist, and Frances H. 
Mayer, violinist and concertmaster. The 
program opened with the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, played smoothly in 
the main, Further groups included an 
Intermezzo by Gregh; an arrangement 
of Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich” and Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei,” in which the solos were 
played by Miss Stanger and Miss Mayer. 
Miss Corlew was heard in a group of 
numbers, including Gretchaninoff’s 
“Over the Steppes,” Arne’s “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air’ and numbers by 
Grieg and Densmore. The orchestra 
played commendably the “Dance of the 
Hours” from Ponchielli’s ‘Gioconda” 
and the Overture to Weber’s “Euryan- 
the.” mB. Mi. &. 


Alexis Kudisch Ensemble, 
April 30 


The Alexis Kudisch Ensemble gave a 
notable début recital on Sunday evening 
at Town Hall in a program that was 
largely American. The organization is 
composed of Alexis Kudisch, first violin; 
Maurice Anik, second violin; R. Simono- 
witz, ’cello, and Philip H. Warner, piano. 
These musicians were assisted by Joach- 
im Chassman, viola. The playing was 
characterized by the vigor and certainty. 
which comes only with experience and 
musical scholarship. The players ex- 
hibited a fine incisive sense of rhythm 
and unusually good treatment of phras- 
ing and dynamics. The program was 
marred only by occasional discrepancies 
of pitch, which will doubtless be over- 
come in future performances. The en- 
semble performed Henry Hadley’s Piano 
Quintet, and Mr. Kudisch and Mr. 
Warner played John Alden Carnenter’s 
Sonata for Piano and Violin. Not the 
least interesting of the numbers on the 
program were several manuscript compo- 
sitions by Mr. Kudisch, who is a gradu- 
ate of the Petrograd Conservatory and 
who has played in the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the National Symphony and the 
Vienna Philharmonic. These works in- 
cluded two arrangements of Russian folk- 
songs, an improvisation on an Oriental 
theme and a composition entitled “Dali- 
lah’s Dance.” L. B. 





Ruth Kemper at D. A. R. Congress 


Ruth Kemper. violinist. was recently 
the recipient of two signal honors. First, 
her State, West Virginia, chose her to 
represent it at the Thirty-first Con- 
tinental Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution at Washington, 
and now it has also delegated her to 
represent it at the Biennial of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Chautauqua 
in June. At her anvearance at Wash- 
ington at the D. A. R. Congress she was 
received with immediate favor for her 
artistic musical contribution to the pro- 
gram. 


UNIQUE PROGRAM HEARD 


Guild of Banjoists, Guitarists and Man- 
dolinists Gives Concert 


A concert, unique and of undoubted 
interest during a busy season was given 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 


April 23 by the American Guild of Ban- 
joists, Guitarists and Mandolinists, 
which held its annual convention in New 
York during the same week. The pro- 
gram, called a Festival Concert, was 
given by a band of a score or more of 
players of guitars, banjos and mandolins 
with Giuseppe Pettine, mandolinist; 
Vahdah Olcott-Bickford, guitarist, and 
Zarh Myron Bickford, ’cello-guitarist, as 
soloists. 

One of the most interesting numbers 
was a movement from a concerto for 
guitar written by Giuliani, a contem- 
porary of Beethoven. It was _ played 
by Vahdah Bickford for the first time 
in this country, to the accompaniment 
provided by a string quartet composed 
of Lacy Coe and George Jackson, violin- 
ists; Alfred Fasano, ’cellist, and Zarh 
Myron Bickford, who played the viola. 
Two movements of a concerto for man- 
dolin by Giuseppe Pettine, were given 
by the composer, with Zarh Myron Bick- 
ford at the piano. A banjo ensemble 
gave “Somewhere in Dixie” by George 
Lansing and an _ overture, “Cupid’s 
Realm,” by Thomas J. Armstrong. In 
both cases the composers conducted. A 
suite for two mandolins, mandola, mando- 
‘cello and guitar, entitled the “‘Majesty 
of the Dawn,” and composed by Edward 
M. Cox, was also performed. The com- 
position recently won the prize offered 
by the Guild for the best quintet. The 
orchestra performed arrangements of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chant Indoue’”’; 
Bartlett’s “Dream,” Lacombe’s “Spring 
Serenade” and other popular numbers. 

BD. F. 





Agnes Allchin Hanson Presents Japan- 
ese Program 

A descriptive costume recital of 
ancient and modern Japanese songs was 
given at the Criterion Studios in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of April 21 by 
Agnes Allchin Hanson. Mrs. Hansen, 
who was born in Japan and who has 
spent much of her life there, evoked the 
spirit of Oriental art. In happily chosen 
illustrations she showed the _ develop- 
ment of song in the Island Kingdom, 
prefacing each number with remarks 
on its contents and significance. -Of par- 
ticular interest were songs showing the 
influence of western, and particularly 
German music, on modern Japanese com- 
position. Three songs by Yamada, show- 
ing the western harmonization of native 
themes, elicited much applause. For her 
closing number, Mrs. Hanson departed 
from the plan of her earlier groups and 


sang “Un bel di vedremo” from “But- 
terfly.” In the Puccini number Mrs. 
Hanson’s beautiful dramatic soprano 


voice found more scope. The program 
was educational throughout, and by rea- 
son of the charm and sincerity with 
which it was presented was likewise 
wholly enjoyable. H. C. 





House and Ethyl Hayden Assist at Con- 
cert by Mendelssohn Glee Club 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, and Judson 
House, tenor, were the soloists at the 
third private concert of the Mendelssohn 


Glee Club, held recently in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. With 
her usual beauty of voice and accustomed 
charm, Miss Hayden deighted her hear- 
ers with a group of songs, including 
Horsman’s “The Dream,” Marum’s “My 
Heart is a Lute”; Cyril Scott’s Lullaby; 
“At the Well” by Hageman, and “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass” by Edward 
Harris, dedicated to Miss Hayden. Mr. 
House was highly successful in his num- 
bers, which were: “Sound an Alarm” 
by Handel; an aria from Lalo’s “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” and “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men” 
by Hammond. The Club, under the di- 
rection of Nelson Coffin, did effective 
work in the numbers presented, the 
several incidental solos being sung by 
Charles E. Galagher; Reed Miller and 
Clifford Cairns. 





Five Festivals Claim Marie Sundelius 
During May 


May bookings for Marie Sundelius, 
Metropolitan soprano, include five spring 
festivals; Danville, Va.; Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Greensboro, N. C.; Newark, N. J., 
and Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Following these 
appearances Mme. Sundelius will join 
the Scotti opera forces for the last two 
weeks of their tour. 


PORTA-POVITCH DANCERS 


Skill and Grace Manifested in Program 
by Pupils 

A program of ballet divertissements 
was given by the Porta-Povitch Dancers 
at Aeolian Hall on the evening of April 
29. A lengthy program, including many 
delightful numbers by pupils ranging 
from very young to mature, was given 
to the accompaniment of violin, ’cello 
and piano, led by Eleanor Mangum. An 
effective pantomime was given by sixteen 
girl dancers to the Adagio of Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata. Other numbers 
were from the works of Tchaikovsky, 
Grieg, Valverde, Weber, Ancliffe, Her- 
bert, Strauss, Nevin, Delibes, Kreisler, 
Chopin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liszt, Pon- 
chielli, Paderewski and other composers. 
Those who gave solo dances of much 
originality included Gertrude _ Rippel, 
Carol Solga, Dorothy Calnan, Elfleda 
Guerard, Lisbeth Higgins, Tot North- 
ington, Edith Fritsche, Fannie Sherman, 
Rella Kramer, Virginia Stanley, Hazel 
Landers, Dorothy Taylor, Emily Halley, 
Charlotte Lettoux, Roland Guerard and 
Marie E. Haun. Especially expert were 
two dances by Miss Haun and Galdino 
Sedano, and an interesting Harlequinade 
was danced by Elfleda, Marie and Roland 
Guerard. Mr. Porta-Povitch, with Lind- 
ley Lenton, danced a ballroom “‘five-step” 
to his own composition. Many excellent 
ensemble dances were given. The cos- 
tumes for each number were admirable. 

R. M. K. 





Ensemble Players at Columbia 


A program of chamber music was 
given by the Ensemble Players of Co- 
lumbia University in the Student’s Hall 
of Barnard College on the evening of 
April 21 before a friendly audience. The 
players were Prof. Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son, piano: Prof. John Erskine, piano; 
Prof. Frederick C. Hicks, flute; Prof. 
Robert L. Schuyler, violin; Herbert 
Dittler, violin; Bassett W. Hough, piano, 
and Burnet C. Tuthill, clarinet. A suite 
for flute, violin and piano by Bach was 
presented by Professor Hicks, Professor 
Schuyler and Professor Erskine, and a 
Brahms sonata for clarinet and piano 
by Mr. Tuthill and Mr. Hough. Pro- 
fessor Mason’s Pastorale for piano, 
violin and clarinet was interpreted by 
the composer, Mr. Dittler and Mr. Tut- 
hill. The Ensemble Players have organ- 
ized:for the purpose of arousing interest 
in chamber music and encouraging the 
performance of works in that style by 
members of the University. The pro- 
grams are being arranged by a commit- 
tee of the department of music. Mr. 
Dittler is the chairman. 

Grace Northrup to Sing in East Orange 
Before Western Trip 


Grace Northrup, soprano, has delayed 
her departure for the Pacific Coast in 
order to fill a concert engagement at the 
East Orange High School on May 16. 
She is engaged for a recital before the 
Loring Club, Wallace Sabin, conductor, 
in San Francisco on May 23. Following 
this engagement Miss Northrup will fill 
a number of recital dates and will ap- 
pear early in June with the Orpheus 
Club in Oakland, in recitals in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, and, on June 30, 
as soloist in a performance of “The 
Messiah” at Oakland. During July and 
August Miss Northrup will devote her 
time almost exclusively to teaching, a 
large number of former pupils, as well 
as new ones providing a full list for her 
attention on the coast. She will return 
to New York Sept. 1. Recent engage- 
ments filled by Miss Northrup in the 
East included an appearance as soloist in 
“The Creation” in Springfield, Mass., 
Feb. 6; a recital in Newark, N. J., April 
19 and a performance of “The Messiah” 
in Indianapolis in December. 








Lawrence Schauffler in New York Recital 


A large audience gathered at the 
Magna Chordia Chambers, New York, 
when the Arts Assembly presented Law- 
rence Schauffler, pianist, in recital on 
April 24. Mr. Schauffler opened his pro- 
gram with Beethoven’s “Moonlight” 
Sonata, and this was followed by a group 
by Chopin, comprising the Nocturne in 
E, Mazurka in A Flat and the Third 
and Eleventh Studies. Among other 
works the Handel-Brahms’ “Variations 
and Fugue,” Sinding’s G Sharp Minor 
“Impromptu,” Scriabine’s C Sharn Minor 
Study and “The Goldfish” by Debussy 
were cordially received. Admirable 
technique and musicianship coupled with 


close attention to interpretive detail 
were outstanding features of the per- 
formance. M. B. S. 


RAILROAD CHORUS SINGS 


New York Central Choral Society Gives 
Final Concert 


The last concert of the season by the 
New York Central Choral Society, an or- 
ganization founded last October through 
the initiative of J. McCombie Murray, its 
conductor, was given on the evening of 
April 27 at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. 
The chorus has grown steadily through- 
out the winter and its personnel, origi- 
nally confined to members of the Car 
Service Department of the New York 
Central Railroad now includes members 
from every department. 

Its last program of the season, de- 
voted to choral numbers of a more popu- 
lar sort, gave assurance of a good future 
for the ensemble. Jane Gordon and H. J. 
Miller acted as accompanists. The offi- 
cers of the society who were instrumen- 
tal in arranging the program were: 
Mr. Murray, president; G. Clark Bar- 
num, vice-president; L, I. Porter, man- 
aging director; Grace Knowles, treas- 
urer; Jenny Rushmore Seaman, secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. H. LeMaire and L. Harvey, 
assistant secretaries; Jane Gordon, ac- 
companist, and Grace C. Seeley, librarian. 

Mme. Pilar-Morin and her company of 
pantomimists contributed to the _ pro- 
gram. Mr. Murray, prior to his associa- 
tion with the chorus, was affiliated in 
musical work with the London Royal 
Academy of Music, Columbia University, 
and several other well-known educational 
institutions. 


CANTATA IN MANCHESTER 





Masonic Society Aids Choir in “Banner 
of St. George’—Family Orchestra 


MANCHESTER, N. H., April 29.—Elgar’s 
cantata “The Banner of St. George” was 
presented successfully on April 26 under 
Alfred E. Plumpton’s baton, at the First 
Congregational Church by a choir of 
eighty-two voices and an orchestra of 
twenty-two members. Annie IF. Leckie 
was organist, and Dorothy Flanders 
pianist. The work of the chorus and or- 
chestra was decidedly commendable and 
reflected credit upon Mr. Plumpton. The 
large audience also appreciated numbers 
by Ippolitoff-Ipanoff, Tertius Noble and 
Stewart. The Masonic Chorus was in- 
cluded among the singers. Velma Hicks, 
reader, assisted in the concert. 

In a program arranged by Frank 
French, and given at the Library, the 
Medreck Family Orchestra, ranging from 
eight to eighteen years, assisted. The 
eldest member of the orchestra, Walter 
Medreck, is eighteen years old, works 
every day in a local store and attends 
the evening schools in the high school. 
The other members of the orchestra at- 
tend the public schools. 

The Civic Center Club, which, as an 
important department of the Manchester 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, has been 
active for three years to promote good 
reading and citizenship, presented a 
literary program on April 26, and was 
assisted by the Manchester Boys’ Club 
Band and the Hellenic Mandolin Club 
under the direction of Anthony D. Pro- 
gris. Daisy Flanders was at the piano. 
James Tsirogianis is president, John 
Grivis secretary, and Susie C. Fogg club 
advisor. 

The Concord Music Club was recently 
entertained by the president, Mrs. 
Charles H. Dolloff, in the chapel at the 


New Hampshire State Hospital. Those 
who took part in the program’ were 
Laura Harrig Kelley of Lexington, 


Mass., violinist; Ruth May, Mrs. Dolloff 

and Milo Benedict. The accompanists 

were Grace C. Brown and Mrs. Dolloff. 
Mrs. F. M. FRISSELLE. 





Palmgren and Maikki Jaernefelt to Visit 
West Again 


Selim Palmgren, the Finnish pianist 
and composer, and his wife, Maikki 
Jaernefelt, soprano, have been appearing 
in many concerts throughout the West, 
including California, Washington and 
Oregon. Their success has brought them 
many return engagements for next sea- 
son. Already appearances are listed for 
another Pacific Coast tour to begin in 
October. 





Lyell Barber Closes Season with Wash- 
Recital 


Following recital engagements in Win- 
nipeg, Cedar Rapids, Toronto and Ro- 
chester, Lyell Barber, pianist, closed his 
season of more than thirty engagements 
with another appearance in Washington 
on April 30. Mr. Barber’s next recital in 
New York is scheduled for Oct. 18. He 
will play in Chicago on Nov. 19. 


ington 
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ORCHESTRA OF MEDICAL 
MEN TO START IN OHIO 





Doctors of Summit County Organizing— 
Preparations for Choral Competition 
—Memory Contests 


AKRON, OHIO, April 29.—Under the 
leadership of Dr. A. D. Traul, an or- 
chestra is being formed among the mem- 
bers of the Summit County Medical As- 


sociation. The society has many fine 
musicians, and Dr. Traul expects to 
build up an excellent body. He has had 
much experience in this work, and has 
conducted a band in North Robinson for 
several years. 

Dr. A. S. McCormick, who will play 
the tympani, will be manager of the or- 
chestra. Other members will be Dr. M. 
B. Craft as saxophone player, and Dr. 
D. C. Brennan and Dr. L. E. Eberhard as 
pianists. 

One of the most important events here 
musically will be the singing competition 
held here May 27, at the Armory, staged 
by the Goodrich Male Chorus, which is 
conducted by Arthur Morgan. Eighteen 
choruses, some from cities as distant as 
200 miles away, have entered the compe- 
tition. 

A dramatic reading of “Thais” was 
artistically presented by Mrs. J. Edward 
Good, before an audience of 350 guests, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Seiberling, 
on April 18. Assisting her in presenting 
extracts from the opera were Mrs. 
Waldo S. Schumacher as Thais, Guy 
Donaldson as Athanael, and Mrs. Seth 
Tuttle, who led a chorus of twelve. Mrs. 
Katherine Bruot was at the piano, Mrs. 
W. P. Welker at the organ, and Mrs. 
Mertle T. Christy, violinist, played the 
“Meditation.” 

About 400 pupils competed for medals 
at the Music Memory Contests held at 
the Akron Armory on April 21. Carroll 
Reed, school superintendent, presided. 
Twenty numbers were played by the 
Inter-High School Orchestra, conducted 
by James Campbell, instructor in the 
schools, and several also by the Ampico. 


Three grade schools, Firestone, Park 
Lane and Robinson, and South High 
School, made perfect scores. Funds for 


the prizes were provided by a group of 
clubwomen, under the leadership of Mrs. 
G. M. Stadelman. Nellie Glover, super- 
visor of school music, was general di- 
rector of the contest, assisted by Kath- 
erine Bernower, director of programs, 
and many local musicians. 
MARIE AREND. 


CONCERTS IN WASHINGTON 








Local Singers and_ Instrumentalists 
Supply Programs for the Week 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.— 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, 
with Lucy Brickenstein as accompanist, 
gave ae recital at Mount Vernon 
Seminary on April 22. 

Mary Helen Howe, soprano, gave a 
musicale at her home on April 25, and 
sang a group of songs. Other artists 
who were heard were Marie H. Spurr, 
pianist, Beatrice Brandt, soprano; 
Vernon Goldsmith, pianist; Willard 
Howe and Grace Bromley. 

Gertrude Lyons and Irvine J. Stenson, 
baritone and pianist, appeared in a pro- 
gram on April 24 at the Woman’s City 
Club. Mr. Stenson’s compositions were 
featured. This closed the musical eve- 
nings of the club this season. Mrs. 
Lyons is chairman of the music com- 
mittee and has directed the programs. 

A program of solo and ensemble num- 
bers by Mrs. Walter K. Wilson, soprano; 
Richard Lorleberg, ’cellist, and Greta 
von Bayer, pianist, closed the season of 
the Friday Morning Musie Club, on 
April 21. A varied list of numbers was 
excellently interpreted. 

Mrs Ruby Potter soprano; Herman 
Hoffman, violinist; Fritz Mueller, ’cell- 
ist; Louis A. Potter, pianist, and Edward 
Mueller, organist, gave a concert of un- 
usual merit on April 25. Numbers by 
Mathers, Rimsky-Korsakoff, MacDowell 
and others figured on the program. 

WILLARD HOWE. 


Edith Baxter Harper to Sing at Festival 
at Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Edith Baxter Harper, soprano, has 
been engaged as one of the soloists at the 
Spring Festival at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
on May 23. Mrs. Harper will be heard in 
miscellaneous numbers, as well as in the 
soprano solo part of Mendelssohn’s 


“Athalia,” which work will be presented 
at the festival as the principal oratorio 
offering. 





FULL LIST OF CONCERTS 
FOR LAKE ERIE STUDENTS 


Cleveland Orchestra Pays Second Visit 
—Glee Club and Chorus Give 
Programs 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, April 29.—Con- 
ducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, the Cleveland 
Orchestra gave an excellent program in 
the New Gymnasium of Lake Erie Col- 
lege on April 15. Beginning with an 
effective interpretation of Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute’ Overture, Mr. Sokoloff 
presented Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, the “Caucasian Sketches” of 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Goldmark’s ‘“Sakun- 
tala” Overture, Bach’s Air for G String, 
and, as a fitting close, the final move- 
ment from Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. Three encores were given. 

This is the second year in which the 
orchestra has been brought here, and now 
that the gymnasium’s suitability for con- 
certs has been tested, it is hoped that 
this concert may become an annual event. 

Many concerts have been given recent- 
ly for the Lake Erie students. A concert 
by the Glee Club, led by Ruth Heslin of 
Detroit, was most successful. Mary Kay 
Woodson, of the department of music, 
gave piano solos, while Paul F. Kinni- 
son, baritone, gave two groups of songs. 
At the impressive memorial service for 
Mary Evans, who was president of the 
college for over forty years, Dean Henry 
T. Wade presided at the organ, giving 
numbers of Guilmant and Dubois. Be- 
sides anthems by the choir, Alice Cory, 
soprano, of the department of music, and 
Miss Heslin, contralto, gave solos. Har- 
riet Kimpton of the department of 
music played the accompaniments. Four 
notable organ programs were given dur- 
ing Lent by Dean Wade, who was as- 
sisted in the last two programs by Miss 
Cory and Miss Kimpton. 

Maunder’s cantata “From Olivet to 
Calvary” was sung in Memorial Hall by 
the college chorus of fifty voices, as- 
sisted by fifteen male singers from the 
Painesville churches, and by Miss Cory, 
soprano; Miss Heslin, contralto; T. 
Morgan Phillips of Cleveland, tenor, and 
Mr. Kinnison of Cleveland, baritone, as 
soloists. Miss Kimpton was at the organ 
and Mary Kay Woodson at the piano. 
Dean Wade conducted, and obtained fine 
results. 

The students’ recital at the college was 
one of the first of the yearly musicales, 
and presented ten students from the vari- 
ous departments. All of these showed 
excellent training. A_ special Easter 
service was observed on April 16, in 
which Dean Wade was at the organ. Sol 
Marcosson, violinist, gave numbers, and 
Miss Heslin gave the incidental solos to 
the choir groups. A. W. BAKER. 


CHOIR MAKES DEBUT 








Burlington Greets New Choral Society— 
Rachmaninoff Appears 

BURLINGTON, VT., April 29.—The 
newly organized Burlington Choral So- 
ciety of 150 voices, under the auspices 
of the Knights of Columbus, sang “The 
Holy City” at the Strong Theater, re- 
cently. The soloists were Blanche 
Gonthier of Montreal, Agnes Dooley of 
this city, Emile Gour, and Germain Le- 
febvre of Montreal. Edward J. Beaupre 
conducted effectively a performance that 
was spontaneously applauded by the 
large audience. A miscellaneous pro- 
gram was also given by Miss Gonthier, 
Mr. Gour and Mr. Lefebvre. Numbers 
were played by a string quartet, com- 
posed of Lillian Magner, violin; Mary 
Magner, flute; Mrs. Louise Harris Salls, 
harp, and Evelyn Magner, piano. Alice 
Nash was the piano accompanist. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff made his first ap- 
pearance in this city recently, under the 
management of Arthur W. Dow. A 
large audience applauded the pianist’s 
performances in a program which in- 
cluded the Beethoven Sonata, On. 90; 
Schumann’s “Papillons” and a Chopin 
group. 


ARTHUR W. Dow. 





Florence Macbeth Heard in Aurora, III. 


AuRORA, ILL., April 29.—Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Kells Studio 
of Fine Arts on April 24. The program 
included numbers by Handel, Dowland, 
Thrane, Thomas, Monsigny, Fourdrain, 
Massenet, Godard, Curran, Ware and 
Leoni, all of which were received with 
warm enthusiasm. George Roberts 
played the accompaniments in admirable 
style and also contributed a group of 
interesting solos. His song, “Pierrot,” 
was sung by Miss Macbeth in her con- 
cluding group. 


CLUBS AND CHOIRS FILL 
WEEK IN CANTON, OHIO 


Concerts and Opera Programs Bring 
Forward Local Artists in Long 
Calendar 


CANTON, On10, April 29.— While 
Canton has had no recitals or concert of 
unusual magnitude in the last fortnight, 
it has had many local musical events. 
The Woman’s Club gave three highly in- 
teresting concerts recently, one at Easter 
and the other on April 21 and April 23. 
The concert on April 21 was given by 
members of the Canton Ladies’ Chorus, 
Sarah Lavin, conductor, and Mrs. 
Frances Kortheur, pianist of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, as soloist. The 
piano numbers were by Liszt, Chopin and 
Debussy, and the chorus numbers by 
Beach, Jamison, Henschel and Gaul. The 
Easter event was in charge of Rachel 
Frease-Green and the program, largely 
of vocal music, was given by Harry West 
Jones, Alice Sole Jones, Virginia Jones, 
Mrs. Paul Jones and Mrs. Harry West 
Jones. The concert on April 23 was 


given by Anna Beresin and Josephine 
Menuez, pianists, and Ada Deal Ray and 
Virginia Herbert, singers. 

A concert was also given at Congress 
Lake, north of Canton, on Easter Sun- 
day, by several well known Canton musi- 


cians: Mrs. D. M. Herrold and Faye 
Corinne Davis, pianists; Florence 
Biechele and Mrs. R. H. Spellman, 


singers, and Winifred Zinninger, violin- 
ist. Mrs. W. H. Smith was hostess and 
200 guests were in attendance. 

The Alpenrésl Singing Society, under 
Mr. Clewell, celebrated its Silver Jubilee 
on April 23, assisted by Mrs. Frieda 
Holdi, vocalist, at the Canton Music Hall. 
An extensive program was given by sev- 
eral choirs of this society and a speech 
made by the Mayor, C. C. Curtis. The 
program was interspersed with gym- 
nastic exhibitions. 

The MacDowell Club, with Eva Pfend- 
ler .as presiding officer, gave a recent 
concert at which Mrs. Claude E. Smith 
read a paper on “American Women Com- 
posers” and Florence Bloch, Mrs. Kline- 
dinst, Miss Syler, Miss Householder and 
Faye Corinne Davis gave the program. 

Ethyl Robinson, harpist and singer, 
entertained the nurses of the Canton 
Graduate Nurses’ Association at the 
Medical Rooms in the City Auditorium, 
and Ira Penniman, vocal teacher of 
Canton, gave a recital with ten of his 
pupils at the First Christian Church at 
Alliance, Ohio, on April 19. 

The comedy “College Days,” given by 
the glee clubs of the McKinley High 
School on April 21, marked the first time 
that the boys’ and girls’ clubs have held 
a joint entertainment of this kind. It 
was given in the high school auditorium 
and was put on through the combined 
efforts of William Strassner, school 
supervisor, and Iris Haverstick, of the 
McKinley High School faculty. Ruth 
Snyder and Lester Yaley appeared in the 
two principal roles. 

The Hartford School, with G. T. 
Parsons, newly elected assistant super- 
visor, as conductor, gave an operetta, “A 
Day in Flowerland,” with great success 
on April 19. Miss Hawk, a teacher in 
the school, assisted in the work. and the 
proceeds went towards furnishing the 
school with new pictures. 

A farce comedy, “Suzette,” was pre- 
sented by the players of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church in the chapel hall on 
April 18 and 19. This was the second 
appearance of these players, organized 
through the efforts of C. W. Flory, who 
is secretary of the Automobile Club of 
Canton. Inez Merkle took one of the 
leading roles. R. L. MYERS. 





Birmingham Choral Society in “Hymn 


of Praise” 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 28.—Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was sung 
by the Birmingham Choral Society on a 
recent Sunday afternoon, at the Lyric 
Theater, as the last indoor concert of 
the Community Singing Committee’s 
season. The choir of 300 voices sang ad- 
mirably, and for this concert the Com- 
munity Singing Orchestra was enlarged 
to twenty-five pieces, and was conducted 
by O. Gordon Erickson and Stephen 
Alsop. The soloists were Clifford Cun- 
ard of Cincinnati, and May Shackleford 
and Emma Reid Mitchell of Birmingham. 
The singing of “Cielo e mar,” from “Gio- 
conda,” was warmly applauded. 

PAauL Conway. 


MANFRED 


ALKI 


Pianist 
European Tour 


This Fall 


Engaged as Soloist 
with the 


Vienna Philharmonic 
and the 
Mannheim Orchestra 


. 


Will return for 


American Tour 


Beginning November 
Dates Now Booking 





Press Notices Last Two Recitals 
Carnegie Hall, 1922 


N. Y. Tribune: 

“Debussy and Schumann played with a 
Delicacy almost approaching the Vanishing 
Point. Schumann’s ‘Carnaval,’ the last 
number, was played with Brilliance and a 
Wide Range of Expression, the ‘Davids- 
bundler march’ recalling its recent  per- 
formance by Twentv-Eight hands.” 

N. Y. Staats-Zeitunu™: 

“Most Delicate touc:: an! Most Varied 
Nuances. One had to mary. the pow- 
erful imagination and the Poetica, Tender- 
ness of the artist.” 

Morning Telegraph: 

“Temperament, a real love and fine un- 
derstanding of his subject.” 
The Sun: 

“Mature interpretation; thoroughness of 
knowledge; clarity of transmission.” 
The Globe: 

**Admirable 
ship.” 

N. Y. American: 

“Skill as Virtuoso.” 
N. Y. Herald: 

“Style most commendable for taste and 
intelligence.” 
Evening Mail: 


earnestness and musician- 


“Independence and originality of the 
pianist.” 
Svening World: 
“Power and Expressiveness.” 
CHOPIN RECITAL 
Staats-Zeitung: 
“Fine spiritual understanding; tempera- 


ment and firm grasp of the peculiarities of 
style of the great Pole.” 
The Sun: 

“Accents outlines in the Polish Struc 
ture that affect a very interesting interpre- 
tation.’’ 

The Globe: 

*Plays all Chopin Program with his cus 

tomary skill and authority.” 


N. Y. Tribune: : 
“Shows Brilliant Technique in Chopin 
program.” 
N. Y. Herald: 
“A performance of incisive outlines.”’ 


Art Review: 


**Knows the value of light and shade in 


pianistic art.” 


MANAGEMENT 


Haensel & Jones 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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John Warren Erb to Head Lake-Side 
Colony for Summer-Time Study of Song 


i) UUTTMDESDDTIEGAUEEOETNU0 MUI IMI WUHAN 


Will Direct cede and 
Interpretation of Programs 
for Next Season at Sylvan 
Location on Lake George— 
Small Group of Artists to Be 
Formed to Combine Vaca- 
tion with Intensive Study 


NOACHING the numbers and build- 
ing the programs that are to make 
up the recitalist’s winter presentation to 
the public prove often the annual sum- 
mer bane of the artist’s year. Both the 
torridity of the time and the need for a 
degree of relaxation tempt to a neglect 
of the severe application necessary. 
A remedy that combines a vacation 
with preparation for the coming season 


has. been devised by John Warren Erb, 
conductor of the Oratorio Society of the 
New York Christian Science Institute 
and well-known teacher. Preparatory to 
his resumption this autumn of his 
activities as accompanist for well-known 
artists, Mr. Erb has established a small 
art colony at Bolton’s Landing on Lake 
George, N. Y., where he will personally 
supervise courses in lieder interpretation, 
oratorio and program building during 
the months of August and September. 

“We shall have an ideal location,” said 
Mr. Erb recently, “for our work. The 
practice studio stands on the shore of the 
lake. There are facilities for tennis, 
golf, dancing, and of course swimming, 
for all who desire recreation. The liv- 
ing quarters, for which we have secured 
a house by the lake, will be presided 
over by the chaperones of the party, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Perceval, the latter 
well known as a director of the National 
Harpists’ Association. We _ shall be 
reasonably secluded for our work from 
the village and will thus be uninter- 
rupted during the study periods. Ar- 
rangements have been made to secure 
excellent meals very reasonably at the 
nearby inn, which may be reached by a 
short walk through the pine grove. In- 
deed the whole environment seems to me 
inspiring. 

“Every member of the group will work 
intensively. The number of its mem- 
bers will be relatively small, and thus 
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John Warren Erb, Vocal Instructor an: 
Choral Conductor 


individual work will be stressed. Espe- 
cial attention will be devoted to program 
building, looking toward next season’s 
work. 

“Lieder will be a _ specialty of our 
courses. These are probably the foun- 
dation of the best recital programs. 
Songs by composers of the French 
schools constitute a different type of 
art-work, but a type just as unique. 
These add another important color to the 
well-balanced program.” 

The requisites for successful inter- 
pretation of songs have been the object 
of especial study by. Mr. Erb. “Inter- 
pretation,” he says, “requires a mental 
visualization of the situation or the emo- 
tion which the artist wishes to portray. 
The successful projection of a number 
is usually proportionate to the vividness 
of this faculty. That is the secret of 
great and compelling artistry. To a 
certain extent, I feel, this faculty can 
be sharpened, developed. The teacher’s 
role is that of discovering these ‘latent 
possibilities in the young artist.” 

R. M. K. 





PREPARE SUMMER COURSES 


Cincinnati College of Music Enlists Guest 
Teachers 


CINCINNATI, April 29.—Several mem- 
bers of the regular faculty will remain 
for the summer session at the College of 
Musie of Cincinnati, which will also have 
guest teachers. One of the chief of these 
will be Giuseppe Campanari, for many 
years a leading baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and now a teach- 


er of voice in New York. A recent 
addition to the faculty, Ilse Huebner, 
who came to the United States from 


Vienna last fall, will receive piano pupils 
at the college during the summer. She 
ls a graduate of the Staatsakademie of 
Vienna and was associated there with 
such pedagogues-as Busoni, Sauer, and 
Godowsky. She was a pupil of Lescheti- 
zky and headed the piano department at 
the Liszt Institute, besides being known 
as a virtuoso. Miss Huebner played the 
solo part in the Concerto of Grieg in 
Prague, at one of the last public appear- 
ances of the composer. During the sum- 
mer she will organize répertoire classes. 

Under the direction of Walter H. 
Aiken, head of the music department of 
the Cincinnati public schools, a six weeks’ 
‘ourse in public school music will be 
ven. The College of Music certificates 
ire recognized by the Ohio State author- 
es without further examination. The 
Summer course will be so arranged that 
tudents may pursue it for four years 
nd then gain a certificate. Sidney C. 
arst, head of the department of theory 
id composition, will teach these sub- 
cts as well as organ. Frederick J. 
loffman, Mary Venable, Irene Carter, 
azel McHenry Franklin and Ann Meale 
ill have piano pupils. William Morgan 
nox will be on the violin faculty and 
‘alter Heermann will teach ’cello. 
mong the vocal pedagogues who will re- 
ain for the six weeks will be B. W, 
oley, Giacinto Gorno, Hans Schroeder 
énd Edna Weiler Paulsen. New studios 
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will be added to the college buildings dur- 
ing the summer. Important additions 
are to be made to the faculty for next 
year. 





Jacques Gordon to Marry 


Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony, and Ruth Jacobstein 
of New York, will be married at the 
Hotel Astor on June 11, according to a 
recent announcement. Miss Jacobstein 
is a graduate of the New York Univer- 
sity Law School and has been practising 
the law for two years. 





Detroit String Quartet in Recital at 
Ann Arbor 


ANN ARBOR, MicH., April 29.—The 
University School of Music _pre- 
sented, in complimentary recital, the De- 


troit String Quartet on April 20. An 
audience estimated at 3000 persons gave 
the Detroit musicians an enthusiastic 
reception. The quartet, which is com- 
posed of Ilya Scholnik, first violin; Wil- 
liam Grafing King, second violin; Her- 
man Kolodkin, viola, and Philip Abbas, 
‘cello, all members of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, gave fine performances of the 
Mozart Quartet, No. 21, in D; the Ter- 
zetto, Op. 74, by Dvorak, and several 
shorter compositions. 
MARTEN TEN Hoor. 


Acclaim Choral Singing at Niagara Falls 

NIAGARA FALLs, N. Y., April 29.—The 
last of the Open Rehearsals this season 
by the ensemble groups of this city was 


given on April 24 at Howard Hall. The 
program was entirely’ choral. The 
Women’s Chorus sang numbers. by 


Palestrina, Handel, Schubert, Borodine, 
Ireland. Schumann and others, includ- 
ing a “Song from the Persian” by John 
Pierce Lang of this city. The Men’s 
Chorus gave Gustav Holst’s “Dirge for 
Two Veterans,” Bantock’s “Lucifer in 
Starlight” and “Piper o’ Dundee” and 


Songs from the Greek 
Both choruses joined in 
three numbers, an excerpt from “The 
Mastersingers,” Elgar’s “Go Song of 
Mine,” and Bantock’s “On Himalay.” 
In quality of program and performance 
a decided improvement was shown, and 
the interest of the members of the or- 
ganizations and of the public here con- 
tinues to grow. F. A. LIDBURY. 


MANY ARTISTS JOIN IN 
SPRING EXODUS TO EUROPE 


Elgar’s Five 
Anthology. 





Kreisler and McCormack Sail on Same 
Ship—Gabrilowitsch Also Goes 
Abroad 


The past week again brought the de- 
parture of many well-known artists for 
the summer concert season abroad. 
Harold Bauer, pianist, sailed on the 
Aquitania for England. Within the next 
few weeks he will give recitals in Lon- 
don and Paris. During October and 
September he is scheduled for a tour of 
Holland, the English provinces and the 
Scandinavian countries. On the same 
ship sailed Fritz Kreisler, violinist, ac- 
companied by his wife. They will spend 
the most of the summer abroad resting. 
John McCormack, tenor, was also a pas- 
senger on the Aquitania, but he sails 
purely for rest and travel. 

Among the passengers on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam were Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony, and 
his wife Clara Clemens, contralto, who 
is to sing at the Munich festival. Mar- 
guerite Namara, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, sailed on the Homeric 
for London where she will give several 
concerts before going to France and Italy 
for the remainder of the summer. 

On the Paris sailed Mrs. Dorothy Ben- 
jamin Caruso and her daughter Gloria. 
They will visit Paris before going to 
the villa of the late tenor near Florence 
for the summer. Mrs. Caruso will de- 
vote much of her time to settling the 
estate of her husband. Louise Berat, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, returned to France on the 
Rochambeau. 

Tandy MacKenzie, Hawaiian tenor, 
left for San Francisco during the week 
to embark there for his native island 
where he will be heard in a series of 
summer recitals. He will return in 
September for a tour of the Southwest. 
Paul Listermann, a member of the Metro- 
nolitan Opera orchestra, sailed on the 
Hansa for Hamburg to spend the sum- 
mer in Germany. 





Earle Laros and Forrest Free in Recital 
in Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, PaA., April 29.—Earle 
Laros, pianist, and Forrest Free, bari- 
tone, gave a recital on April 26 before 
a large audience in Fahnestock Hall, 
under the auspices of the Buyers’ Club 
of the Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart 
Store. Mr. Laros, versatile in interpreta- 
tion and skillful in technique, played 
classic numbers, a Chopin group, and 
some modern compositions. Especially 
beautiful was his performance of Gluck’s 
Melody, arranged by Sgambati. Mr. 
Free possesses a voice of great promise. 
His middle register is of great sweetness, 
his enunciation is excellent, and he sings 
with much feeling. 

Mrs. 





WILBUR F. HARRIS. 
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PLAINFIELD, N. J., April 
Mills, baritone, with his accompanist, 
Harold Genther, gave a recital at the 
High School Auditorium for the benefit of 
the Women’s Union Christian Colleges 
in the Orient, on the evening of April 24. 
Mr. Mills created a decidedly favorable 
impression by the charm of his voice and 
his musicianly style. His varied pro- 
gram included songs and arias in French, 
German and Italian and two groups sung 
in English. 





Walter Mills Plainfield, 


27.—Walter 





Galli-Curci Sings in Dallas 

DALLAS, TEx., April 29.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci assisted by Manuel Beren- 
guer, flautist, and Homer Samuels, 
pianist, sang at the Fair Park Co- 
liseum on April 17, under the Mac- 
Donald-Mason Management. An audi- 
ence of more than 3600 persons greeted 
the artists. Mme. Galli-Curci’s ease of 
manner and lovely tone quality roused 
enthusiasm and constant demands for 
encores more than ten numbers being 
added to the program. Mr. Samuels was 
applauded both as accompanist and as 
composer of one of the songs, and Mr. 
Berenguer’s flute solos were also success- 
ful. CorA E, BEHRENDS. 


YSAYE FORCES END 
MOST ACTIVE YEAR 


Tours Take Symphony to More 
Than Thirty Cities—Local 
Clubs’ Programs 
By Philip Werthner 
Whscergsnicss April 29.—The Cincin- 

nati Symphony gave its closing con- 
cert on April 22 amid great enthusiasm. 
The last number in which Eugene Ysaye 
led his forces was the “Mastersingers” 
Overture, and it was given a great per- 
formance with remarkable climaxes. Mr. 
Ysaye was called out, and greeted by 
the audience rising, and by a fanfare 
from the orchestra, also standing. 

This has been the most active season 
the orchestra has even known. On its 
out-of-town trips it has visited more 
than thirty other cities, in many of which 
two or more concerts were given, and 
a number of return engagements were 
filled. At its concerts here such artists 
as Margaret Matzenauer, Frieda Hempel, 
Pablo Casals, Yolanda Méré, and Paul 
Althouse appeared. On its tours solo- 
ists were frequently taken from the or- 
chestra. The only notable omission 
from the programs was the music of 
Richard Strauss. 

At the last concert no symphony was 


played, but its place was taken by the 

great Brahms Violin Concerto, in which 

the concertmeister, Emil Heermann, 
, 


played the solo part with flawless tech- 
nique and a great deal of feeling. The 
concert opened with the ever-new “Magic 
Flute” Overture, which was played ad- 
mirably. Two novelties for orchestra 
were given—the Symphonic Paraphrase 
“Macbeth” by S. Dupuis and the “Kirm- 
esse” by Jaques-Dalcroze. Both are 
skilfully-written works, but need a dia- 
gram to be understood. This leads one 
back to the old question, should music 
try to depict something extraneous, or 
should it be beautiful in itself? Near 
the close of the concert the hall and 
stage were almost totally darkened and 
the orchestra played the overture to 
“Parsifal,’ presumably in imitation of 
Bayreuth where the orchestra is not seen 
at all. It was a fitting concert to close 
a successful season. 

The Orpheus Club gave its last regu- 
lar concert before a crowded house at 
the Emery. The singing of the club 
again showed excellent tone-shading, but 
the program could have been more varied 
to be effective. The soloist was Alma 
Beck, contralto, who again sang in her 
own home town after a tour in New 
York and the East. She sang two 
groups of songs besides an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah,” and showed great 
advancement in artistic conception. 

The Orpheus Club repeated, on April 
24, its program of April 21, but had as 
soloist, Mrs. Will Evans of Cincinnati, 
contralto, who sang with considerable 
verve, and was compelled to respond to 
an encore. 

The Matinée Musical 
Hamilton County Golf Club gave a con- 
cert for its active members only. Those 
who appeared on the program were Amy 
Jonap. violinist: Lillian Kreimer and 
Mrs. Winans, pianists; Beatrice Chipp- 
man- Williams and _ Alice Gardner, 
singers. 

An organ recital under the auspices 
of the College of Music was given on 
April 25 at the East High School. Al- 
though the weather was not very favor- 
able, there was a large audience and the 
recitalist, Charles Heinroth of Pitts- 
burgh, gave an enlightening program, 
and showed off a fine instrument by 
some fine playing. 


Club at the 





Make Awards in Northern Iowa Schools’ 
Music Contest 


Mason City, IowA, April 29.—With a 
number of orchestras, bands and choruses 
from northern Iowa in attendance, the 
North Central Musical Association held 
its annual contest at Garner recently. 
First honors went to the orchestra, band 
and chorus of Clear Lake. Garner won 
second place in the chorus class, and first 
markings in strictly chorus work. Bel- 
mond won second place in both orchestra 
and band contests. The opera house was 
filled and standing room was at a pre- 
mium. These meetings are doing much 
to raise the standard of music in the 
Iowa schools. BELLE CALDWELL. 
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TORONTO FEATURES 
CHORAL FESTIVALS 


New Work by Cyril Jenkins 
Sung—Heifetz Appears 
in Recital 


By William J. Bryant 


TORONTO, CAN., April 29.—The annual 
spring festival of the Toronto Oratorio 
Society comprised three concerts on 
April 24 and 25, and was a great success 
from an artistic point of view, although 
the attendance for some unaccountable 
reason, was not what it should have 
been. The chorus of 234 voices, under 
the capable leadership of Dr. Edward 
Broome, did effective work and was well 
supported by the Cleveland Orchestra 
under the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff. 


“Ode to the West Wind,” a new work 
by Cyril Jenkins, English composer, was 
a feature of the first concert, and the 
composer, who had come from England 
in time for the perfor mance, was called 
to the platform and given a warm wel- 
come. Somervell’s “To the Vanguard” 
was also in this program, and smaller 
numbers were “OQ Wert Thou in the Cold 


Blast” and “My Love Is Like a Red, Red 
Rose.” Alice Gentle, assisting artist, 
sang several solos with charm, and 


Winifred Henderson Thomas was the so- 
prano soloist in “To the Vanguard.” 

The Cleveland Orchestra gave an in- 
teresting program at the matinée on 
April 25, including the “Finlandia” poem 
of Sibelius, the prelude to Saint-Saéns’ 
“Deluge,” two movements of Brahms’ 
Second Symphony. Louis Edlin played 
the v iolin solo in the prelude to the “Del- 
uge” in excellent style. As a prelimi- 
nary the orchestra under the direction 
of Arthur Shepherd, the assistant con- 
ductor, played portions of ten composi- 
tions, for the benefit of 300 children en- 
gaged in the final of a musical memory 
test. 

The orchestra also delighted the audi- 
ence in the evening in a fine interpret a- 


tion of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony and of Wagner’s “Voices of the 
. Ma , . . . 

Forest.” The audience insisted on a 


repetition of Grainger’s “Morris Dance.” 
Miss Gentle was in excellent voice, and 
sang her numbers in engaging manner. 


She was repeated'y recalled. The choir 
was heard to advantage in Stanford’s 
“At the Abbey Gate,” Cyril Jenkins’ 
“Ode to the West Wind,” and an &a cap- 
pella number. 

The annual Festival of the Lilies was 
successfully given in Massey Hall by a 
children’s chorus of 500 voices under the 
leadeship of Duncan McKenzie, super- 
visor of music in Toronto public schools. 
A large audience acclaimed the sing- 
ers. “Christ the Lord is Risen To-day,” 
“The World Itself is Blithe and Gay,” 
“Summer is Icumen In,” “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air” and other numbers 
were sung in excellent manner. A 
Basque lullaby was particularly effec- 
tive, and the popular “Maple Leaf For- 
ever” was sung with fervor. An orches- 
tra selected from high and public schools 
of Toronto, assisted by local musicians, 
was heard in instrumental music. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, when he ap- 
peared at Massey Hall on April 18, was 
given a warm welcome. Opening with 
the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole”’ and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” he 
presented an interesting program. Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff proved an admirable ac- 
companist. The concert was under the 
local management of I. E. Suckling. 

The fourth annual concert of the 
Quarrington Operatic Society at Massey 
Hall attracted a large audience. The 
opera excerpts were a portion of the last 
act of “Rigoletto,” part of the second act 
of “Fra Diavolo,” and the sextet from 
“Lucia.” L. Taylor, Miss E. Bedggood, 
Miss E. Fraser, Rance Quarrington and 
James Farley appeared in the “Rigo- 
letto” music. Miss Bedggood was the 
Zerlina in the “Fra Diavolo” excerpt, 
and also appeared in the “Lucia” sextet 
with Amy McLarne, Mr. Taylor, Mr. 
Farley, Mr. Quarrington and A. Wilson. 
“In a Monastery Garden” for stringed 
instruments and men’s voices was given 
with James Quarrington as the vocal 
soloist. Harold Swain as ’cellist, and J. 
Van Vogt as violinist. Katherine Mac- 
donald, contralto, was heard to advan- 
tage. The program was wound up by 
the ballet “The Queen of Sheba” in 
which the principals were Clara Flint, 
Muriel Lee, James Quarrington and 
Harold Swain. An orchestra of twenty 
pieces played effectively. 

In a musical competition at Bathurst 
Street Methodist Church, singers com- 
peted for three prizes, which were won 
by Doris Richardson. Harold Norman 
and Ella Norman. The judges were H. 
M. Fletcher, William Armstrong and 
Donald Linden. 





St. [youis Activities 
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St.Douis.Mo. Apr. 29. 

Members of the University Musical 
Research Club recently gave a very in- 
teresting concert at the Soldan High 
School. 

Gatty Sellars, English organist, as- 
sisted by Singe Hagen, tenor, recently 
presented two delightful programs at the 
Centenary Methodist Church, under the 
auspices of the local chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano of Chi- 
cago, while passing through this city 
between concerts, stopped off for a small 
informal recital at the home of one of 
her friends. Her lovely lyric voice was 
at its best in a group by old Italian 
masters, a French group and a number 
of songs in English. 





Hortense and Charles Nordman ap- 
peared in a recital of highly artistic 


music at Vandervoort Music Hall. Mme. 
Nordman, a pupil of Eugenia Getner, has 
an agreeable voice, and was ably ac- 
companied by her husband. 

John Alden Carpenter’s Sonata for 
violin and piano was admirably played by 
Bertha Kribben, now at the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, and Agatha Haenel, of this 
city, pianist, on April 21, at the Artists’ 
Guild. The program with numbers by 
both artists was extremely interesting. 

Thomas Wilfred, lute player, gave a 
delightful program on April 12, before 
a large audience at the Wednesday Club. 


His folk-songs and the unusual lute 
music were most entertaining. 
Edgar L. McFadden, of the Kroeger 


School of Music, recently presented one 
of his pupils, Edith Wright Gordon, 
twelve years of age, in a program at the 
Hamilton Avenue Christian Church. 
She showed great talent. Lenore Rie- 
mann, soprano, assisted. 

Mrs. Frank Sachs and Helen Block, 
pupils of Lillian Kauffman, gave an ar- 
tistic interpretation of Cadman’s “Sayo- 


nara” at the Columbian Club, on April 
11, before a large audience. 

Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was sung at 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church on 
April 13 by a massed chorus drawn from 
many of the church choirs in the city, 
and conducted by William M. Jenkins, 
with Vernor Henschie at the organ. The 
audience completely filled the church. 
Solo and concerted numbers were ad- 
mirably interpreted. Among the city 
vocalists who sang were: Helen Traubel 
Carpenter, Mrs. Karl Kimmel, Rose 
Mortimer, Mrs. O. T. Covington, Olga 
Hambuechen, Thelma Haymen, Edward 
Baker, J. Glenn Lee, Oliver Smith, Ray- 
mond Koch, Dr. J. J. Kessler, Edward 
Holscher, John A. Rohan, Frank Spahn 
and E. O. Sweetster. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Spring Engagements for Emily Stokes 
Hagar 
Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano, has 


been engaged as one of the soloists at 
this year’s Bach Festival at Bethlehem, 
Pa., where she will appear on May 27. 
During the month of April she has been 
extremely active, her engagements in- 
cluding a private musicale at German- 
town, Pa., on April 22, the annual con- 
cert of the Chambers Wylie Church in 
Philadelphia on April 24, a reception 


and musicale on April 25, two appear- 
ances the following day, singing for the 
Rotarians at Bethlehem at noon and in 
the evening as soloist with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Male Chorus, John T. Wat- 
kins, conductor. On May 1, Mrs. Hagar 
is to be soloist at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary meeting of the Music Super- 
visors at the Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 


delphia, on May 2 she sings for the We. 
Philadelphia Music Association, on Ma 
4 she is to be soloist in the Frankfo, 
Glee Club’s performance of Sulliva: 
“Golden Legend,” on May 6 she gives 
recital at the Bellevue-Stratford, on M: 
8 she will sing with the Concordia 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and on May 19 s 
appears in concert at Camden, N. J. 





Survey of Brooklyn's Week 





By W. R. McADAM, Brooklyn Representative of Musical America, 1305 Park Place. 
Tel, 1615 Decatur 
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VERY satisfactory sailed of 

“Rigoletto” was given by the Brook- 
lyn Opera Company at the Opera House 
of the Brooklyn Academy on April 26. 
The audience was a large one and en- 
thusiasm ran high. Vincente Ballester as 
Rigoletto, Rogolio Baldrich as the Duke, 
and Maria Caselotti as Gilda were effec- 
tive in the interpretation of these rdles. 


Other members of the cast were Italo 
Picchi as Sparafucile, Elinor Marlo as 
Maddalena, Alma Keller as Giovanna and 
Vito Moscato as Monterone. Gaetano 
Dell ’Orefice directed. 

The forty-fourth season of the Apollo 
Club concluded with a concert which at- 
tracted one of the largest audiences of 
the year at the Opera House of the 
Academy on April 26. Anna Case, as 
assisting artist, was warmly greeted, and 
the club’s program under the baton of 
Dr. John Hyatt Brewer also excited en- 
thusiasm. Alfred Boyce assisted at the 
piano and William A. Thayer at the or- 
gan. The club sang “Our Motto,” com- 
posed by the founder, Dudley Buck; 
Bartholomew’s “Call of the Spring,” and 
many other numbers, and showed finely- 
balanced tonal quality, virility and 
power, and delicate shading. Songs by 
Handel, Curran, Foster, Rubinstein, Far- 
ley, Spross and others were sung by Miss 
Case, whose artistic charm and striking 
personality made these numbers distinc- 
tive. 

Brahms’ “Lullaby,” Forsythe’s “Old 
King Cole,” Rogers’ “But—They Didn’t,” 
Mohr’s “Creation’s Hymn,” and “The 
Song of the Timber Trail” were notable 
on the club’s program. 

Marie Thomas, Welsh contralto, as- 
sisted by Justin Williams, pianist ap- 
peared at the Music Hall of the Academy 
on April 24 in a recital which was a pro- 
nounced success artistically. Mrs. 
Thomas sang tastefully in rich tone and 
with good range a program which in- 
cluded arias from ‘“Gioconda” and 
“Prophéte”; ballads by Franz, Homer, 
Gilberté, Lalo, Chaminade, and Ronald, 
and old Welsh and Irish airs, and there 
were several encores. Mr. Williams con- 
tributed piano solos with power and well- 
developed technique, and also played the 
accompaniments. 

A cordial welcome was given the Arion 
Singing Society in its attractive spring 
concert at the Academy on April 26. 
Gustave L. Graef guided artistically the 
combined Arion Male Chorus, consisting 
of seventy-five voices, and the Arion 
Ladies’ Chorus. Agreeable tone and good 
balance of the voices characterized the 
work of the choir. Assisting the Arion 
Society were Carl Schlegel, baritone, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Oscar 
Ziegler, pianist, and Harry Rowe Shelley, 
composer. 

“Das Deutsches Lied” by Fassbander 
and numbers by Jungst. Wohlgemuth, 
Heinrichs, Nevin and Shelley (“The Cop- 
pah Moon,” with the composer at the pi- 
ano) were given by the Men’s Chorus, 
and compositions by Leoncavallo and 
Gelbke, and an arrangement of “Liege 
Street Song” by Tavlor, comprised the 
numbers by the Ladies’ Chorus. 

The art and ability of Mr. Zeigler were 





Three Opera Companies Are to Have 


TTT 


HE principal feature of Morgan 

Kingston’s work as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company this season 
was his appearance in presentations of 
“Walkiire” with no German artist in the 
cast. Now that the close of the Metro- 
politan releases the tenor from his duties 
there, he is preparing to go on tour 
with the Scotti Grand Opera Company 
on May 1. Following this engagement, 
he will go to Ravinia Park, in Chicago, 
on June 17. There the season opens on 
June 24. In the weeks which will inter- 


Morgan Kingston as Member in Year 
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vene before its close on Labor Day a 
new chapter of special significance is to 
be written into the history of this insti- 
tution. Ravinia is to have its first taste 
not only of opera in German but of Ger- 
man opera. There Mr. Kingston will 
sing in “Tristan” and “Lohengrin,” as 
well as “Walkiire.” 

Again on the conclusion of the Ravinia 
season the Scotti Company will enlist 
Mr. Kingston. From this tour he will 
return directly to the Metropolitan for a 
twenty-three-week season. 


he is thus booked solidly up to May, 1923. 
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Altogether, 
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seein appreciated in solos by Lisz: 
Strauss, and others. 
artistically a group including ‘Dahein 
by Kaun, 
by Hildach. The “Hallelujah Chorus” 
from “The Messiah” was sung by th 
combined choruses. 

A program of genuine artistic worth 
comprised the last in a series of fou 
recitals given by the faculty of the Stuy- 
vesant Heights School of Music on Apri! 
27. The faculty including Ellen Nelson- 
Anderson and Edna Wyckoff, pianists, an 
Frances Christmas, ’cellist, were assisted 
by Emma Williams, contralto, and Harry 
H. Whittaker, accompanist. Thoughtfui- 
ness and sincerity and a good technique, 
were reflected in Mrs. Anderson’s playing 
of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 13; Chopin’s 
Polonaise in A, Debussy’s Arabesque i: 
E, and Moszkowski’s “La Jongleuse.” 
Brahms’ Sonata in E Minor, Op. 38, and 
Sonata No. 2, Op. 58, were played by 
Miss Christmas with flexibility, good tone 
and intelligence. Miss Wyckoff was ac 
companist. Miss Williams sang in rich 
and sympathetic tone “My Heart at Th) 
Sweet Voice,” Scott’s “The Old Road” 
and “Time’s Garden,” and other music 
and encores had to be given. 





Masque with Music Given for Benefit 
of Voice-Training Fund 

For the benefit of the Voice Training 
Scholarship Fund, a Masque written }) 
Lady Alix Egerton, with incidental mu- 
sis on the harp by Beatrice Weller, was 
performed at the Booth Theater, New 
York, on the afternoon of April 21. The 
roles were sustained by Dagmar Perkins, 
of the National Association for Amer 
can Speech; Eleaor Stark, Millicent Bar 
nard, Elizabeth Merchant, Mary Gellatly 
Collins, Helen Barber, Mary Whytlaw, 
Nanette Streit, Georgabell Bickley, 
Leonard Doyle, George Waterfall, Hugh 
Jackson and Henry Stewart. May 5S. 
Yeomans is chairman of the Debutant: 
Committee, which includes: Helen Ford, 
Dorothy Morrill, Margaret Ramsey, 
Elizabeth Merchant, Charlotte Church, 
Katherine Boston, Ammis Yeomans, Mi! 
licent Barnard, Dorothy Achelis, Susa: 
Coppell, Juliette Longfellow, Lispenar( 
Seabury, Eleanor Hubbard, Etheldreda 
Seabury, Catherine Bull and Miss Brush 

The committee of those active in fur- 
thering this cause include James M 
Beck, Dr. J. P. McComas, Winthro) 
Ames, Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, Otto H. 
Kahn, Samuel Arthur King, Mrs. Joh 
F. Lyons, Mrs. William Belknap, John 
Voorhis, John C. Freund, editor ot 
MusicAL AMERICA; Mrs. Edward Mc- 
Vickar, Prof. William T. Brewster, |): 
A. Lyons, Mrs. William Blair Perkins, 
Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, W. Forbes 
Morgan. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is Miss Perkins. 





Bernice Mershon to Sing “Carmen” with 


Montreal Company 


Bernice Mershon, contralto, has bee! 
engaged as guest artist with the Mo. 
treal Grand Opera Company, to appear 
in the title réle of “Carmen.” Miss 
Mershon was heard in this réle wit! 
the French Opera Company in New () 
leans before going to France, where 
also sang it under the direction of Pa 
Vidal of the Opéra Comique, Paris. 





Berimen Plays at “Mail” Concert 
Ernesto Ber’men was the pianist 
the Evening Mail concert at the De Wit! 


Clinton High School on April 23. Greet 
by a capacity audience, he was 
splendid form and played works 


Ponce, Albeniz, MacDowell, La Forge a 
Liszt with artistic style. In spite of | 
longed applause, he gave no extras. 





St. Louis to Hear Virginia Rea 


Two concerts will be given by Virgi 
Rea, coloratura soprano, in East 
Louis and St. Louis, respectively, on } 
16 and May 17. She will present ar 
from “Rigoletto, ” “Hamlet” and “Ro! 
et Juliette,” as well as songs by Decré 
Hahn, Delibes and others. 


Mr. Schlegel sa: ¢ 
“A Star” by Graef, and “Lenz” 
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Adoption of Standards for Teachers 


fl AUUVGANEATAES ETE 


ALAMAZOO, MICH., April 29.— 

Standardization of preparation and 
qualifications of music teachers, co- 
operation of private teachers and public 
school music supervisors, and the grant- 
ing of credits for music work by edu- 
cational institutions were the principal 
subjects of discussion at the sixth an- 
nual convention of the Michigan Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, held in this city 
on April 25, 26, 27, under the auspices 
of the Kalamazoo Musical Society. 
Nearly 200 delegates from fifty-six state 
music clubs, representing a total mem- 
bership of 4700, attended the conven- 
tion. 

In her official report, Mrs. Elmer 
James Ottaway of Port Huron, presi- 
dent, reported that eighteen new clubs 
had been added to the Federation, and 
that during the past season twenty-five 
successful Music Memory contests, in 
which a total of 6000 contestants had 
taken part, had been conducted through- 
out the state. In the district contest 
centering at Port Huron use was made 
of the radio in broadcasting the tests. 
The president also reported the success 
of the Michigan Composers’ Competition 
conducted by the Federation. From a 
total of forty-four manuscripts sub- 
mitted, the Federation selected as prize 
winners two compositions by Andrew C. 
Haigh of Detroit, a song, Ariette, and 
a piano solo, Sonata Fantasia; a song, 
“Regrets,” by Charles E. Roat of Battle 
Creek, and an anthem, “Not Unto Us, 
0 Lord,” by Mrs. Elva Donaldson of 
Grand Rapids. Mr. Roat’s song has a 
‘cello obbligato. 


To Assist Students 


Grand Rapids delegates, representing 
the St. Cecilia Music Society of that 
city, reported at the Wednesday morn- 
ing session the success of a Music Loan 
Scholarship plan, by means of which 
deserving advanced students were as- 
sisted in finishing their music education. 
The Federation heartily endorsed the 
plan and urged individual clubs to un- 
dertake some such venture for the com- 
ing year. 

A resolutions was passed by the con- 
vention requesting the State Superin- 
tendent of Education to urge music su- 
pervisors throughout the state to initiate 
music memory contests. 

The convention also went on record 
as favoring music “record” drives to be 
conducted by county libraries for the 
benefit of rural schools, the intention 
being that these records should be so 
used as to serve as a course in music 
appreciation. 


Test for Teachers Advocated 


At a complimentary luncheon, at 
which the local Musical Society was 
host, the delegates were urged by Mr. 
Harper C. Maybee, Director of Music 
at the Western State Normal College, 
to work in the interests of legislation 
which would require adequate music 
preparation for all persons who desired 


rerenrnnet MITT 


Urgent Call Brings Cyril Jen- 
kins Across Atlantic 


TORONTO, CAN., April 
Cyril Jenkins, English composer, 
arrived in Toronto on April 24, 
just two hours before the final re- 
hearsal of his “Ode to the West 
Wind,” which was sung by the 
Oratorio Society at its annual con- 
cert, the same night. He brought 
with him the massive manuscript 
score for the orchestra. Mr. Jen- 
kins mailed the music for the cho- 
ral composition some weeks ago 
from London, and this manuscript 
arrived in time for rehearsals, but 
the score for the Cleveland Or- 
chestra was shipped by another 
boat. Eight days before the con- 
cert it had not arrived in America. 
An urgent cable to Mr. Jenkins 
informed him of the fact, and, 
rather than disappoint his To- 
ronto admirers, he packed the 
manuscript, caught a steamer at 
Liverpool and arrived in Montreal 
the day before the performance 
and in Toronto the day it was to 
be given. This was the American 
premiére of the work. 

WILLIAM J. BRYANS, 


29.— 
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Urged at Michigan Clubs’ Convention 


TTT MMU 
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to teach music in the. state, and which 
would grant a certificate of fitness to 
private teachers who had met these re- 
quirements. 

Howard Clarke Davis of New York 
City, Federation Chairman of Public 
School Music and a representative of 
the National Academy of Music, ad- 
vocated a system of examinations which 
would serve to check up on the work 
of the private teacher, and thus stimu- 
late teachers to live up to the best mu- 
sical standards. 


Plea for Music Credits 


At the afternoon meeting, held at the 
Western State Normal College, John W. 
Beattie, Music Supervisor in the Grand 
Rapids Public Schools, urged the Fed- 
eration to take steps to secure recogni- 
tion of music credits in entrance require- 
ments of the leading colleges of the 
country. 

Several concerts were given for the 
entertainment of the delegates. The 


program on Tuesday evening featured 
Marian Struble, violinist, and Doris 
Howe, contralto, both of the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., win- 
ners in the State Young Artists’ Con- 
test conducted during the past season 
by the Federation. The delegates were 
the guests on Wednesday evening at a 
concert given by the Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony, C. Z. Bronson, conducter, and 
the Kalamazoo Musical Society. At the 
final session of the Federation on Thurs- 
day evening a program was given by 
Devora Nadworney, mezzo-soprano, and 
Enrique Ros, pianist, winners in the 
National Federation Young Artists’ Con- 
test. 

The present officers of the Federa- 
tion, who will continue to serve for an- 
other year, are Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, 
president; Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens, De- 
troit, first vice-president; Mrs. F. D. 
Robertson, Grand Rapids, second vice- 
president; Mrs. H. M. Snow, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Harry Bacher, Ann Ar- 
bor, corresponding secretary; Mabel 
Larson, Calumet, treasurer, and Mrs. 
T. O. Leonard, Detroit, historian. 

At the invitation of the Port Huron 
delegates, the next convention of the 
Federation will be held in that city. 

MARTEN TEN Hoor. 





SAN JOSE CHOIR SINGS 


Students in Annual “Messiah” Perform- 
ance—Undergraduates’ Recitals 


SAN JOSE, CAL. April 29.—The 
seventh annual performance of “The 
Messiah” at the College of the Pacific 
was given on Easter Sunday afternoon 
before the usual capacity audience. It 
was the most satisfying choral produc- 
tion ever given by the college students. 
Charles Dennis, acting-dean of the Con- 
servatory, conducted the performance, 
This was his first appearance in this ca- 
pacity with the College Chorus and Or- 
chestra, his previous work in this line 
having been with the A Cappella Choir, 
an exceptionally fine choral organization. 

Mr: Dennis, who proved thoroughly 
efficient, introduced a number of innova- 
tions in the way of previously unsung 
choruses and solos, and a new seating 
arrangement for the chorus and orches- 
tra which had a very beneficial effect 
upon the tonal balance of the two organi- 
zations, the orchestra being placed at a 
much lower level than the chorus. 

Mima B. Montgomery, soprano; Nella 
Rogers, contralto; Hugh Williams, 
tenor, and Margaret Argall, basso, were 
the soloists. Mr. Williams, who made 
his local début on this occasion, left a 
decidedly favorable impression. He has 
a fine voice, and sings with a keen appre- 
ciation of dramatic values. All the solo 
work was of an unusually high order. 
The orchestra, assisted by Myrtle Shafer 
at the organ, and Jessie S. Moore at the 
piano, made the accompaniments inter- 
esting. 

The annual series of undergraduate 
recitais at the Pacific Conservatory 
proved most interesting. The senior 
recitals are now under way, and Ardis 
Carter, soprano; Virginia Short, violin- 
ist, and Florence Togni and Bernice 
Stratton, pianist, have given excellent 
programs. 

Several choral works were presented 
in the various churches on Easter 
Sunday. MARJORY M. FISHER. 


Greeley, Col., Philharmonic Orchestra 
Surveys Ten Years’ Progress 
GREELEY, CoL., April 30.—The sixth 
and last concert of the Sunday afternoon 
series by the Greeley Philharmonic Or- 
chestra was given on April 9. The event 
marked the tenth year of the existence 
of this organization. A community pro- 
ject, the orchestra was. organized 
through the efforts of J. C. Kendel, Dr. 
H. W. Barnard, and Morris Rathbun. 
None of the players receive compensa- 
tion, nor does the conductor, John 
Clark Kendel. Six concerts are given 
annually, a nominal admission fee being 
charged. The officers for the current 
year were: Stanley Riley, president of 
the board of directors; Mrs. Gertrude 
Clark, vice-president, and Evelyn 
Olinger, secretary; Herbert Aspinwall, 
treasurer, and Helen Conner. 
JOSEPHINE K. KENDEL. 











Following her appearances in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, Grace 
Kerns was heard this week in concerts 
at Lynn, Mass., and Danbury, Conn. 
Other engagements for the month will 
be with the Choral Society in Port 
Chester, N. Y., a recital on Staten Island, 
and at the Keene, N. H., Music Festival. 


GODOWSKY IN LONG BEACH 


Choral Societies and Quartet, with As- 
sisting Artists, Heard 


LONG BEACH, CAL., April 29.—Leopold 
Godowsky was presented in recital at 
the Municipal Auditorium on April 11, 
before an audience of over 2,000 persons, 
including several hundreds of students 
and music teachers. The program 
opened with Schumann's “Sym- 
phonie Studies,” played with perfect 
technique. The second group comprised 
five Chopin compositions, including the 
Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58, a wonderful 
interpretation being given the “Marche 
Funebre.” A third group of eight num- 
bers included Henselt-Godowsky’s “If I 
were a Bird,” “March Wind,” by Mac- 
Dowell, and “Venezio e Napoli,” by 
Liszt. 

Lillian Bowles, operatic soprano, was 
soloist with the Long Beach Choral- 
Oratorio Society, on April 4, singing the 
“Pagliacci Ballatella” and “Springtime 
of Love,” by Moszkowski. Her singing 
pleased the audience, and she gave sev- 
eral encores. Incidental solos were given 
by Walter Lesh and Robert Edmonds. 

The Lyric Club, William Conrad Mills, 
conductor, gave a benefit concert for St. 
Matthew’s Church on April 5. The en- 
semble work was excellent. The soloists 
were Mrs. George W. Zeigler, Mrs Be- 
atrice Van Gundy and Mrs. Douglas 
Mahlin. Pauline Farquhar, pianist, the 
assisting artist, gave a brilliant reading 
of Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnol,” 
and a Nocturne for the Left Hand by 
Scriabine. 

The Beverly Quartet, comprising Mrs. 
Geo. A. Brown, soprano; Mrs. E. E. 
Tincher, contralto; T. P. Romanes, 
tenor, and L. A. Williams, baritone, re- 
cently fulfilled engagements at Virginia 
Country Club, Huntington Park, and 
Santa Ana. L. D. Frey is the conductor 
and Mrs. Paul Hennel, accompanist, of 
the organization. 

Mrs. A. M. Griaecs. 





Three Chicago Opera Performances in 
Denver 

DENVER, April 29.—The Chicago Opera 
Association finished a season of three 
performances of opera here last evening. 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Thais” and 
“Tannhiuser” were the works presented, 
and in these practically all of the fore- 
most singers of the company appeared. 
“Tannhauser,” with Rosa Raisa, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Edward Johnston, and 
Joseph Schwarz in the cast, attracted a 
capacity house. “Thais,” with Mary 
Garden in fine spirts in the title-rdle, 
was the second strongest attraction, 
while “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” which 
opened the season, with Edith Mason, 
Lucien Muratore, and Georges Baklanoff 
as the principals, was the weakest in 
point of box-office receipts. Giorgio 
Polacco, who conducted only the opening 
performance, received an ovation from 
the audience eaualing the demonstration 
given any individual singer of the com- 
pany. A consistently high standard was 
maintained in the work of the company 
—principals, chorus and orchestra—and 
in the stage settings, which were uncom- 
monly beautiful. Robert Slack was the 
local manager of the season. Guarantors 
of the $43,000 fund necessary to secure 
the Chicago comvany for these three per 
formances will be assessed something less 
than one-half of their pledges. 
JOHN C. WILCOX. 





HAIL LOCAL WORKS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Music Composed for Grove 
Plays Featured—Full 


List of Concerts 


By Charles A, Guitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 29.—Mu- 
sic written by local composers for the 
Grove plays of the Bohemian Club was 
featured at the Fourth Popular Audi- 
torium Concert, given by the munici- 
pality on April 20. The composers di- 
rected their respective works. Wallace 
Sabin’s Prelude to “St. Patrick of Tara” 
proved tuneful and well constructed, 
Eugene Blanchard’s “Hunting Song” 
yas animated and characteristic, the 
“Russian Dance” of Ulderico Marcelli 
was rhythmic and spirited, and Uda 
Waldrop’s “Wanderer” was melodious, 
and his “Dance of the Watersprites” 
delicate and sprightly. Some marked 
reminiscences of “Aida” appeared in 
the excerpts from Wm. J. McCoy’s opera 
“Egypt.” Charles F. Bulotti, as soloist, 
displayed a tenor voice of a quality 
seldom heard outside the circle of na- 
tionally known operatic and concert ar- 
tists. An orchestra of seventy-five mem- 
bers and the Berkeley Festival Chorus 
of 300 voices assisted in the concert, 
and the great municipal organ was used. 

Fearing that the dilatoriness of the 
committee appointed to raise the balance 
of the subscriptions necessary to finance 
the next symphony season might cause 
the loss of many members of the or- 
chestra, who are being offered attrac- 
tive inducements elsewhere, the board 
of governors sat in secret meeting with 
the committee on April 24, and decided 
to start tendering contracts at once. To 
complete next year’s budget $16,000 still 
remains to be collected. 

The final concert of the visiting ar- 
tists’ season fas given by Joseph 
Schwarz, baritone of the Chicago Opera 
Association, at the Civic Auditorium, 
under Selby Oppenheimer’s manage- 
ment, on Sunday afternoon, April 23, 
and attracted a large audience. Felici- 
tous interpretation of Russian songs, 
fine dramatic effects, and delicate tone 
coloring characterized Mr. Schwarz’s 
work. Gyula Ormay was a skilful* and 
sympathetic accompanist. 

The third of a series of Friday eve- 
ning performances of Gilbert and Sulli- 
ran’s light opera, “‘The Sorcerer,” which 
had not been heard here for many years, 
fas given on April 21 by the Players’ 
Club. The opera was cleverly staged 
and remarkably well acted by youthful 
and enthusiastic singers. 

Opening with Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Pa- 
thetic” Symphony, the program of the 
Zech Orchestra at California Hall, on 
April 18, included also Wagner’s “Prize 
Song,” the Introduction to Act III of 
“Lohengrin,” and the “Tannhduser” 
Overture. Although the orchestra con- 
sisted almost entirely of amateurs, its 
work displayed a degree of excellence 
seldom associated with such organiza- 
tions. Wm. F. Zech conducted. 

The Nash Ensemble, organized by 
Carolyn A. Nash, and including Orley 
See, Wenceslao Villalpando, and other 
local musicians, gave its first concert 
at the St. Francis Hotel on April 18. 
Schumann’s Quartet, Op. 47, for piano 
and strings appeared on the interesting 
program, together with groups of songs, 
a Sonata for violin of Veracini, and 
an unfamiliar Quartet, On. 44, by Wil- 
helm Hill. 

A program of songs was given at the 
Fairmont Hotel on April 20 by Lillian 
Heyer, contralto, pupil of Homer Hen- 
ley. Orley See, violinist, and Mary A. 
Leonhart, accompanist, assisted. 

Mrs. Cedric Wright, violinist, ap- 
peared as soloist with Hermann Heller’s 
California Theater Orchestra on Sun- 
day morning, April 23. In Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” she displayed tech- 
nical dexterity and a full tone which 
was occasionally marred, however, by a 
too energetic handling of the bow. The 
audience demanded two encores. Henry 
Hadley’s “Herod” Overture, which con- 
cluded the orchestral part of the pro- 
gram, was enthusiastically applauded. 


Emma Thursby Visiting in Florida 


A trip to Florida is being made by 
Emma Thursby, New York voice teacher, 
with her sister, Ina Thursby, to visit 
their brother, Louis Thursby, who has 
a place on the Indian River. They will 
return north about the end of May. 
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CHICAGOANS IN TWO 
OPERAS IN WICHITA 


Guard of Honor for Artists— 
Guarantee Fully Met by 
Receipts 


By T. L. Krebs 


WICHITA, KAN., May 1.—Two per- 
formances by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation in this city in the past week fixed 
the high water mark of the present mu- 
sical season in Wichita. The devotion to 
music and civic pride of about sixty of 
her leading citizens, under the chairman- 
manship of Richard M. Gray, made it 
possible for the people of Wichita and 
surrounding country to hear these per- 
formances of “Carmen” and “Aida,” 
which were given at the Forum on April 
21 and 22. 

Music lovers from practically all 
Kansas towns flocked to the city to hear 
the operas, some of the neighboring cities 
being represented by large delegations. 
From nearly all the larger cities of 
Oklahoma, from the Panhandle country 
of Texas, and even from Kansas City 
and other points in Missouri they came. 
Even before the opening of the box office 
for the second night’s performance, the 
sale of tickets for the operas more than 
covered the amount of the guarantee— 
a fact which augurs well for the success 
of grand opera in Wichita next season. 

The Governor of Kansas, Henry J. 
Allen, attended both performances. 
Acting Mayor W. C. Coleman, in a spe- 
cial message, urged the citizens to at- 
tend the performances, not only because 
of their great musical, artistic and edu- 
cational merit, but as a matter of civic 
pride. He pointed out the fact that 
Wichita is by far the smallest city vis- 
ited by the Chicago Grand Opera com- 
pany. 

When the artists arrived here they 
were met by a reception committee and 
a large crowd of citizens at the Union 
Station, and were escorted to the Lassen 
by a guard of honor composed of two 
troops of local boy scouts. For “Car- 
men,” the first performance, nearly 
every seat in the Forum was taken, only 
a few dozen of the higher priced seats 
being vacant. Among the audience, oc- 
cupying a box with Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
M. Gray and Governor Allen, was Lina 
Cavalieri, wife of Lucien Muratore. 

The performance of “Carmen” was 
conducted by Giorgio Polacco. Mary 
Garden, as Carmen; Mr. Muratore, as 
Don José; Georges Baklanoff, as Esca- 
milo, and Edith Mason, as Micaela, 
were warmly applauded, as was also the 
conductor, and there was an ovation for 
Miss Mason after Micaela’s final appeal 
to Don José in the camp of the smug- 
glers. 

For the performance of “Aida,” a fine 
cast included Rosa Raisa in the title- 
role; Forrest Lamont, as Radames; 
Cyrena Van Gordon, as Amneris; Gia- 
como Rimini, as Amonasro, and Virgilio 
Lazzari as Ramfis. The audience, though 
not as large as on the first night, was 
even more enthusiastic. The principals 
and conductor, Pietro Cimini, were called 
before the curtain repeatedly. 

Both performances were frequently 
marred by the well-meant but ill-timed 
applause of some of the enthusiasts who 
broke into the performance while the 
orchestra was playing, thus obliterating 
some beautiful music. In both operas 
there was excellent dancing by the corps 
de ballet. 

Mr. Gray. the moving spirit in the 
enterprise that made possible the visit 
of the Chicagoans, states that the return 
of the company to this city next season 
is almost assured. The artistic and 
financial success of the venture makes 
the guarantors eager to assume the 
financial responsibility for opera per- 
formances next season. 

Mr. Polacco told Mr. Gray that during 
the entire tour the company had nowhere 
been received more cordially than in 
Wichita. 

Merchants of the city report that busi- 
ness was specially good on Friday and 
Saturday, because of the presence of a 
large number of visitors from outside 
cities. 





BUFFALO EAGERLY 
SEEKS MORE OPERA 


Citizens Want Annual Season 
After Gallo’s Sueccess— 


Choral Concerts 

By Frank W. Balch 
BuFFALO, N. Y., May 1.—Following 
the success of Buffalo’s April week of 
grand opera, in which Mai Davis Smith 
presented the San Carlo company, many 
leading music patrons have promised 


Mrs. Smith even greater support should 
she make the opera week an annual 
venture. 

With the week of grand opera Mrs. 
Smith has brought Buffalo’s most bril- 
liant musical season to a close. In this 
season there were introduced, by her 
efforts, more noteworthy artists and 
musical organizations than at any pre- 
ceding time in the city’s musical his- 
tory. With support far above the aver- 
age, despite business depression, Mrs. 
Smith has been encouraged to make even 
more elaborate plans for next fall and 
winter, and is now working out her 
program. 

In the Harvard Glee Club’s concert on 
April 22 in Elmwood Music Hall, a rare 
artistic atmosphere was attained. The 
program included compositions by Bach, 
Handel, César Franck and other com- 





posers. Dr. Archibald T. Davison con- 
ducted. Numerous encores were given. 
The Guido Chorus of Buffalo gave 


another delightful recital recently in 
Elmwood Music Hall, the occasion being 
a benefit concert for the Greater Buffalo 
Baraca-Philathea Bible Union, and ar- 
ranged by the National American Music 
festival management. Appearing with 
the chorus were Mildred Morrow, 
soprano, and Richard Miller, tenor. Mrs. 
Morrow has a voice of pleasing quality, 
and is well versed in the art of using it. 
She gave numbers by LaForge, Gaul, 
Spross, Mrs. Beach and others, and was 
warmly acclaimed. Mr. Miller was 
heard in two groups of songs, and was 
forced almost to double his program. 
Seth Clark conducted the Chorus, which 
was heard in many numbers that taxed 
the musical skill of the members, but 
were give in admirable style. 

Buffalo’s last free organ recital under 
the auspices of the Municipal Depart- 
ment of Parks and Public Buildings, 
John Meahl, commissioner, held in April 
John Elmwood Music Hall, brought out 
another big audience, in which were 
great numbers of young music students. 
Deterred sometimes by the prices of ad- 
mission to some of the big musical events 
in Buffalo, these students throughout the 
winter have taken full advantage of the 
opportunity almost weekly of attending 
these municipal concerts. Harry W. 
Whitney, organist of the First Congre- 
gational Church, gave the _ present 
recital, and the assisting artists were 
Imovene Pritchard, soprano; Arthur D. 
Dahlstrom, baritone; Anna _ Joseffer, 
child violinist and Irwin S. Binder, ac- 
companist. 





Kochanski and Rubinstein to Make Joint 
Tour of South America 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Arthur 
Rubinstein, pianist, will begin a tour of 
South America during the early part of 


June. The tour will continue throughout 
the summer and will include separate 
and joint appearances. Mr. Kochanski 
and Mr. Rubinstein are now in Europe 
and will meet in Barcelona before the 
end of this month to complete arrange- 
ments for the South American tour be- 
fore sailing. Both artists will be heard 
in this country again next season under 
the management of George Engles. 





Re-engagements Claimed Mabel Corlew 
During April 

Mabel Corlew, soprano, who recently 
appeared as assisting artist at an or- 
chestral concert in Aeolian Hall, has 
sung at many concerts and musicales 
during the past month, including her 
fourth appearance in the Vanderbilt 
Hotel series of musicales. Miss Corlew 
filled two engagements with the Far 
Rockaway Orchestra on April 17 and 18; 
a re-engagement with the Singers Club 
in Aeolian Hall on April 20, and sang 
for the Radiophone in Newark, N. J., on 
April 27. Forthcoming engagements, 
before she returns to Chicago in June, 
will be in a benefit concert for the Brook- 
lyn Hospital and at the First Presby- 
terian Church in Greenwich, Conn. 


CHORAL CONCERTS 
ATTRACT ST. LOUIS 


Apollo, Morning and Knights 
of Columbus Clubs Give 


Programs 

By H. W. Cost 
St. Louis, April 29.—Outside of the 
numerous activities pertaining to Music 
Week, the regular field has been entirely 


occupied by Choral Concerts. The Apollo 
Club gave its final concert of the season 
at the Odeon under Charles Galloway’s 
leadership on Tuesday night of last 
week. The soloist was Merle Alcock, 
contralto, who gave several groups of 
interesting songs artistically. The mem- 
bers of the club showed fine spirit in 
their songs. 

The Morning Choral Club, also con- 
ducted by Charles Galloway presented 
its final concert on April 25. The club 
has recruited a number of young fresh 
voices, and the concert was one of 
the best the women have ever given. 
In shading, attack and interpretation, 
they showed much skill. Horatio Par- 
ker’s “The Water Fay” was admirably 
sung with Frances Alcorn, a pupil of 
Vetta Karst, as soloist. “The Sea Fairies” 
by Beach, with Mrs. H. E. M. Pasme- 
zoglu, Mrs. Chas. L. Allen and Olga 
Hambuechen as the soloists was also ex- 
cellent. The assisting artist was Marg- 
ery Maxwell, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, who was received 
with great enthusiasm. She delighted 
her audience in “Depuis le jour,” from 
“Louise” and several miscellaneous num- 
bers, singing with clear and true voice. 
Paul Friess for the club, and Katherine 
Foster for Miss Maxwell, were the ac- 
companists. 

The Knights of Columbus Choral Club 
appeared on April 25 at the Odeon. This 
was the final concert of the club’s twenty- 
first season, and its work was very in- 
teresting under the expert leadership of 
Theodore Deibels. “The Destruction of 
Gaza,” by L. de Rille was dramatically 
sung. The assisting artist was Florence 
Macbeth, who was heard in _ several 
delightfully arranged song groups and 
the Polonaise from “Mignon.” She had 
to add several extras. Esmeralda Berry- 
Mayes was at the piano for the club 
and George Roberts for Miss Macbeth. 


GAINES WORKS SUNG 
BY COLUMBUS CHOIR 


Musical Art Forces Give Four 
of Conductor’s Writings 


—Hempel in Recital 
By Helen S. Fairbanks 
CoLumBus, April 29.—Under the able 
direction of Samuel Richards Gaines, the 
Musical Art Society, a chorus of forty- 
three women, gave its semi-annual con- 


cert recently an the Elks Club. There 
was a large audience full of apprecia- 
tion for the fine program which was ex- 
cellently sung. Several of the works 
presented were by Mr. Gaines, and in- 
cluded an impressive Prologue, sung be- 
hind the curtain, as the first number; 
a lyric setting to MacDowell’s “To a 
Wild Rose” a “Midnight Carol” and “An 
Easter Alleluia.” Other works on the 
program were “Franck’s “Procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament” and works of 
Rachmaninoff, Tchaikovsky and others. 
The Musical Art Society has an enviable 
place in the affections of this city. 

Frieda Hempel, assisted by Louis P. 
Fritze, flautist, and Coenraad V. Bos, 
pianist, gave a delightful recital to a 
crowded house in Memorial Hall on April 
27. This was the final concert of the 
Woman’s Music Club Series. Hempel 
was in her best voice, and gave unique 
pleasure in her Jenny Lind program. 
She was recalled again and again, add- 
ing many encores. Mr. Bos played ad- 
mirable accompaniments as well as 
solos, and Mr. Fritze gave much pleasure 
in his ohbligatos and solos. 

Charming programs were presented 
for the public on Thursday evening by 
local musicians, to open the new Ampico 
Studios, in the Heaton Music Store. In 
the afternoon Alfred Blackman and 
Ellis Hopkins were the artists while in 
the evening Mrs, Wilbur Thoburn Mills, 
organist, Helen Pugh Alcorn, pianist, 
and Geraldine Taylor Woodruff, vocalist, 
assisted. 








BALTIMORE SALUTES 
GRASSE AND STRUBE 


Johns Hopkins Forces Giv, 
New Works by Local 


Composers 
By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, April 29.—A first pub! 
hearing of a new violin concerto | 
Edwin Grasse, dedicated to Edwin | 
Turnbull, and an initial reading of a 
“Academic Epilogue,” composed _ } 
Gustav Strube and dedicated to John 
Hopkins University, were the points « 
interest which marked the concert give, 
at the Peabody Institute by the John 
Hopkins Orchestra, conducted by Chark 
H. Bochau. The Orchestra is mai: 
tained by the Johns Hopkins Musica! 
Association, Edwin L. Turnbull, pres 
dent, and the aim of the association 
to promote musical development in the 
community. : 

The program showed the high standar( 
of the orchestra’s work. Mr. Grasse’s 
composition is cast in three movements 
and the melodic appeal throughout is 
ingratiating. Besides this, it reveals 
poetic grasp, and its finely sustained 
mood is full of rhythmic interest and, in 
the final part, there is a suggestion of 
humor. | 





The composer played the solo 
part with tasteful command of his in- 
strument. An ovation followed the per- 
formance of the work. 

Mr. Strube’s work was conducted by 
the composer. The thematic material is 
suggested by “Lauriger Horatius,” and 
it is scored with resonant force. It was 
played adequately and received warm 
applause. Besides these features, the 
program contained works of Beethoven, 
Gade, Rubinstein and Wagner, which 
were smoothly given by the instruments. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, 
Hobart Smock conductor, with the assist- 
ance of Matie Leitch Jones, soprano; 
Sylvin Levin, pianist, and Frederick H. 
Gottlieb, flautist, gave an interesting pro- 
gram at State Normal School, Towson, 
Md., on April 24. The concert was in 
preparation for the coming event in this 
city when the chorus will present Franz 
Bornschein’s “The Four Winds,” which 
was recently awarded the prize in the 
competition of Swift & Co. 

Mabelle Coldenstroth, soprano; Law- 
rence K. Downey, baritone; Mrs. E. H. 
Frank, and A. Roy Williams gave a vocal 
recital at Stieff Hall, before the mem- 
bers of the Oratorio Society, on April 
27. Josef Pache was the accompanist. 


TO SING AT RAVINIA 


Anne Roselle, of Metropolitan Opera, 
Engaged for Leading Roles 


Anne Roselle, the young Hungarian 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been engaged for Ravinia 
Park this summer, where she will be 
heard in principal réles of fourteen 
operas, including “Pagliacci,” “Aida” 
and “Trovatore.” It was while singing 
Musetta, in “Bohéme,” at che Metropoli- 
tan, this season, that Louis Eckstein 
heard Miss Roselle. After watching her 
winter’s work in the opera Mr. Eckstein 
decided that she was an artist who should 
be heard in important dramatic roles, 
and offered her a contract for the season 
at Ravinia Park. Miss Roselle was 
planning to spend the summer in Italy, 
where she had been invited to sing 
Aida and Leonora in “Trovatore,” in one 
of the leading opera houses there. Upon 
hearing that she was wanted for Ravinia 
she immediately cabled through her 
management, the Universal Concert Bu- 
reau, a refusal of the European contract. 

Miss Roselle is now appearing with 
the Scotti Opera Company on its spring 
tour, singing leading dramatic réles. She 
is to be heard in twenty-two perform- 
ances out of the twenty-seven that are 
being given by the Scotti forces. 








Wolfsohn Launches “Quartet of Victor 
Artists” 


“Quartet of Victor Artists,” is t! 
name of a newly formed quartet of sing- 


ers launched by the Wolfsohn Music: 
Bureau. The organization, whose nan 
has been taken with the consent of th 
Victor Talking Machine Co., is compose: 
of Olive Kline, soprano; Elsie Bake’. 
contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Royal Dadmun, baritone. The quartet 
will specialize in programs containin< 
the best and most popular selectior 
from opera and oratorio. 
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wUSICALE-TEA AT SAENGER STUDIOS 
The second of a series of three musi- 
je-teas at the Oscar Saenger Studios 
n Wednesday afternoon, April 19, and a 
number of Mr. Saenger’s pupils were 
heard in solos and operatic scenes. 
porothy Branthoover, soprano, was heard 
‘. the Lute Song from Korngold’s ‘Dead 
‘ity,’ and in songs by Rachmaninoff, 
akorge and McCollin; arias from Puc- 
inis “Girl of the Golden West,” and 
jassenet’s “Manon,” and Capua’s “O 
‘le Mio” were sung by Antonio Rocca, 
enor; a scene from “Carmen,” sung in 
ostume by Kathryn Browne, mezzo- 
oprano, and Dr. Carl Kiencke, was 
riven with much spirit, and was fol- 
owed by an _ interesting group of 
3rahms’ Gipsy Songs, sung by Mabel 
acobs, contralto. Elmer Hutchin, bari- 
one, exercised a fine voice in the “Even- 
ng Star” from Wagner’s “Tannhauser” ; 
Phradie Wells, soprano, was heard to 
dvantage in a group of songs by Car- 
renter, Spross and del Riego, and in the 
ir, “Jerusalem,” from Gounod’s “Gal- 
a,’ in which she was supported by a 
horus of twenty. Another number of 
iterest was a scene from “Aida,” sung 
y Marion Rubovits, soprano, and Miss 
acobs. The accompanist was Emily 
filer. Mrs. William C. Provost was the 
ostess of the afternoon, with Melvena 
assmore and Katherine Brown in 
harge of the tea table. 





ENGAGE BUCK PUPIL FOR CHURCH 
One of Dudley Buck’s pupils, Theo- 
ra Bushnell, has been engaged as con- 
alto soloist at the Evangelical Lu- 
ran Episcopal Church in the Wash- 
gton Heights section. Frank E. 
orbes has been re-engaged as baritone 
loist at the Central Methodist Church 
Yonkers, N. Y. He sang recently 
r the Masons of Jamaica and Rich- 
ond Hill, L. I., and on May 1 he ap- 
ared in a concert for the benefit of 
le Chapin Home in Jamaica. The 
hurch of St. Rose at Lima, N. Y., will 
hve Leslie Arnold, baritone, as one of 
; soloists next season. At a meeting 
the Browning Society of New York, 
r. Arnold sang Maud White’s “King 
arles,” a song which he has frequently 
esented. 
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Mrs. Ella Good, contralto, is one of 
the soloists at the Russell Sage Me- 
morial Church of Far Rockaway, L. I. 
She was heard on April 22 at a lunch- 
eon of the Chaminade Society of Brook- 
lyn. Mrs. Beckie Ziegenfus, soprano, 
has sung recently for the Rotary Clubs 
of Atlantic City and Newark, N. J. She 
had a concert in Allentown, Pa., on 
April 25, under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. Deborah Bogart, contralto, 
is to be soloist at the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Trinity Church. 


KLIBANSKY PUPILS ACTIVE 


Pupils from the Klibansky studio, 
Adelaide De Loca, Alveda Lofgren, Wal- 
ter Preston, Grace Marcella Liddane, 
Juliette Velty, assisted by Mary Luding- 
ton, pianist and accompanist, gave a con- 
cert under the auspices of the American 
Legion at Larchmont, N. Y., on April 20. 
Lottice Howell appeared in a recital at 
Buena Vista, Va., at the Southern Semi- 
nary, on April i7. Forthcoming en- 
gagements are with the Rubinstein Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on May 3, and 
in concert in New Orleans on May 12. 
Alveda Lofgren was soloist for the 
Mariners Lodge at the Masonic Temple, 
recently. 





ARTISTS COACHED BY PILAR-MORIN 
Dorothy Jardon, soprano, has appeared 


in vaudeville in a scene from “Cavalleria | 


Rusticana,” in which she was coached by 
Mme. Pilar-Morin. Madeleine Keltie, so- 
prano, formerly of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, and George Brant, tenor, were 
heard in a performance of Massenet’s 
“Ta Navarraise,” given recently at the 
studio and under the direction of Mme. 
Pilar-Morin. Alice Mackenzie, dramatic 
soprano, who trained under this teacher, 
recently had a number of appearances 
at the Sheridan Theater, New York, and 
is noW a member of De Wolf Hopper’s 
company and understudy for the leading 
role. 





MASSELL STUDENTS APPEAR 


Singers from the James Massell Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Studios were 
heard in concert at the Magna Chordia 
Chambers, New York, on Friday even- 
ing, April 21. “Friihlingszeit,” by 
Becker, was sung by Beatrice Grieg, a 
song by Denza and an aria from Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis” were given by Sara 
V. Turits; Caroline Ghidoni was heard 
in “O Patria Mia” from Verdi’s “Aida”; 
Maris Kennedy sang numbers by Gounod 
and Curran, and Frances Sonin pre- 
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sented a group of children’s songs, of 
which she has made a specialty. Flora 
Negri enlisted the interest of her 
audience in Schumann’s “Nussbaum,” 
“Gretchen am Spinraad” by Schubert, 
and Debussy’s “Mandoline.” Arturo 
Gervasi was heard in “O Paradiso” from 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana,” and “Stor- 
nello” by Cimara, and in scenes from 
Puccini’s “Bohéme” and “Tosca,” with 
Caroline Ghidoni, Flora Negri and Harry 
Worth. 


CARL M, ROEDER PUPILS PLAY AT 
WANAMAKER'’S 


The first of a series of spring recitals 
to be given by the advanced pupils of 
Carl M. Roeder, teacher of piano, was 
given at the Wanamake? Auditorium on 
the afternoon of April 22, with the 
Brahms Club, Leo Braun, director, as- 
sisting. Those who took part were 
Catherine Hohne, Harriet Merber, 
Evelyn H. Hunt, Ruth Nelson and Mr. 
Roeder’s daughter, Dorothy. The num- 
bers presented included works of Bach, 
MacDowell, Chopin, Liszt and R. 
Nathaniel Dett. The club presented a 
list of items which included arrange- 
ments by Leo Braun and Deems Taylor. 
Ernest Stéin was accompanist. The pro- 
gram was cordially received. 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR ARCHIBALD 
SINGERS 

Gladys Gilman, soprano and a pupil 
of Vernon Archibald, was the soloist at 
a meeting of the Women’s Club of the 
Broadway Tabernacle on April 4. Wil- 
liam P. Braun, who has also been work- 
ing with Mr. Archibald, has been en- 
gaged as tenor soloist at the Kilburn 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Newark, N. J. Virginia Focazio, so- 
prano, who is soloist at St. Rocca’s 
Church, Brooklyn, was engaged to sing 
at the opening of the New Amendola 
Theater in Niagara Falls on Easter 
Sunday. Florence Petsch, contralto, is 
soloist at St. Malachy’s Church on West 
Forty-ninth Street, New York, and also 
at Temple Israel, Brooklyn. 


SINSHEIMER PUPIL PLAYS IN BOSTON 

Madeleine MacGuigan, violinist, was 
successful in recital at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, on April 11. She played Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in B Minor, the “Poéme”’ 
of Chausson and works by Hubay, Mana- 
Zucca, Moore-MacGuigan, Mendelssohn- 
Akron and Wieniawski. Miss MacGui- 
gan coached this program with Bernard 
Sinsheimer, the New York violinist and 
teacher, with whom Josef Stopak has 
also been studying the last few seasons. 


MAE D. MILLER PUPIL IN RECITAL 

Dorothy K. Mertz, soprano, assisted by 
Russel Van Winkle, baritone, was pre- 
sented in a studio recital by Mae D. 
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Miller on the afternoon of April 23. A 
miscellaneous program, including num- 
bers by Halévy, Bemberg, Wecherlin, 
Grieg, Gounod, Leoncavallo and Kramer, 
was sung by the two artists, accompanied 
by Miss Brady. Miss Mertz is soloist at 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in Cata- 
sauqua, and was awarded musical honors 
at Columbia University last year. The 
program was followed by a reception. 





MARGUERITE LE MANS OPENS STUDIO 
Marguerite Le Mans, an English so- 
prano who has sung in the British Isles 


and in Canada, has taken a studio on 
West Seventy-second Street. In addi- 
tion to teaching, Mme. Le Mans plans 
to give descriptive recitals of the folk- 
songs of Great Britain, of which she 
has made a special study. 





PROGRAM AT MARTUCCI STUDIO 

The last of the weekly piano recitals 
at the studio of Paolo Martucci was 
given on the afternoon of April 25, when 
two of Mr. Martucci’s youngest pupils, 
Dorothy Mansfield and Michael Lepoer, 
were heard in a program of compositions 
by Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Fer- 
rata and Martucci. 





MUSICALE AT SUTOR SCHOOL 
The New York branch of the Adele 
Sutor School of Music of Philadelphia 
gave an informal recital and tea on the 
afternoon of April 30. The Browde 
Quartet contributed several numbers to 
the musical program. 








DASCHBACH PUPILS SING AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Two pupils of M. Grace Daschbach 
were heard in a song recital in Millbank 
Chapel, Columbia University, on the 
afternoon of April 26. The singers, 
Helen Henjes, soprano, and Bertha Flagg, 
contralto, joined forces in a number of 
duets, notably the one from Delibes’ 
“Lakmé” and the “Flower” duet from 
‘Butterfly,” and presented separately two 
groups of solos. Miss Daschbach, in ad- 
dition to maintaining her Carnegie Hall 
studio, is head of the vocal department 
at Teachers College. 





GESCHEIDT PUPIL SINGS IN “‘MAR.- 
JOLAINE” 


Rosamond Whiteside, pupil of Ade- 
laide Gescheidt, recently made a decided 
success in the prima donna role of 
‘“Marjolaine,” the musical comedy ver- 
sion of “Pomander Walk.” Miss White- 
side proved the character and value of 
her training by learning the part in a 
week, 

Reception for Schumann-Heink Given 
at LaForge Studio. 

In honor of Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, a reception was given at the 
studio of Frank LaForge and Ernesto 
Berumen, on April 12. The studios were 
tastefully decorated with flowers for the 
occasion. Among the many prominent 
guests present were Mrs. Charles M. 
Schwab, Harold Morris, Yvonne de Tre- 
ville, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Golde, Edwin 
Hughes, Edwin Schneider, Miss H. Fair- 
banks, Rose and Ottilie Sutro, Mr. and 
Mrs. James G. MacDermid, Marie Dam- 
rosch Wiechmann, Mrs. Heink, Mrs. 
Simon Frankel, Harriet Ware, Harriet 
Brower, Juliette de Coppet, Mrs. E. de 
Coppet, Ethyl Hayden, Mme, Schoen- 
René, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh Haensel, 
Harold Flammer and Grace Wagner. 





‘‘Schlummerlied’”’ 


For Piano Solo 


QUOUCAAUUUUEOONONOGOQOOOAAUNOOEGGOOOGOUUUUUONEOAOOUHIN 
By FRANZ LISZT 


A Posthumous Work 





Now Published for the First Time 


From the editor's foreword which prefaces the music: 


“It was during my third year as a member of Liszt’s famous class at Weimar 
(with d’Albert, Rosenthal, Reienauer, Siloti, Sauer, Friedheim and others as fellow- 
students) that the Master’s secretary-butler-valet presented me with a lot of manu- 
script sheets—presumably the result of a studio clearing—among which a later, 
careful search revealed this hitherto appafently unpublished OEUVRE POSTHUME. 
The manuscript shows that it had received the Master’s final revision for the en- 
graver, since it was his custom to instruct the copyist, preferably a trusted pupil, 
to leave alternate lines open, on which he would then write his final additions or 


alterations.” 


It was first performed publicly by John Powell, at New York, November 12, | 
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TERRYVILLE, CONN.—Virginia Thomas 
has been appointed organist at the Con- 
gregational Church. 

‘> «4 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Pupils of Jean 
Verd and Albert Berne were heard in 
recent recitals at the Conservatory. 

* co o 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—Mildred Kemmerer, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
was heard in a voice and violin recital 
by a large audience. Elloda Kemmerer 
was accompanist. 

* * * 

MANSFIELD, OHI0O.—Marian Slingluff, 
pianist, gave a recital at the home of 
Miriam Gugler for Miss Gugler’s pupils, 
and played numbers by Bach, Schumann, 
- Chopin, Grainger, Debussy, and Liszt, 
with intelligence and sincerity. 

* * * 


CHARLES CITy, IowA.—Elliott Griffis 
of the School of Music at Grinnell Col- 
lege, played several of his piano com- 
positions at a musicale given in his honor 
while an Easter vacation guest at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Ellis. 


* * * 


PETERBORO, N. H.—The Schubert Male 
Quartet—Frank Ames, first tenor; 
Charles M. Swain, second tenor; Wil- 
liam W. Walker, baritone, and George E. 
McGowan, bass—gave an excellent con- 
cert under the auspices of the local chap- 
ter of Royal Arch Masons. 


*x * * 


BRAZIL, IND.—A concert at the Presby- 
terian Church was given by the church 
quartet, comprising Marion G. Camp- 
bell, Anna Mary Keith, Fred. Bridges, 
and Earl Harger, who were assisted by 
Estelle C. Holliday, organist, and Louise 
Schellschmidt-Koehne of Indianapolis, 
harpist. 

* * Ba 

WICHITA, KAN.—Melda Bassett gave 
the last of a series of pupils’ recitals 
for this season, when those appearing 
on the program were Lavinia Haycraft, 
Hazel Ball, Melba Dodd, Ruth Rick- 
baugh and Beryl Smith, with Edith Gere 
as accompanist and Mary Rickbaugh 
playing the violin obbligatos. 

* aK 

KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—Markwood Holmes, 
violinist, pupil of Forrest Schulz 
of the Horner Institute of Fine Arts, 
played to a large audience at the 
Athenaeum Clubhouse. Mrs. Howard 
Austin, contralto, was the assisting solo- 
ist, and Mrs. George Rider and Mrs. 
Forrest Schulz were the accompanists. 

* * + 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—At the first annual 
banquet of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege Orchestra, Carl F. Grissen ad- 
dressed the members, urging the college 
musical organizations to stimulate the 
appreciation of good music in the West. 
David Marr, who presided, gave a short 
talk in the interest of the orchestra and 
its work. 

* * * 

MASON City, IowA.—A music contest 
at Manly was won by Rockford High 
School Orchestra, conducted by George 
Bennett, and consisting of forty-seven 
instruments. That of Mason City gained 
second place. High schools of North- 
eastern Iowa were represented in this 
contest held by the North-Eastern Iowa 
Musical Activities Association. 

* + * 


GREELEY, CoL.—The Fortnightly Musi- 
cal Club’s closing program for the year, 
at the auditorium of the State Teachers’ 
College, included part of the second act 
of “The Flying Dutchman.” Those 
appearing on the program were Grace 
Mays, Kate Petrikin, Ruth Thompson, 
Ada McKee, Lucy Remley, Carolyn 
Matthews, Irene Geiser, E. J. Remley, 
Benton Peery and Gordon Bretland. 


* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Miriam Marsh con- 
ducted the combined choirs of the First 
Congregational and Westminster Presby- 
terian Churches in “The Seven Last 
Words” of Dubois. The auditorium was 
filled to capacity. The organists were 
Mrs. N. C. Altlandt and Mrs. J. O. Knox. 
The soloists were Martha McCormick, 
Mrs. L. A. Cobb, Mrs. A. E. Enderlain, 
Mrs. Fred J. Clark, A. D. Hartson, B. 
L. Holton and Harold Pratt. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—The choir of St. 
Matthew’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
presented Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” as- 
sisted by John O’Connor, tenor, and 
David Crawford, bass. Concerted num- 
bers were sung by Alford Carroll, John 
O’Connor, Alford Haden, David Craw- 
ford, R. S. Crawford and A. P. Deverall. 
Paul Allen Beymer is organist and choir- 
master, 

ba * ok 

DENTON, TEX.—Monrovia Haskell, 
pupil of Stella Owsley of the College of 
Industrial Arts, appeared at the Audi- 
torium in a program of Italian, French 
and English songs, and showed admira- 
ble qualities of voice and training. She 
was called on for many encores. Miss 
Welch accompanied the singer. Homer 
Richey and Floyd Graham, viokinist, as- 
sisted in the program. 

* * * 

Hoop RIVER, ORE.—The Hood River 
High School Orchestra furnished the 
instrumental music for the annual High 
School operetta performance, when “The 
Gypsy Rover,” was staged under the 
direction of Mrs. C. H. Henney, super- 
visor of music in the city schools. 
Members of the orchestra are Roger 
Woodyard, Carl Calandra, Boyd Cudde- 
ford, Russell Scobee, Leonard Thomson, 


Wendell Wing, Hal Wittenberg and 
Dorothy Davenport. Sara Howes was 
accompanist. 

* * * 


ABINGDON, ILL.—Geraldine Galvin of 
Missoula, Mont., pupil of Austin Aber- 
nathy, director of Hedding College 
School of Music, gave a recital in Burn- 
side Chapel, assisted by Carol Aber- 
nathy, violinist; Ayliffe Willits, pianist, 
and Hadley Abernathy, accompanist. 
Miss Galvin sang “Lo! Here the Gentle 
Lark,” Caro Roma’s cycle “The Wander- 
ing One,” and other music; Miss Willits 
played Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat, and 
Carol Abernathy was heard in Kreisler’s 
“Old Refrain” and Cui’s “Orientale.” 

* cS * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Bach Club, com- 
posed of students of. Mrs. E. Tressler, 
presented an interesting program to a 
group of invited guests, when Mary 
Bullock read an article on “Counterparts 
Among Poets and Musicians,” and others 
who took part in the program were Mary 
Lueddemann, Susan Sargent, Jean 
Morrison, Elizabeth Lueddemann, Bar- 
bara Quinn, Jane Winks, Irene Hutch- 
ings, Ruth Caldwell, Marjorina Sargent, 
Daniel Lueddemann, Dorothy Stringer, 
Olive Parsons, Martha Nudleman and 
Lois Oakes. 





. «=e 


ALBANY, Mo.—Compositions by Moritz 
Moszkowski formed the program in a 
recent concert at Palmer College Chapel, 
when the Spanish Dance No. 1 in C and 
the Valse Brilliante in A Flat were 
played by a piano orchestra comprising 
Elizabeth Allenbrand, Elsie Barnes, 
Nancy Bassler, Marjorie Covert, Ernest- 
ine Ernest, Juanita Garrett, Maude Pres- 
ton and Pauline Williams, and other 
numbers were given by Miss Garrett and 
Miss Covert. Theora Cooper submitted 
a paper on “Moszkowski and His Need.” 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Piano and violin stu- 
dents of Frank and Beatrice Eichen- 
laub were presented in recital in the 
Lincoln High School Auditorium. Solos 
and a number by the Ensemble Club 
interested a large audience. The soloists 
were Alfred King, William Johngon, 
John Backus, Thomas Frewer, Dorothy 
Villiger, Margaret McLennen, Vivian 
Vaughn, Norman Reid, Hazel Mathews, 
Almeda Keiser, Jean Harper, Viola Ash, 
Lucille Sappington and Sheridan Dele- 
pine. Mrs. Eichenlaub was piano ac- 
companist. 

* + + 

YorRK, PA.—The music committee of 
the York Woman’s Club for the year 
comprises: Mrs. O. P. Schellhamer, 
chairman; Mrs. Charles Motter, co- 
chairman; Mrs. F. G. Gotwald, Mary 
Evans, Mrs. H. L. Link, Mrs. F. V. 
Moore, Mrs. Franklin Spahr, Mrs. Ralph 
Cannon, Mrs. H. M. Rehmeyer, Kathar- 
ine Mundorf, Mrs. David Getz, Katherine 
Van Baman, Mrs. L. E. W. Buckingham, 
Mrs. Fred Gerber, Mrs. Melvin Ways, 
Mae Findiey, Mrs. William Stone, Mrs. 
G. W. Webster, Mrs. Arthur Reeser, and 
Mrs. John F. Messinger. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Haydn’s oratorio 
“The Creation” was sung by 100 singers 
from Meriden choirs at the Auditorium 
under the baton of Edwin Laubin, and 
with Mildred Craig as accompanist. 
Rhea Massicotte, Maurice E. Wallen, 
and Raymond Freemantle of Brooklyn 
were the soloists. Claire Stetson, con- 
tralto; Phillips Lord, tenor; Adelbert 
Meike, bass; Helen Bilger, reader, and 
Charles King, pianist, appeared in a 
program at the High School under the 
auspices of the College Club. Edith 
Peterson of Meriden has been appointed 
contralto soloist at the Church of the 
Redeemer in Hartford. 

* aK * 


MARSHALL, T'EX.—The Trinity Episco- 
pal Choir, with the assistance of other 
singers, gave an excellent interpretation 
of Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” under 
the direction of the rector, Rev. H. B. 
Jameson with Miss Williams at the 
organ. Alfred H. Strick, dean of the 
Fine Arts of the College of Marshall, 
played solos for the Loyal Men’s Class, 
and also during the morning service re- 
cently at the First Christian Church, 
Longview. Dr. Wm. Jones, pastor of 
the church spoke of the great importance 
of music in the church. The juvenile 
program of the Music Club of Marshall 
was presented recently at City Hall. 

K * cd 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Marie McKenna, 
eight-year-old pianist, pupil of Mary M. 
Howard, has appeared frequently before 
the leading fraternal and other organi- 
zations. Her playing of intermediate 
grade music is remarkable for surpris- 
ingly good technique. Another promis- 
ing pupil of Miss Howard, Mary Meh- 
nert, fifteen years old, gave a recital at 
the Buffalo Musical Institute, playing 
numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, Schumann, = and Chopin. 
Abram Butler, for a number of years 
choirmaster and organist at Grace Meth- 
odist Church, has been engaged for St. 
Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 

2k * * 


MASON City, IowA.—The music de- 
partment of the High School gave two 
performances of the opera “The Little 
Tycoon” at the auditorium under the 
baton of Hannes Olsson, head of the 
department. Some of the best chorus 
singing in an amateur musical entertain- 
ment in this city was heard, and the 
orchestra showed the benefits of thor- 
ough training. Leading réles were taken 
by R. E. Nyquist, Vera Roberts, Alvin 
Barry, Donald Heibling, Roland Strick- 
land and John Grubb. The ballet danc- 
ing was under the direction of Miss 
Platt, head of the physical education 
department of the high school and junior 
college. 

* * a 

BRISTOL, CONN.—Gaul’s Cantata “The 
Holy City” was sung by the Prospect 
Methodist Church Choir, conducted by 
Isaac B. Clark of Waterbury. The solo- 
ists were Clara Oakes Usher of Plain- 
ville, soprano; Mrs. I. Burton Dunfield 
of Marion, Ohio, contralto; H. W. Bur- 
nell of Waterbury, tenor, and Rollin P. 
Clarke of Waterbury, bass. A new quar- 
tet, comprising Daisy Booth Dailey, so- 
prano; Eva Schuler of Meriden, con- 
tralto; Gaylord B. Cook, tenor and music 
director, and Robert L. Donaldson, bass, 
has been selected by the music commit- 
tee for the Bristol Baptist Church, and 
Violet Powers has been’ appointed 
pianist. 

* * * 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The playing class 
of Annie Parsons gave the second of a 
series of studio recitals in the Fine Arts 
Building. Those taking part were Janet 
Scott, Jessie Wing, Ruth Loeffler, Flor- 
ence Reynolds, Mabel Stoneman, Paul 
Northway and Lindsay Bruening. Anna 
Morrow, soprano, assisted by Robert 
Merritt Schurtz, tenor, gave a recital 
in the studio of Charles F. Boylan, their 
teacher. Lorimer Eshleman was accom- 
panist. Miss Morrow is soprano soloist 
at the First Baptist Church of Syracuse. 
A nine-year-old Bohemian pianist, 
Louise Skorapa, a pupil of Gordon Laid- 
law, gave a recital in the concert hall 
of Edwards’ Store, assisted by- Nicholas 
Pagliara, tenor. 

* * * 

EUGENE, ORE.—At the annual concert 
of the University of Oregon chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon national honorary musi- 
cal sorority at the Presbyterian Church 
Rose McGrew sang Gounod’s “O Divine 
Redeemer” and Bartlett’s “Now the Day 
is Ended”; a vocal trio was given by 
Mme. McGrew, Mrs. Whitton and Mrs. 
Case, and a vocal quartet by Miss Smith, 
Miss Gregory, Mrs. Powell, and Mrs. 
Case; solos were played by Annabelle 
Dunn, organ; Alberta Potter, violin, and 
Beulah Clark, flute, and Miss Potter, 


Helen Harper, and Margaret Phelps 
peared in a violin trio. The choir ; 
took part in the program, and assista 
was given by M. Lucille Murton ; 
Bernice Alstock. 

* * * 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Alice §S; 
key of this city won first place in 
contest among junior piano student 
the State, at the annual convention |; 
Oklahoma State Federation of M\.\. 
Clubs in Tulsa. Seven other pia) 
of this class wére entered in the cont: <:. 
First honors in the violin contest \.:¢ 
awarded to Ethel Roop of Tulsa, «nq 
Dorothy Beatty of McAlester was «©». 
ceded first place in the vocal competit \n, 
Pupils of Mina Herz Hightower wor. 
presented in recital recently at her -:y- 
dio. Those appearing were Marjvrie 
McKissick, Virginia Shaw, Gertrude 
Marshall, Hazel Hartford, John Me'yin 
Wheeler, Owanna Meek, Mary Hich- 
tower and Audrey Sipes. 

* * * 


FOREST GROVE, ORE.—The newly or 
ganized Ensemble Club of Pacific (ol- 
lege, under the direction of Mrs. Ey: 
Hummer Hull and Alexander Hull, mack 
its initial appearance at a concert given 
as part of the Lyceum course at Newberg 
and played the andante from Haydn’s 
“Surprise” Symphony, the Intermezz 
from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana, 
and other numbers. Mr. Hull sang three 
groups of songs and played two solos 
The members of the club are: Violins 
Winona Smith, Clifton Parrett, Herbert 
Owen, Royal Gottman, Earl Pinney; 
‘cellos, Alexander Hull, Russell Lewis; 
clarinet, Howard Nottage; cornet, E 
Kienie; piano, Mrs. Hull. 

a 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—A program of 
music by French composers was give! 
by the Chaminade Club at the home of 
Mrs. Charles M. Floyd, when those wh 
took part were Bernadette McDonough 
Mrs. William H. Young, Mrs. Randolp! 
Branch, Mrs. Percy Goetscuius, Fern 
ande Morency, Mrs. T. J. Horner, Mrs 
John H. Thorne, Mrs. Hal Eaton, Mrs 
Thomas F. Thorpe, Gertrude Gadbois 
Isabella Gadbois, and Claire Felch. Mrs 
Thorpe was the chairman, and the pro 
gram was under the direction of Mrs 
Frank M. Frisselle. Mrs. Hiram Stearn 
was in charge of a musical program a 
the annual meeting of the Mancheste: 
College Women’s Club at the home o 
Miss Agnes Hunt. Mrs. Proctor Hoit 
rendered songs; Bernadette McDonough 
Mrs. Hal Eaton and Mrs. T. J. Horne! 
gave piano selections, and Fernande Mo 
rency contributed violin numbers. 

* * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—In the third of 
the series of organ recitals at the Fores 
Avenue Church, an interesting progran 
was given by Margaret Dennis, Mrs. H 
C. Pugh, Mabel Monfort-Marquis, or 


ganists, and Margaret Van _ Voorhis 
mezzo-soprano. The Muskingum Colleg¢ 
Conservatory presented the followin: 


students in a recent recital: Darwi 
Haynes, Elizabeth Kelsey, Alice Steele 
James Fitzwater, Eleanor McBurney 
James Chalfant, Miriam White, singers 
Helen Starr, Lucile Downing, and How 
ard Ralston, pianists. Miss Kelsey 
singing of Lieurance’s “Pueblo Lové 
Song” and Clay Smith’s “A Mither ta 
Her Laddie,” and Miss McBurney’s !1 
terpretation of Strelezki’s ‘Happ! 
Days” and Loéhr’s “Where My Carava! 
Has Rested” were among the feature 
of the concert. Marian Shaw, Haro! 
Ralston, Lucile Downing,  Elizabet! 
Junkins, E. H. F. Weis, Margaret Ke! 
sey, and Harold Stoup played accom 
paniments. 
ok BS a8 

OKLAHOMA Clty, OKLA—H. J. ! 
Toombs was elected president of th 
Apollo Club at its annual meeting; E. | 
Spinney vice-president; H. E. Cole, se 
retary, and Newton Avey, treasure! 
Edgar M. Cooke was re-elected mus! 
director. “Music Symbolism” was t! 
subject discussed at a meeting of ' 
Sorosis music department at the hon 
Mrs. C. H. Everest. Mrs. Haskell Erw!! 
Mrs. Cary W. Townsend and Mrs. T. W 
Tibbs were hostesses. Mrs. T. Burt 
Pedigo was in charge of the progra? 
and gave a talk on the subject of t 
day. A group of organ arrangem:"! 
was played by Mrs. R. E. Stoddard; ™!' 
Ralph Parmenter gave a short ta!! 
“Innovations in Music”; a musical 1 
ing, “The Wooing of Hiawatha,” 
given by Mrs. Tibbs, with Mrs. W 
Beasley at the piano, and two s 
Ronal’s “Autumn” and Curran’s “R: 
were sung by Mrs. Edward E. 
nelius. Mrs. Stoddard played an 0 
solo arranged by Russell King M 
Mrs. Stanley Draper was accompan! 
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pial Wins City — Galli-Curci 
cont : : 
t well’ Makes First Operatic Ap- 
a, j . ‘éc . 
as «ng pearance Locally in “Travi- 
etitior ” . 
. i ata”—Nine Operas Pre- 
er ‘wl sented 
Cc J rle 
ertrude/™ TLANTA, GA., April 30.—For the 
a In twelfth successive year the Metro- 
“Gi itan forces visited this city, giving a 
ek of opera which surpassed all previ- 
sseasons. So gratifying was the series 
vly orf.t the Atlanta Music Festival Asso- 
A { Ol- " . * 
4 Evaiumetion, which sponsors the visit, was 
ln adefmeady, at the end of the week, with an 
t givenfipnouncement that Atlanta will have a 
favanl ~son of opera again next year. 
Leon “Artistically,” said C. B. Bidwell, 
icanga easurer of the Association, “this sea- 
¢ threo was well-nigh flawless; socially, it 
) 5008s unmatched; financially, it proved a 
ss remendous tribute to the solid basis on 
e "pert 
innevagnich the taste of Atlanta and the South 
Lewis‘ founded, even in the face of depress- 
et, Edie business conditions. Although there 
a deficit, we are deeply gratified with 
he showing. There is not the slightest 
‘am OlMfpestion but that the season of opera 
| SIV) be continued here as an annual 
ome of +. 
se whoggprent. 
noughg™ One of the features of the week was 
ndolphificli’s success in “Loreley” on Wednes- 
ge ie lay night. Atlantans were disappointed 
r, Mrs : ‘ 
” Mrs’ the cancellation of his engagement 
edbols yt year and an impassive audience 
1. Mrs@ireeted him at first. The tenor’s work, 
q Mr wwever, broke down all reserve and 
WTS ° ° 
‘tearngon him a tremendous ovation. 
ram : Another sensation was created by 
chestem@@alli-Curci on her first appearance in 
- Opera here in “Traviata” on Friday 
it: , 
Fest ight. The occasion drew one of the 
ugn a 
Hornetmergest audiences that has ever heard 
de Moqgppera in this city. 
Program of the Week 
bat al Verdi’s “Ernani” was the opening at- 
For _dgaction on Monday evening, with a cast 
anal ncluding Ponselle, Martinelli, Danise 
= H nd Mardones. No quartet has made a 
is orggpreater impression here. The _ ballet 
norhid boved a bright feature of the evening, 
A ted te solo work of Florence Rudolph and 
a luseppe Bonfiglio receiving especial 
aoa pplause. 
Steele Florence Easton, on Tuesday after- 
arnevaeo gave a fiery version of Carmen, 
woes. ind met every requirement of her role. 
) How tville Harrold as Don José was at his 
sleeves’. José Mardones as Escamillo, El- 
se . e ° 
ria tn Dalossy as Micaela, Giovanni Mar- 
1 taql®: Angelo Bada, Marion Telva, Ana- 
er ian and Reschiglian completed the cast, 
a yech singing his part in the most sat- 
se de lying way. Florence Rudolph headed 
ature he ballet. 
ant Wednesday’s feature was the success 
zabetk i Gigli. Claudia Muzio has not been 
t Ke kard here in many years, and her re- 
“- tption indicated the keen appreciation 
si ‘her work. Raymonde Delaunois, sub- 
lituting for Marie Sundelius, did some 
Marming singing. Danise and Martino 
J. Epo participated. 
ft the whimsicality of “The Secret of 
, KE. Wwanne” charmed a large Thursday 
e, ““Bernoon audience. It preceded a no- 
ASUTS"HMble production of “Pagliacci.” The 
nus Idience indicated its affection for 


as \""#otti and Bori by an unusual ovation 
ol ven them at the conclusion of the first 
on rk. In “Pagliacci” Salazar as Canio 


Er ‘49-2 a hearty demonstration. He was 
I mp &ndidly supported by Muzio, De Luca, 
BurMieschiglian and Bada. 

gra" Mme. Galli-Curci on Friday night was 
of ‘"@pported by the superb work of Gigli. 
om Luca was also admirable. Marion 


‘iva, Ananian, Reschiglian, Paltrinieri 


w da New York Studio Notes 
sone on Page 53 
M 


and D’Angelo were also in the cast. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted. 

In “Faust” on Saturday afternoon the 
cast included Florence Easton, Alice 
Miriam, Marian Telva, Orville Harrold, 
Léon Rothier, Thomas Chalmers and 
Louis D’Angelo. Louis Hasselmans, a 
newcomer here, conducted with mastery. 

A double bill completed the week’s 
schedule on Saturday night. “L’Oracolo” 
opened the evening with a cast which 
included Frances’ Peralta, Myrtle 
Schaaf, Chamlee, Martino, Scotti and 
D’Angelo. “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
brought forward Lucrezia Bori, Minnie 
Egener, Grace Anthony, Marian Telva, 
Myrtle Schaaf, José Mardones, Millo 
Picco, Giovanni Martinelli, Bada and 
Paltrinieri, with Mr. Moranzoni again 
conducting. 

Once again the Druid Hills Golf Club 
performed its picturesque function of 
giving a grand opera barbecue on April 
26. More than 300 persons gathered on 
the terrace, among them leading social 
figures of the South. 

Following the close of the opera, the 
Atlanta Music Festival Association, 


which sponsors the opera, announced 
that it had changed its policy by elect- 
ing to the board two lovers of music 
outside the city. These are Otto H. 
Kahn of New York and S. Davies War- 
field, chairman of the board of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway of Baltimore. 
Pr. 8. 





Arrange Tour for Guiomar Novaes 


Arrangements are already being made 
for recital dates for Guiomar Novaes on 
the pianist’s return next fall from her 
native Brazil, where she has been for the 
past year. New York will hear her, and 
she will then make her first transconti- 
nental tour, which will take her to the 
Pacific Coast in April. Reports from 
Brazil indicate that her latest concert 
appearances have shown considerable 
technical development. 





Marie Tiffany Plans Concerts 


Recital work is to occupy Marie Tif- 
fany until late in the summer. The so- 
prano was heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s concert on April 238. 


SYRACUSE SERIES ENDS 





Elshuco Trio Presented by Morning 
Musicals—Young Violinist Heard 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 29.—For its 
final concert of the season, Morning Mu- 
sicals, Inc., presented the Elshuco Trio 
of New York, at the Temple, in a pro- 
gram of Brahms and Tchaikovsky num- 
bers. In place of Aurelio Giorni, pianist 
of the Trio, who was unable to appear, 
Clarence Adler played the piano parts, 
and with Elias Breeskin, as violinist, and 
Willem Willeke, ’cellist, was responsible 
for fine performances. 

George Porter Smith, pupil of Leopold 
Auer, and formerly a pupil of Albert 
Kuenzlen here, gave a delightful concert 
during the Easter week before the Salon 
Musicale, in the Park Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Smith’s admirable work 
gives promise of a brilliant future. 

Advance sales for the music festival 
which opens at Keith’s on May 8, is 
larger than in any previous season. 
Elaborate plans have been made for the 
three-day program. K. D. V. PECK. 





Percy Grainger’s Mother Killed by 


UNNAUUUEUUNE 





Fall from Eighteen-Story Window 


Photo by Jean De Strelecki 


Mrs. Rose Grainger, Photographed with Her Son, Perey Grainger 


RS. ROSE GRAINGER, mother of 

Percy Grainger, the eminent Aus- 
tralian pianist and composer, was killed 
on the morning of April 30, in a fall from 
the eighteenth story of the Aeolian Hall 
Suilding in New York to the roof of the 
building next door. Mrs. Grainger’s 
closest friends declared the fall an acci- 
dent, and the theory was advanced that 
she overbalanced in seeking air. 

Mrs. Grainger, whose home is in White 
Plains, telephoned the previous evening 
to Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, her son’s con- 
cert manager whose offices are in the 
Aeolian Building, that she was suffering 
from a severe headache and was lonely 
on account of the absence of her son, 
who is on a concert tour on the Pacific 
Coast. She asked Mrs. Sawyer if she 
might go with her to her offices on Sun- 
day morning while she was finishing up 
some work, and Mrs. Sawyer, knowing 
that Mrs. Grainger was suffering from 
extreme nervousness, said she would come 
for her in her automobile. 

Arriving at the Aeolian Building about 
10.30, Mrs. Sawyer made Mrs. Grainger 
lie down on a couch in her office while 


she went out to get her some medicine. 
When she returned she found Mrs. 
Grainger lying on the roof of the next- 


door building. Hurrying to the street,Mrs. 


Sawyer called a policeman, who at once 
summoned an ambulance, and then hur- 
ried to the roof. When a surgeon arrived 
shortly after, Mrs. Grainger was still 
alive and conscious, lying in a depression 
in the roof made by the impact of her 
fall. She died before she could be moved 
to a hospital, from a fractured skull and 
internal injuries. 

Mrs. Grainger, who was sixty years 
old, was born in Sydney, Australia, and 
was the widow of John H. Grainger, an 
Australian architect and engineer. She 
is said to have inherited a fortune of 
several million dollars from her husband. 
She came to this country with her son in 
1915. 

Mr. Grainger, who was in Los Angeles 


conducting a concert of his own compo- - 


sitions with the Philharmonic, was not 
notified of his mother’s death until after 
the concert. He immediately took the 
fastest train east. At the time of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA’S going to press, arrange- 
ments for the funeral had not been made, 
pending Mr. Grainger’s arrival in New 


York. 








PASSED AWAY 


Anna Hoffman Fernety 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., April 30.—Anna 
Hoffman Fernety, soprano and teacher 


of singing, was shot and killed by her 
husband, Joseph Fernety, who later 
killed himself, on the evening of April 
20. Mr. and Mrs. Fernety came to Terre 
Haute from Los Angeles, the birthplace 
of the latter, some months ago, and 
Mrs. Fernety had already made a promi- 
nent place for herself in musical circles 
here as soloist in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church where she was also 
choir director. She had sung in concert 
and in opera. Fernety deserted his wife 
several weeks ago. It is said that objec- 
tion to her professional work was the 
cause of his action. L. E. A 











Sarah Rachel Bradley 

TORONTO, April 29.—Mrs. Sarah 
Rachel Bradley, formerly a prominent 
soprano and teacher, died here on April 
22, in her seventy-fourth year. During 
the formative period of Toronto’s musi- 
cal development covered by the years 
from 1870 to 1900, Mrs. Bradley was one 
of the most important figures in the 
musical life of the city. For seventeen 
years she was director of the Ontario 
Ladies College at Whitby and for sev- 
eral years filled a similar position at 
Moulton College. W. J. iB. 





John Standard 


WATERBURY, CONN., April .30.—John 
Standard, saxophone player in De Vito’s 
Orchestra of this city, was killed recently 
near North Adams, Mass., when the auto 
bus in which the orchestra was traveling 
was struck by two freight trains. The 
bus, in passing an unguarded grade 
crossing, was struck by one train and 
hurled into the path of another train 
coming the opposite way. W. E. C. 


Winfield Amos 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 29.—Winfield 
Amos, a light-opera singer of twenty-five 
years ago, was found dead last week on 


the floor of his room here. He was 
dressed in an elaborate stage costume 
that he had worn in “The Prince 


The coroner gave the verdict 
Mr. 


of Pilsen.” 
of death due to a paralytic stroke. 
Amos was in his sixty-fifth year. 


Richard G. Calthrop 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 29.—Richard 
G. Calthrop, instructor in singing at 
College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, died suddenly last week, follow- 
ing a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Cal]throp, 
who was in his fifty-sixth year, received 
his musical education in Italy, and be- 
sides teaching, had been a member of the 
quartet at the First Presbyterian Church 
for twenty-five years. m. DV. Fs 


Dr. Laurentine Rouchel 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., April 29.—Dr. 
Laurentine Rouchel, soprano, a_ well- 
known choir singer in this vicinity for 
many years, died recently at Crogan 
near here. Dr. Rouchel was an eye 
specialist and was the oldest practising 
woman physician in the State. 
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Pay Tribute 


MUTT 


Pupils of Mme. Matja Niessen-Stone Tender Their Teacher a Farewell Luncheon at Sherry’s. 


to Mme. Niessen~Stone 
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on Eve of Farewell to Americ 
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From Left to Right: Harry Kravit, Lillian Senderowna, Marguerite Sutphen, Va 


Dower, Henrietta Ross-Hofer, Marguerite Hussar, Mme. Niessen-Stone, Grace Foster, Helen Dower, Maurice Dubnik, Elise Stoloff, Susan Fisher, Bernard Friedman, Doris |r 
morgan, Anne Muller, Marie Edelle, Maria Winetzkaja, Meta Glick, Emma Burkhardt, Elsie Mueller, Dolly King, Beth Stein 


AILING on the George Washington 

on May 6, Mme. Matja Niessen- 
Stone is breaking camp in New York 
City, where she has been a valued mem- 
ber of the singing and teaching world 
for a period of years, and is returning 
to Europe, not just for the summer, but 
for the future. Since 1905 she has been 
in New York and she has put to her 
credit here a career of genuine worth 
and distinction. As a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company from 1908 
to 1911 she was heard as a singer of 
operatic rdles. During the years 1905- 
1914 she was a member of the vocal fac- 
ulty of the Institute of Musical Art. In 
concert, too, her art has been revealed 
in numerous recital appearances in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco and other large cities. 

It is with no little regret that this 
splendid artist leaves America to take 
up her residence in Berlin, where she 
will continue her teaching. America 
has, indeed, been her home, as she told 
the writer one day last week. “It is 
very hard as the time approaches,” Mme. 
Niessen-Stone said, “‘to leave everything 
here, everything that has been my life. 
For my work is my life, as it is for 
every artist who is sincere. 
realize how firmly rooted I have been, 
until it came time this last month toj 
pack up and prepare for my journey.” 
But I hope that in Berlin I will be able 
to extend a welcoming hand to American 
students who come there to study. I 
have many relatives and friends in Ber- 
lin, and, as you know, the opportunities 
in Germany for bringing out young and 
gifted singers are numerous. With me 
I am taking several of my advanced pu- 
pils to get them ready for their débuts.” 

American music-lovers, who have been 
charmed with the art of Elly Ney this 
season, will be interested to know that 
among Mme. Niessen-Stone’s pupils will 
be Mme. Ney’s sister, Lilli Ney, who 
has been singing at the opera in Nurem- 
berg this winter. She studied with Mme. 
Niessen-Stone in Salzburg last summer 
and will continue with her upon her ar- 
.ival in the German capital. Not only 
teaching will occupy Mme. Niessen-Stone 
over there, for she is planning to do con- 
siderable recital work, her gifts as a 
lieder singer being conspicuous. 

The esteem in which she is held by her 


pupils was shown on April 15, when a 
surprise luncheon was given her at 
Sherry’s by a group of them. Speeches 
of gratitude, manifestations of loyalty 
were made by several members of the 
gathering, who spoke for the entire as- 
semblage in appreciation of what Mme. 
Niessen-Stone has done for them. The 
tribute took her entirely unawares, as 
she had gone to lunch there with a friend 
and had no idea of the surprise that had 
been prepared for her. | 

“Teaching,” she said, “is a work that 
has absorbed me so completely the last 
few years that I have had little time to 
sing. There is joy in it and there is 
sadness, too, especially when pupils are 
ungrateful. And I do not think that 
there is a teacher who goes not experi- 
ence cases of ingratitud@aamong his or 
her pups. Ont pupil of fhine, who left 
me to g@ to omy, od teacher, after I had 
worked for her con amoff,; was respon- 
sible, howéver, for” one’’of those nice 


little haPpenings which gladden the 
_ edart. It came agout? in this way. I 
happened to meet her new _ teacher 


I did not*4. 


shortly after she began with him and 


had the pleasure of hearing from him 


nothing but praise for the manner in 
which I had trained her. That is cheer- 
ing, I can assure you, for praise from 
one’s colleagues, workers in one’s own 
field, is something that is not often ob- 
tained and so is something that must be 


prized. I remember my début at the 
Metropolitan as Maddalena in ‘Rigol- 


etto’ in this connection, for there, too, 
it was praise from a colleague, a very 
great one, Mme. Sembrich. She was the 
Gilda, Bonci the Duke and Amato the 
Rigoletto. I had no rehearsal and I was 
nervous. Imagine my joy when Mme. 
Sembrich came to me after the perform- 
ance and congratulated me! That was 
praise from a colleague that warmed the 
heart. The years at the Metropolitan, 
in association with Caruso, Mme. Sem- 
brich, Mme. Gadski, who has ever been 
a faithful and devoted friend, Amato, 
and all the others, have been an inspira- 
tion to me in my work. There I learned 
much that has been of the utmost serv- 
ice to me in my teaching.” Among pro- 
fessional singers of the day who have 


studied with Mme. Niessen-Stone are 
Marguerite Namara of the Chicago 


Opera Association, Elsa Diemer, Agnes 
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Robinson-Ruisi and Maria Winetzkaja, 
to name but a few. 

That same loyalty which Mme. Nies- 
sen-Stone’s pupils have given her she 
has given to them. She has been their 
friend as well as their teacher. And 
as she leaves America to continue her 
work abroad a word of thanks is due 
her from the American composer. For 
she has befriended him and his produc- 
tions in her teaching and in her recitals, 
giving a place to his music whenever 
possible. Only a few years ago she pre- 
pared an entire series of programs of 
American songs, which her pupils sang 
at the Chalif Auditorium in New York; 


a public recognition of what the Am 
can composer is doing. In her work 
Berlin she will doubtless carry on t 
splendid work she has been doing a 
these lines, making known the musi 
our composers to singers and the; 
their audiences in Germany. We 
her “Godspeed!” in her new field, fe 
ing that in her voing from us a tea 
of high ideals, sterling musiciansh 
real sincerity is leavin~ America, taki 
with her what America has given to h 
to bring to vocal students there that : 
and artistic advice which have sig! 
ized her activity during her sevent 
years in America. A. W. K. 





Russians Announce Opera Répertoire 
for First New York Week 

Dargomyzhsky’s ‘‘Mermaid” will be 
the first work given by the Russian 
Opera Company in its New York season, 
which will open at the New Amsterdam 
Theater on the evening of May 8. The 
organization announces the following 
works for the first week of the engage- 
ment: “The Czar’s Bride” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, May 9; “Pique-Dame” by 
Tchaikovsky, May 10; “Boris Goudo- 
noff” by Moussorgsky, May 11; “Eugene 
Oniegin” by Tchiakovsky, May 12; “The 
Demon” by Rubinstein, matinée, May 13, 
and “Snegourotchka,”’ or “The Snow 
Maiden” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, on the 
evening of the same day. 





of Illinois Dedicates Smith 
Memorial Hall 

URBANA, ILL., May 1.—The University 
of Illinois held its spring festival on 


University 


April 27, 28 and 29, for the dedication 
of Smith Memorial Hall, the building 
devoted to the School of Music. his 


hall was made possible through the gen- 
erous gift made to the University by 


Captain Thomas J. Smith, and the bull 
ing is in the memory of his wife. It w 
dedicated on Saturday by Frederic 
Stiven, director of the School of Mus 
and the principal address was delive! 
by Glenn Dillard Gunn of Chicago. | 
St. Louis Symphony, conducted by 
dolph Ganz; the University Orchest! 
under the leadership of A. A. Hardi! 
and the University Choral Society, 

ducted by Mr. Stiven, took a promin 
part in the festival. A full report 

be published in MUSICAL AMERICA 

week. F, B. STIVEN 





Anselm Goetz] Married 
composer and 
married to Charlott 
schlagel, known professionally 
“Charlotte,” champion ice skater, 
Hoboken on April 27. Dr. Goetz! 
composer of chamber music works 
songs, in addition to a number of pop! 
operettas. He came to the United Sta 
in 1913, and is an American ¢!! 
During the last season he has bee 
ductor at the New York Hippo 
where his bride was the principa 
former in the “ice ballet.” 


Anselm Goetz], 


ductor, was 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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